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ABSTRACT 

A pilot study of the experiences of First Nations 
postsecondary graduates focused on the relationship between 
postsecondary education and employment, factors encouraging success, 
and barriers and problems faced by Native college students. Piloted 
at the University of British Columbia (UBC) (Vancouver) and the 
Native Education Centre (NEC) (Vancouver), the research model aimed 
to be consistent with First Nations ways through respect for 
respondents, growth-oriented dialogue among all participants, and the 
centrality of such fundamental First Nations principles as 
spirituality and sense of community. Data collection included mail 
surveys, telephone interviews, and focus groups. A questionnaire with 
both forced-choice and open-ended questions was nailed to all known 
First Nations graduates of UBC. Of 67 respondents, about 70 percent 
were women and most were graduates of the Faculty of Education. 
Principal sources of student support were First Nations people, 
institutions, and agencies. Barriers were related to negative 
perceptions of UBC as an institution and to racism in various forms. 
Respondents reported little difficulty finding employment, two thirds 
were working in a First Nations context, and about two thirds had 
worked in a field related to their university studies. At NEC, 
programs range from adult literacy to community college courses and 
job skills training. An adapted questionnaire was sent to 171 recent 
graduates of the Skills Training Program; 33 responded. Success 
factors at NEC included supportive students and staff, First Nations 
identity, relevance of course content, and strict but helpful 
regulations. Barriers included financial problems and family 
responsibilities. Almost all respondents were employed in an area 
related to their training or were engaged in continuing education. A 
1-day workshop and symposium evaluated the research project and the 
process model and generated .recommendations . Contains over 450 
references. (SV) 
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Honoring What They Say: 
Opening Frayer 

0 Great Spirit 

Whose voice I hear in the wind 
Whose breath ^ives life to the world 
Hear me 

1 a>me to you as one of your many children 
I arn small and weak 

I need your strength and wisdom 
May I walk in beauty 

Make my eyes behold the red and purple sunset 

Make my hands respect the things that You have made 

And my ears sharp to hear Yt>ur voice 

Make me wise so that 1 may know the things 

That You have taught your children 

T h ' lesstms tliat You have hidden in every leaf and rock 

Make me strcmg, not to be superior to others 

But to be able to fight my greatest enemy: myself 

Make me ever so ready to come to You with straight eyes 

So that when life fades as the fadeci sunset 

My spirit will come to You with(>ut shame 

I The author of this imujer is uukfhmm ) 
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Honoring Wh^t They 3ay: 

An Open Letter 

Dt‘ar colleagues and friends, 

VVe are happy to share our research process, experiences, and recommen- 
dations with you in this special edition of the CamdiTiH lounud of Native 
Ediicatiou. 

In ca rrx'ing out our tasks over the past several years as we completed 
our research, our experiences seemed to us to have been like learning 
about a great forest. In order to understand the forest, we had t<^ journey 
through it. On the journey we identified particular bearings, which estab- 
lished new trails and which marked existing ones. On the journey we 
learned about each tree and its surrounding undergrowth. By the end of 
the journey we had mapped as much detail about the whole barest and 
abi>ut each tree as we could. 

This research report, "Hc'>noring What They Say; The Postsecondar)' 
Experiences of First Nations Graduates," is our map, respectfully re-pre- 
sented h>r anyone whi> wishes to travel in our territories or to prepare a 
map of their own lands. 

As you travel through our report, yt')u may sometimes feel over- 
whelmed by the complexity' iT the forest. We who have mapped it feel that 
there are places of surprising beauty and power within. Just as our ances- 
tors sought kn(.)w ledge and understanding from interacting with the land, 
so we too sought knowledge and understanding from the people who 
haw lived in the world of postsecondary education. 

We raise our hand. ^ thanks and respect to all those who participated 

this research project, Acluding the graduate research assistants and a 
number of staff at the First Nations House of Learning and the Native 
Education Centre. ITie participation of the NEC was made possible by the 
much appreciated commitment and dedication of the board members of 
its parent organization, the Urban Native Indian Education Society. We 
thank as well the Ministry of Advanced Education, Training and 1 echnol- 
ogy, Aboriginal Programs (now the Ministiy of Skills, Training and Labor, 
.Abcirigmal Programs) who generously supported the project. 

We acknowledge with gratitude the Musqueam people whose Ances- 
t(>rs' spirits and teachings pervade their traditional lands, on which UBC 
.ind the fdrst Nations House of Learning now stand. 

Most important though, is the contribution made by tiie many gradu- 
ates, who willingly filled in questionnaires, participated in focus groups, 
^pt^ke with us, and showed great commitment to the research. Without 
them this report would have been impossible to w rite. I hey "spoke from 
the heart" to uv we hope dial we have re-presented their words in the 
w.u s thev intendixi. 
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Open Utter 



We hope thdt our map, and the forest it represents, will help to nourish 
and sustain future generations of postsecondary students. Throughout 
our work we were guided by the principles expressed so cogently by the 
late Chief Dan George of the Squamish Nation: 

Have I done all u> keep tlie air fresh? 

Have I cared enough about the water? 

I lave I left the eagle to soar in freedom? 

We offer our work as a humble contribution to the effort iT improving 
postsecondary' educ^’ion for First Nations peoples. 

Love and respect to you all, and a g<Hui journey, 



jirmiri Archibald 
Selkirk Bowman 
Fdftor^ 



sj 
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Honoring Wh^t They 3ay: 

Executive Nummary 

In many First Nations cultures there is a trickster with special powers to 
transform itself/ himself/ herself into human or animal form or into other 
elements of nature. The trickster, sometimes referred to as a trickster of 
learning, travels on many journeys, learning lesscms in life. One such 
trickster is named ''Old Man Coyote''; one story of his adventures speaks 
of his search fcM* his bone needle. He had lost it near the bushes, but was 
looking for it near tlie fire because the light was better there. 

As people conceimed with First Nations education and research, we 
seek respectful ways to bring First Nations contexts and research together. 
We must questi(m our methods, approaches, and practices. We must 
consider whether our motives and our methods homir and respect First 
Nations ways. In tliis report we present our research prt>cess as we "sat 
ari^und our fire" and began our "search for the needle." 

In the spring of 1992, the then Ministry of Advanced Education re- 
quested the First Nations House of Learning at the University of British 
Columbia to follow up First Nations graduates from postsecondary insti- 
tutions in British Colu.nbia. In response to the Ministry's request the 
House of Learning sugge^ *^ed that a First Nations research mcKiel be devel- 
oped and piloted in two institutions, the University of British Columbia 
and one otlier. Tnis dynamic process model would address the substan- 
tive questions of interest to th. Ministry relating to; 

• the relationship between postsecondary education and employment; 

• what factors ena^urage successful graduation; and 

• what barriers and problems were faced by studenb during their 

university years and how they were overcome. 

The research model w'ould be shared with interested postsecondary' 
institutions in British Columbia. During the research process a number of 
issues distinct or unique to First Nations postsecondary education could 
he addressed. 

The de\'eIopment of the process model began with a consideration of 
the area of evaluation known as impact assessment. The result of our 
deliberations was a process model: an organic entity, adaptable and, once 
again, consistent with the principles of respect and honor that are basic to 
First Nations peoples' habits of tl'iought Tlie research process when 
viewed from this perspective becomes a dialogue that is growth-oriented 
rather tlian static, and that allow's llie central place of other such funda- 
mental First Nations principles as spirituality and a stmse of community. 
The study, then, was r(X)ted in tradition, but did entail a number of steps 
lint generally conformed to usual academic practice, including a review of 
literature, submission of the proposal for ethical review, testing the re- 
search process model, and sharing tlu* results of the project. 
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The literature confirmed the belief that the participation rate of First 
Nations peoples in higher education is less than 20‘K> of the rate of the 
general population and identified several factors associated with success 
or attrition at university, including the nature of the K-12 school system, 
U)W expectations of First Nations students, uiiresponsive curricula, lack of 
counseling, racism, financial support, institutional commitment, family 
and peer support, and presence of First Nations staff in the institution. 

The Process Model 

It appears that the process model has potential for revealing information 
iibi^ut the substantive interests of tlie Ministry (the goals t>f the present 
study), f^lowever, low return rates, longer than usual return times, and the 
need for frequent personal contact to ensure returns are factors that 
should be taken into account in planning future applications of the process 
model. These may be a functiiin of the particular diaracteri sties of UBC: 
cross-validation is desirable beft^re change in the process model is made. 

When the m'Hiel was tested by the Native Education Centre, it was 
apparent that the model itself is sufficieiitly adaptable to be of use to a 
postsecondary' institution that is very different in its goals arui student 
population from UBC. It appears, further, that the relationship with the 
UBC research team serv ed a number of purpc'»ses: to influence the decision 
io cooperate witli UBC's request; to witness and model a number of 
research processes; to complete U^e collection of participants' responses 
using bo\}^ questionnaire and focus group; and to analyze and interpret 
the resulting information. During this collaborative venture s<ime limita- 
tion^ of the puK'ess model became evident, including the low return rate 
of ll'ie questionnaireis, the problems of adapting the form for use by other 
institutions, and tiie difficulties inherent in interpreting and reporting 
results by people who understand their own context well but are to some 
extent unfamiliar with the research e terprise. 

/ UBC Graduates 

Willv regard to the UBC graduates, most the respondents were gradu- 
ates of the Faculty' of Education; about 70'’o w^ere women. They identified 
most closely widi a large number of First Nations from across Nortii 
America. Just under 40‘*n were "competent" in a First Nations language. 
.•\b<uit twi» thirds of the group had worked in a field related to the area of 
their university study. About tw’o tlnirds of the group relt that UBC had 
generally met their expectations. 

In response to two items about st^urces of support, the graduates saw a 
clear division between First Nations family, friends, and First Nations 
students' services, and other UBC and community' services; of 137 named 
sources, 119 specificalU’ focused on First Nations people, institutions, or 
t l^L First Nations agencies fespeviallv NITFPand Ts kel, which appear to 
have impact beyond tl'ieir program mandates). It is clear from tlie ques- 
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tionnaire resptmses that the participants' First Nations cultures had a 
major impact on their UBC experiences; virtually all of this impact was 
pi>sitive. Being strong with a First Nations culture constituted a major 
success factor for the questionnaire respondents. 

The first barrier may be the respondents' initial perceptions of the 
university: about 70% recalled their first few months at UBC in negative to 
neutral terms; about tlie same percentage of the adjectives they used to 
describe that experience were negative as well (e.g., scary, lonely). A second 
barrier is lack of funding or inadequate levels of funding. Just under 8U'’«. 
of the questionnaire respondents reported "barely adequate" funding or 
below: most funding came from DIA or bands, and it was this funding that 
v\’as seen as inadequate much of the time (Hvo thirds, as compared to 
about one quarter to one tliird for other funding sources). Problems were 
often barriers ti) success, many of which were some personal issue or 
characteristic. Negative perceptions of UBC as an institution constituted 
another potential barrier. The questionnaire respondents felt that, on the 
whole. UBC as an institution was somewhat more discouraging tlian 
encx>u raging. 

A major barrier discussed at length by the focus group participants was 
racism in various contexts and h)ims. Sc 'me incidents UnT tlie h^^rm of 
belittling persons or cultures; some were depersonalizing incidents of 
tokenism and assuming that First Nations programs and achievements 
were inferior to those of the majorit)^ culture. The legacy of past discrimi- 
nati(>n and racism had present impact as well: aspects discussed by the 
focus groups included the unrealistically low self-assessment and low 
self-esteem, genuinely low skill levels, emotional harriers, and lack of 
awareness of First Nations identity and issues. 

All but five of the respondents reported no difficulty in finding em- 
plo) ment, almost always In the field in which they had studied. In general 
the respondt'nis have broadened their work horizons in their field of 
(raining, and/or have assumed progressively more responsibility in the 
Field of training. Two thirds of tlie group are working in a First Nations 
context, just under tw'o thirds felt that UBC had generally prepared them 
well; another 15% had mixed feelings about quality of preparation. Nega- 
ti\’e comments tended to focus on the gap between preparation for W'ork 
and the reality' (T working (e.g., in education, in community schools). 

An outctMTie of the UBC experience thal is likely to have both a direct 
and an Indirect effect on employment is the impact of UBC tm the gradu- 
ates' First Nations identity. The positive aspects a^nfirm identity and 
legitimacy; the negative aspects challenge it and force reso!uti(^n and 
firming of identity and power. Personal grow th, another outcome of the 
UBC experience with b(Hh direct and indirect effects on t^mployability, 
was revealed in a number of the respondents' statements about UBC's 
infiuence. One important aspect of personal growtli is the graduates' 
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ability to act as role mcKlels and to serve their communities (the one allows 
the c»ther), which in turn increased the sense of personal strength and 
efficacy. Negative personal grow'tli was rarely reported. 

The Native EcUication Centre 

Although mt)st NEC graduates heard about the Centre from private indi- 
viduals, it was primarily the institutional characteristics of the NEC that 
respondents listed as influencing tlieir decision to attend. The decision 
revolved around two broad factors, relevance-accessibility and First Na- 
tions milieu-identity (each t>f which operates, of course, in the context of 
the otlier). Other factors involved included the wish to learn and pass the 
learning on to others, a commitment to First Natic^ns children, and a wish 
tt) benefit the community al large. 

Success factors likely to have been influential include the immediate 
o >n«f(>rt felt at the NEC, even during the initial months. Sources of support 
included friends and family, staff and other students in NEC, the atmos- 
phere the C enlre, the First Nations identity of the NEC, relevance of the 
course and program content, and the strict but helpful regulatiims. The 
comments of the focus group partidpai'its concentrated on four aspects; 
the pussibility of taking successive programs, course/ program quality, the 
personal <|ualities of instructors and staff, and Uie First Nations culture 
liMrning/milleu. Comments on tlie teaching skills and positive pers<mal 
i|Uiilities<T the staff and instructors are particularly frequent. 

uarriers experienced by tlie resptmdents included funding and/or lim- 
ited finances; many respondents felt that their funding was "'barely ade- 
i{uatt‘” or less. The "inadequate" source was often an agency or band. Fc^r 
Mime respondents responsibilities or perceived problems were likely to 
have been barriers; family responsibilities, financial responsibilities or 
problems, and personal situations. Negative perceptions of the Centre, 
likely to have been barriers for the few individuals making tliem, included 
specific problems with staff, perceived lack of information, and "lack of 
responsibility'" of fellow students (a measure of academic climate in one 
particular class perhaps). 

I he amnecti()n between etiucation at the NEC and employment is 
clear: virtually all the responding graduates are either employed in some 
area dost* to that of Uieir training i^r are engaged in new educatit^na! 
ventures, again for the most part in their area (T training. That is, they are 
progressing rather tlian switching. All found the NEC programs or 
courses relevant and useful. The graduates' increasing awareness and 
affiliation with First Nations is likely to act both directly and indirectly on 
graduates' employability, as is the increased sense of perstmal pow'er 
n'ported by the graduates. 

It is dear that the NEC is fulfilling its mandate to train First Nations 
peoplt* in a variety of postsecondary priigrams and to create a milieu in 
which First Nations culture and identity is validated in the nontext of 
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academic rigor (equal to that t>f otlier educational institutions). Other 
outcomes, equally desirable, include personal empowerment and growth, 
an increased involvement in First Nations issues, and an increasing sense 
of oneself as a member of a valuable culture. Success factors include the 
matching of program to needs of students, but equally important is the 
cart»ful creation i>f an environment conduciv'e to leammg and ct>mfort for 
F irst Nations people, including the skills of a caring staff. Barriers appear 
to be primarily financial, but also include a number of other factors re- 
ported as isc')lated, personal incidents. Reputation and milieu, in addition 
to east* of access and fit between pn^grams and career/perstmal goals, 
appear ti^ be major factors in the decision io attend NEC programs. 

Thi' Worki^hop/Svmpo^^ uw 

The research project and the priKess mcKiel were described during the 
daylong workshop /symposium. The comments by the workshop partici- 
pants focused on a number of specific details of the research process. 
Issues discussed includeci the question and definition of First Nations 
restMrch methiKiology and a number t^f constraining factors. The partici- 
pants felt that the structure was comfortable and that the process model 
was useful and applicable. Some participants also felt that the day pro- 
vided a demonstiation of First Nations values of honest\^ respect, and 
^haring, while one othcj commented on the prayer circle, which himored 
First Nations ways and set the pace. The few' negative comments tended to 
focus on details of arrangements or the process and its findings. Interest in 
future workshops was f^iglv with a number i>f topics being suggested. 

Hccommnuliitiofis 

VVitli regard to the research projtvt and process model recommendati(>ns 
are as follows: 

• The consensual team approach to the project w'orked well and was 
fully consistent with First Nations principles. It should be continued. 

• 1 he inclusion of Elders and students in the project, and the atmosphere 
of spiritualit)' in which meetings and discussions were often framed, 
worked well and was again consistent with First Nations principles; 
both should he continued. 

• the basic ci>mponents -.T tlie process model pnn'ed to be useful and 
iidaptable; they should be retained. 

KtH omnu’iidations with regard to substantix e areas tollovv. 

• Because First Nations graduates are putting their education to such 
good use, primarih' in First Nations settings, programs for First 
Nations students are dearly worth tlu* money put into them. It is 
important that they be suppi^rted. Instituti(>nal commitment is needed, 
as well as commitmi^nt at other levels 

• With regard to man>r success factors and harriers: 

la 
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• encourage and fund First Nations support systems in post- 
secondary institutit>ns; and enhance levels of support for those 
already operating, whether in First Nations controlled or in other 
institutions; 

• work at preen ii*)' levels to ensure gotxi preparation, especially the 
secondary school level; 

• do everytliing possible to foster strong, traditional First Nations 
culture, both inside postsecondary facilities; and in the larger 
society; 

• ensure the presence o( adequate numbers of skilled, caring staff 
(especially important is a strong First Nations presence), including 
C(>unselors to help students overcome the effec ts of past and present 
discrimination and racism); 

• work to alleviate personal funding difficulties; 

• foster change in the wider institutional climate s<> that the 
institutional climate is welcoming and humane (this factor is 
especially impi>rtant in non-First NatiiMis-controlled institutions); 
and 

• work systematically to eradicate racism at all levels. 
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Honoring l/Vh^t They 3ay: 

The Logos 

Or thf luur U>und m this report three are from the limversity of Britisli 

v'oluml^M and the otlier from the Native Education Centre i Vana>uver). 

fhe lo^o of the First Nations House of Learning at UBC may be found on the 
first page of l\irt L Developing the Process Model, and on the first page of l^art V, 
Issues, Reflechons, and Kecommendations It was creaked bv Tsimshian arhst Cion 
Win id. it cxinsists of a human face flanked by twti ravens, which also form tfie 
frame of a longhouse. The face is a humanoid with frog-Iike features and repre- 
sents First Nations peoples. Tlie house design represents the university or House of 
I uirt]in^, which is the way some aboriginal languages refer to schools. The Kaven, 
a sy mbol of creativity and learning, is also known as a tnckster or transft^rmer in 
many First Nations cultures. As represented here. Raven is transforming tlie 
university to reflect Fira Nations cultures and philosophies, liking the university 
ti* 1 ir^k Nations ccminuinities. 

fhe Native liuiian Teacher Education Program (N1 l EP) logo may be found on 
the first page of Part 11, The L^BC Experience It is based on a legend that comes 
from the Nortlwvest Coast of BC and is found in one form or another in a number 
of 1 list Nations cultures. The logo shows Raven with the sun in his beak, superim- 
posed over a circle that represents a Hole in the Skv The legend is of the time 
when the earth was in complete darkness. Raven flew through a Hole in the Sky 
where he took the sun in his beak and brought n hack through the Hole in the Sky 
to give light to the earth. Tlie NITEP Advisory Committee thought this would be a 
tilting svmk>l because NITEP hopes U> bnng the light (if education to First Nations 
vliiMren in a much more effective way than has happened in the past. The logo 
was designed bv Phillip (Oppie) CTppenheim, a Thompson First Nation artist 

Fhe logo of the Nah^ e Education Centre may be found on tlie first page of Part 

III, The NEC Experience. It was deigned by the artist Mark Henderson while he 
was a student at the Centre and depicts a Northwest Coast Sun Mask. He adapted 
file Sun Mask to represent the rising sun to symbolize the rebirth or emergence of 
individual learners' lifelting educational goals and aspirations. The Sun is impor- 
tant to m.my First Nations peoples across North America and often is a symbol of 
lift- itself 

Tile logo of file Fs^kel graduate program may be found on the first page of Part 

IV, Sharing fhe Research IVixess. it was created by the artist Vem Brown, who is a 
member iT the Tsimshian Nation and whose home community is Kitkatla, BC 
T s’kel is a Halq'emeylem word meaning Golden Eagle. To many First Nations, the 
Eagle symbolizes great achievenients and accomplishments. It is thus a fitting 
symbol of the progr»im, symbolizing both the aspirations and the accomplish- 
ments ( f the people involved with the program, be they Elders, students, advisors 

v;l fatLllt\ /staff 
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Honoring Wh^t They Say 
Fart, I: Pevelopin^ the Froceee Model 

Ifilroiiuttiori 

A habic quebiiun, which can be seen ati both shallow and deep, both simple 
and complex, is Wfiat is First Nations research and what should it look like? 
Questions of this sort are oceanic in scope, and like tlie ocean have surfaces 
and depths. As we contemplate the water, we see only its reflective sur- 
face, including our own ima).;es. Even tl'iough we know that there is an 
undersea realm masked by reflections, the surface and the upper world 
seem to be all there is. 

The :,ame is true when we are immersed in the water. Because the 
underside iif the water's surface is also reflective, we can be fully aware 
t*nlv of the depths and their contents. The underworld of the sea and its 
reflective boundary constitute the "known" world. We even see differ- 
ently under the water because light behaves differently down there. 

Research ib a cultural, human activity, and like all cultural activities it 
should proceed from the culture. "Culture" should not be added piece- 
meal t(> an imported research methodology'. Because "First Nations re- 
search" so often begins with a Western majority culture viewpoint, the 
research process becomes one t>f interpreting the depths of the ocean 
while being fully aware only of the surface. Even when we do penetrate 
the depths, much of their richness is obscured because we are seeing as we 
would on top of the tx'ean's surface. Understanding begins when we 
accept the differences between above and bek^w the water, when we begin 
tn plan rest'arch and carry it out from the pi>int oi view appropriate to 
where we are situated. 



Wfwn contemplating First Nations researcfi First Nations 
cultural principles ami ways of expression should he predominant. 

In many First Nations cultures there is a trickster with special powers 
to transform itself /himself /herself into human or animal form or into 
other element'' of nature The trickster, Mimetimes referred to as a trickster 
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of learning, travels on many journeys, learning lessons in life. As we think 
about First Nations research, we can reflect on a story told by Eber Hamp- 
ton of the Chickasaw Nation about a particular trickster. When he told this 
story he was talking about the connections between motive and method in 
research. Eber has given permission to use this story and has encouraged 
its adaptation- to make it ours. We have renamed the trickster "Old Man 

C nVi>le." 

Old Man Cc'yote had just finished a long day t^f hunting. He had walked 
miles and miles that day, over stime rough ground. |ln Canada, we should be 
"aying "kilometers and kilometers," but somehow that doesn't sound right. 

Mile> and miles ’ sounds mucli belter.) It was starting to get dark, so he 
decided to set up his camp for the night After supper, he sat by the fire and 
rubbed his feet Thev were tired and sore from the long day's walk. After he 
rubbed them, he decided to put on his fa von te moccasins. He took his 
ta \ orite moccasms out of liis bag and noticed that there was a hole in the toe 
of one c>l them. He looked for his special bone needle to mend the moccasin, 
Imt couldn't feel it in his bag. |01d Man Coyote was a modern man. He 
mended hi'^ own moccasins.l He tried again, but he couldn't feel or see the 
needle So, he started to crawl on his hands and knees around the fire to see if 
lie could find that special needle Just then Owl came flying by. He landed 
next to Old Man Ct>vote. ' What are you looking for, my friend?" said Owl. 
t^ld Man Co)t)te said, "I can't find my bone needle, my favorite needle. I 
I an't find it anytvhere " Owl said, "1 have very good eyes I'll fly around the 
fire and look for your needle." Owl made one big swoop around the fire, and 
^aui "I ».an'r see your needle, my friend ' "If the needle were around the h re, 

I would have seen it," he said "It can't be there" Then Owl asked Old Man 
C'ovote. "Where did you use the needle the last time^" "Oh, quite far away, 
iwvr m the bushes. I mended my jacket there ' Then Owl said, "If you last 
Used It somewhere else, wny are Vxm looking around the fire’ ' Old 

Man Covote looked at Owl. "Well, it's easier here Tl^e fire gives off a good 
light and I lan see better." 

As people concerned with First Natit>ns education and research, we are 
M^eking respectful ways U» bring First Nations contexts and research to- 
gether- to create an appropriate meeting place perhaps. To get to this 
meeting place we must examine our motives and assumptions, and ques- 
tion our methods, approaches, and pracuces. VVe must consider whether 
t>ur motives and our metliods honor and respect First Nations ways. In 
thi^ report we pre^Mit our rest'arch process .^s we "sat around tiur fire" 
and began our "search for the needles." 

unti hirjjo^cof the Project 

in the spring of 14^2, the then Ministrv of Advanced Education requested 
the F irst .Nations House of Learning at the University' of British Columbia 
to devt'lop a research study The study would f(»llow up First Nations 
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j^niduates from postsecondar)' institutions in British Columbia, including 
universities, colleges, and First N a tions-con trolled institutions. In re- 
sponse to the Ministry's request, the House of Learning suggested that any 
research process be giounded in First Nations cultural contexts,. yet be 
responsive to pertin^’it educational issues in ptistsecondary institutions. 
The research process suggested by the House of Learning was intended to 
result in the deveh^pment of a First Natit>ns research model piloted in two 
institutions, the University of British Columbia and one other. 

in accordance with this view, the research team decided not to follow 
typical methodology for studies of this st>rt: that is, not to send question- 
naires to a Stimple of First Nations graduates from all pt^stsecondary' 
institutions, perhaps followed by a series of inter\ iew's. There were two 
major reas^^ns for this decision: 

1. I he belief that the scope of variables that influence the extent and 
quality of postsecondary education is so broad tliat the validity of 
findings from this type of methodology' would be questionable. Such 
variables include funding, local C(^mmunity support/involvement, 
histi'ry, and experumce of the institution with First Nations peoples. 

2. the belief that any First Nations educatif)nal research must involve 
the stakeholders in the design and implementation phases and that 
they must ultimately benefit from the research experience. This belief 
implies that, among other principles, the institutions themselves must 
be in\'ol\ ed in any research that is undertaken. 

rhe team fell that we could begin to develop a resea ah model that 
would address the Cjuestwns of interest to the Ministry relating 

to; 

• the relationship between postsecondary education and empl(>yment; 

• what factors encourage successful graduation; and 

• what barriers and problems were faced by students during their 
university years, and h(^w they were overcome. 

During the research process, a number tT issues distinct or unique to 
First Nations postsecondary education could be addressed (e.g., particular 
cultural traditions/ practices). 



Thus the fumhmetUal i]uestion and position around Tohich the 
study was dest^ied was: Are postsecondanj programs for First 
Nations peoples effectwe? What is the eindencc for this? The 
evidefiLe is the experiences and ideas of the^aduates of such 
pro^anis, before, during, and after at tendance/compktion of the 
program. 



It was alsj) proposed that the research model developed through the 
UBC' experit'iue would be adapteil and piloted with one other poststvon- 
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Jtuy iiii»titution, then shared with any other interested postsecundary 
institutions in British Columbia. It was felt that these institutions might 
then adapt the model to their particular educational contexts, use the 
resulting information for pn>gram planning and improvement, and pro- 
vide the then Ministry of Advanced Educatitm with pertinent data /infor- 
mation regarding access to, and success in, postsecc'indarv educatiim for 
First Nations peoples. 

More specifically, tiie approach that was taken was to finrus on the 
experiences of graciuates from programsat two postsecondary institutions 
in British Columbia, ti’ie University of British Ci>lumbia and the Native 
rducaticin Centre (Vancouver). The study was intended bi>th to reveal 
suh^lantive findings about these experiences that would be useful to the 
respective institutions, and tv) test the research model, which would then 
be useful to any postsecondary institution wishing to undertake a process 
of formative evaluation w ith their First Nations students or graduates. 



ilie projtxt was ecjualhf balanced between substantive issues and 
methodological concerns^ 



lht‘ approach to the study was in its setting and aims consistent with 
First Nations ways. The approach, the method, and the outcomes of the 
projed were m>t st'on as being "written in stone," but rather entailed 
Jist^ussion and a consensual approach at each stage of the study, in addi- 
tion U» carerul scrutiny from a First Nations viewpoint. 

I he development of llie pnx'ess model began with a consideration of 
the area cit evaluation known as iwfHict assessment (Rossi, Freeman, & 
Wright, HS(') Tliis area of research is directed at establishing with as 
much certaintv as pt>ssihle w hether a program is pmducing its intended 
eftect< In additiiin, impact assessment attempts to estimate the magnitude 
1)1 the effects and to reveal unintended effects (both positive and negative). 
Finally, impact assessment investigates as much as possible the extent to 
whi<h the effects were caused not by the program, but by extraneous 
factors, Such extraneous factors might include maturation prcKesses, so- 
cial processt‘s, political change, or changes in family status or composition. 

Any of a large number of research and evaluation designs are apprtv 
priate for impact assessment, including experimental prticedures with 
control groups quasi-experi mental designs, case studies, time series stud- 
ie\ and cjualitative methodologies. VVe felt that a general qualita- 
tive/(]uanlitative research design offered a potentially useful approach. 

The basic components of the process model as initially delineated are 
similar to the six st ;es of any research or evaluation project. Indeed, ills 
difficult to conceive of any rescMrch williout these major stages. The com- 
ponents included: 

1 . deciding about the i]uestions to be answered: 
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2 deciding <ibout populations and samples I'lf fi>rmer students, as well 
as the definitions of such terms as First Natimts; 

3. deciding about methods of gathering information from the students 
and about relevant data /measures; 

4 deciding on a data gathering and analysis timeline; 
f» gathering and interpreting the information; and 
h. a^mmunlcating the research and its results to others. 

Because of the basic approach of the study, the research design aist) 
entailed at every stage a questioning process among the members of the 
research team, which was centered on the question Is this approji^riate in the 
f irst Nations cotitcxt? For example, when deciding about relevant data and 
measures, the important First Nations value of respect for people's pri- 
vacy came to the fore. Each potential question for the surv'ey form \va. 
examined c|{>st4y before being included, that is, if no precise reas<m for its 
inclusion cc>uld be conceptualized, that particular data item was dis- 
< a rded. 



/ 4 s becomes cvidait bekmc the First Nations nalare of the research 
luid the process model rnau he found in the details of the procedure 
and the intcrpretLiiion of the findings ratlur tluin in tlw general set 
of components. 



It seemed reasonable to us that in the case of postsecondary education 
the impact on the students is long term, and in all likelih(H)d starts when 
the students first decide to attend their particular programs. Thus both the 
substantive concerns of the Ministry' and the process mixiel we w'ished to 
devi‘lop would fit into Uiis area of formative evaluation. Because of the 
liMig-term nature of the inq>act, the experiences c>f the graduates bt'ith 
during and after pn>gram completion were relevant. 

It also ‘H^emed reasonable to accept tlie \ iew that in this cast* the most 
appropriate and valid measures of impact were the students' (mn ac- 
counts, tiieir stories. Their stories wi'iuld also reveal other valid measures 
ot impact such as their present employment status. Finally, in keeping 
with the meth<Kiolngical principle of triangulatiim, it st*emed desirable 
gather the stories in more than one way. As is described below, a mailed 
questionnaire and a special form of group interview — the focus group 
were the methods w^e chose to test. 



Htxiiiise of the need to limit the scope of the project, roe decided to 
focus 0)1 those who had completed prop'ams, the graduates. 

li is evident frtim the above discussion that the result of t'ur delibera- 
tionswasd pmcess miKlel. a flexible procedure rathtrlhana fixed rigidity, 
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an organic entity, adaptable and once aj^ain consistent with the principles 
of respect and honor that are basic to the traditional teachings of First 
Nations peoples. The research process when viewed from this perspective 
becomes a dialogue that is growth-oriented rather than static, and that 
allows the central place of such other fundamental First Nations principles 
as spirituality and a sense of community. 

It is evident as well that the study was rooted in the traditions of the 
ancestors of BC's First Peoples; throughout the study we tried to respect 
those traditions. By acting in ways that were in accord with First Nations 
principles, we hoped to ensure that tlie research process and model would 
facilitate the emptm'erment t>f First Nations peoples, as well as giving 
graduates an opportunity to share their experiences. By such sharing the 
graduates will help those who enroll in postsecondary programs in the 
future: the younger broUners and sisters of the postsecondary family." 
Giving assistance in this way In perfect accord with the important First 
Nations principle of giving ba^ k to the family and community. 

Howe\er, it is equally evident that the research project did entail a 
number ol steps that, in general, conformed to accepted academic practice, 
including a review of literature, submission of the proposal for ethical 
review , testing the research process, and sharing the results of the project. 
It is important to remember, hi»vvever, that each w'as examined for con- 
formiU' to First Nations principles, and adaptations w'ere made if neces- 
sary- 

Parts II through V of this report contain the detailed description and 
findings of each stage of the project, aai the literature review is found in 
Parts VI -VII. A summary of these seclitms follows. 

A Siinnmryof the Litcratun' 

An extensive literature review' was undertaken tliat not only included the 
published literature on First Nations p< stsecondary education (primarily 
in North America), but also a survey of fugitive literature and disserta- 
tions or theses. In addition, the literature discussing each of two method- 
ologies (i.e., survey research and focus group research) was reviewed with 
special reference to the applicatii>ns of these methods to the First Nations 
context. The full text of the literature review may be found in Parts VI- VI I, 
as well as a full list of references cited and other relevant material which 
comprises Part VIII. The brief summary below is adapted from this sec- 
tion. 

The literature affirmed the belief that the participation rate of First 
Nations peoples in higher education is less than 20% of the rate of the 
general population, and at the undergraduate level more than 70% of First 
Nations students who start a program do not complete It, as compared 
with a completion rate of over 7{}% in the general population of university 
students (Student nun's, 1993). This situation, however deplorable, reflects 
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A dramatic change since the l%()s, when Ihe participatum rate was close' to 
/t'fo. Significant changes since the 1970s have included: 

• a current attendance rate of more that 80% of First Nations children in 
pruvincially established schools, rather tinan federal schools; 

• the establishment r)f hundreds of First Nations-controlled schools; 

• the establishment in all regions of Canada (^f special university -based 
pn)grams, first in education and law and in preparatory programs, and 
now in otlier areas such as the health professions, and 

• the establishment of tertiary instituticnis by some First Nations 
communities. 

The literature identifies sc'veral fa cU>rs associated with successor attri- 
tion at university, a major factor is tlie nature of die K-12 school system. 
Barriers to success found at both pro- and postsecondary levels may in- 
clude: 

• teachers or faculty widi low' expectations of First Nations students; 

• an unresponsix e curriculum inappropriate for building the academic 
skills of First Nations peoples 

• lack of, or inappropriate, career and academic counseling; and 

• the perst>nal and systemic experience of racism. 

Other major factors are financial support for university studies, family 
and peer supp(»rt, institutional climate, and institutional support. ITie 
literature indicates that postsecondary services work best when botli 
teaching and nonteaching staff are tliemselves members of a First Nation. 

As one part of the process of surv-eying the literature, a surv'ey of 
poslsecondary institutions was completed, Tlie intent of the surv'ey was to 
identify of the fugitiv e literature: in-lH>use and iHher unpublished studies 
First Nations I'ducational programs. Of the 250 institutions to which 
i]uestionnaires were sent, 78 responded. Tlie form contained four 

t|uestions tliat were answered Yes or No, in addition to two questions 
requesting a written respt^nst' and a space for other comments. 

The 78 institutions responded to the Yes/ No questions as follows: 

1 Hii> mif i}i>tituliofi or inv\^rani avupk'tcd a follou' uy sOa/i/ of First Nd 
tioiis graduates? 

17 (21.8'^, 

No SM (75Y)'?o 

No rt'sponst' 2 

2. /fi7S your mstitutiofi or program coffiylctcd an roaltiatum (cither intcninl or 
cxhruaF that inrliidc< wrasurcs or huiiaitors of First Nntioiii students' sue 
CtVs e? iittrition^ 

24 

Ni> 

Nn rt'sponse 3 (3 
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3 your imlitution compktcd ani/ kuui of assessment of First Nations stu 
dents' eiiueatiotml turds in your area, or any study of institutional effective- 
relatiir to First Nations students'^ 

Yes 30 (38.5%) 

No. 28 (35.9%) 

respLinst^ 2i) (25.8%) 

4. If you have responded "yes" to any of llw abair questions, are the rcitorts ac- 
cess tble^ 

Yes. 27 (34.8%) 

No 23 (29.57o) 

No response. 28 (35.9%) 

With regard to the two write-in questions and the miscellaneous com- 
ments made, the 78 institutions ^ave the tollovving responses: 

1 . Do you knom of other studies/literature that misfit he useful? 

Iwenty-four institutions made a comment in this section of the form. In 
general they fell .n to one of three areas: references t(^ programs, boards, or 
institutions (8 comments); references to individuals (6); and references to 
reports or published literature (10). The references to programs, boards, or 
institurions included the American Indian Education Cc>nsc^rtium, Fraser 
Valley College, Lakehead University, the Metis and Piegan Nations, the 
1 'Diversity' of Calgary, the California State Universities (2 comments), and 
the Southwest Indian Training Committee. 

The six references to individuals were general suggestions of people 
known to have worked in the area (i.e., to have ct^mpleted some study that 
the respondent felt was relevant, such as a program evaluation). They 
included university faculty (3), DIAND (1), and First Nations-controlled 
school boards (3). 

Of the 11) references U> reports or literature, one person merely noted 
that many studies were available, and a second respondent commented 
that many INAC and UN documents were available. A further two re- 
ferred us to a report or biblii^graphy. Of the remaining six respondents, 
iwo referred us to published journal articles in the foumal of American 
Indian Education and the lounml of hidij^enous Education. "n“ie final four 
responses included references to specific reports. 

2 . Do you have any other su^^gestions that mi^ht help us ^ 

Twenty- two institutions responded to this request. Five comments w’ere 
referrals to specific people the respondents felt might serve as informants 
or resource persons. Of the remaining 17, five were "miscellanec^us." One 
persi^n simply endorsed the need for a study such as ours, another gave us 
the name of a consulting firm, and a third noted that there were no UBC 
graduates in their area. A fourth respondent said that their institution dd 
not identify' First Nations students or graduates. The fiftli person asked for 
a copv (>f i>ur study when it w'as ci'mpleted. 
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SiN of the 12 remaining responses were referrals io literature or to 
institutional activity. Of the six, two referred us to an institutional history 
that "'might" be available and to an internal DIAND sur\x^y of First Na- 
tit'Hs students. A tl^iird persi>n referred us to ERIC files, and tw'o others 
noted that their institutions were dt>ing some form of study or review of 
First Nati(^ns students. The sixth noted that their institution did some 
yearly follow-up c^f graduates. 

The remaining six responses were suggestit>ns about the conduct t»f the 
study, including a recommendation that students be contacted (3 respon- 
dents) and a suggestitin that daily contact with students be made. One 
suggested tliat "scK'ial counseUirs" be asked to participate, while the final 
respimdent suggested that participatory evaluation would be worthwhile. 

Otiur Commmts 

just under ('jne half (i.e., 36) of the 78 institutions had some additional 
comments or enclosures. Nine sent documents with their respt>nses. For 
example, the Carrier-Sekani Tribal Council sent copies of an educational 
assessment study they had completed in 1986 and a directory of educa- 
tional resources for their area (Brown, 1986a, 1986b; 1987). The enclosures 
are discussed in the full literature review found in Parts VI and V (I, 

A further 11 institutions noted that studies were available. One institu- 
tu>n asked for a formal request for the report. Four noted that such studies 
were unavailable, and one respondent commented that their studies were 
out i>f dale. Finally, five institutions stated that tlieir studies of students 
were ongoing, hiur others gave contact names and addresses, and five 
wished to share our findings when vve had completed the study. 

CcfU'ral Conuficfits 

It is evident from the above results that only about one third of the 
postsecondary institutions who responded to the request for information 
have conducted follow-up studies of First Nations students, studies of 
success factors or barriers, or needs assessments. Judging from the results 
t>f the survey, and the literature review in Parts VI and VII, it appears that 
the present study may add to the kncmledge base in the area of First 
Nations postsecondary education. 

Project Methodology 

This section outlines the general approach and methodt)logical plan. More 
specific details of the methodology as used at the two postsecondary sites 
are briefly summarized below. The detailed descriptions are to be found in 
the Ntvtions on the UBC and the Nabve Education Centre experiences 
respectnely. The plan fi>r the workshop/ symposium, during which the 
research project and process model were presented to interested postsec- 
ondary insiitutiims, may be found in Part IV. 
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A> <iho\t\ the* hd-'^ic comptments of thi* pmeess model as 

miUaily delineated were: 

I deciding about the questiims to be answered; 

2. deciding about populations and samples of h>rmer students, as well 
as the definitions of such terms as Fir^f Natiofv>; 

3. deciding about metlukds of gatfiering information from the students 
and about relevant data /measures; 

4. deciding on a data gatliering and analysis timeline; 

5. gathering and interpretiiig the information; and 

h communicating tlie research and its results to otlners. 

Ihest* six steps were adapted for the present research project. Tl^e formu- 
Lition and testing of the initial model at the Unix ersit)' of British Columbia 
include(i' 

1 ad(»pting the three interests of the Ministry as the questions t>f interest 
(i.e., the relation of eniplovnient to education, success factors, and har- 
riers); 

2 deciding to surve\ the t'ntire populatii>n of F'irst Nalic>ns graduates, 
across all programs and all years, the term F Ms! Natiotki to be defined 
broadly; 

V deciding to use two major methoiis of data collection: the quantita- 
tive/qualitative mailed survey and the ftKus group, with limited use 
of a third metheni, teleph(>ne interviews; the survey would ask for 
bolli forced and open choices; the focus group questions would be 
bast‘d in part the results ot the sur\'eys; 

4. devilling to use two mailouts and persi^^al contact to maximize return 
r«Ues or questionnaires, and two different focus groups, with two dif- 
ferent methods i>f analysis for the focus group transcriptions; and 
s. deciding to communicate the initial results and iitiliW of the process 
M\i>del to tlieotlier postsecondary institution initially, and then to any 
interested postsecondary institution during the sharing day; this day 
to be followed by a report b(^th for the then Ministry of Advanced Ed- 
ucation and for general distribution 

Because of the basic approach of tlie study, it is import - at to remember 
that the research design also entailed at e\ ery stage a questioning process 
among the members of the resiMrch team, whiich was centered on the 
question /> this airp/opriatc m tlw First Natiofis context^ Because of the fix' us 
given to such considerations, it is evident that the research design itself is 
expli>rator\-, as are the finciings discussed belt>w. 

I he S//C Ea7?tT/c/t(Y’s A Privu'w 

Parts II and ill of this report give in c(>nsicierable detail the findings of the 
L'BC' experienct" and the experience of the Native Fducatit>n (Vnlre. 
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/As t(V diy/<f the findiny^ frovi the two sties, it becomes czndeiit 
tfuit the process model does indeed luive potentinl os a format we 
evulnotlon/impact assessment device: and that thefindmys 
direclhi address the three interests of the then Ministry of 
.Advanced Education: edneation/employment relationship, success 
factors, and barriers. 



With regard to the UBC graduates, most the respo»iidents were 
graduates of the Faculty of Education; about 70‘!4. were women, lliey 
idea til ied most closely with a large number of First Nations from aemss 
North America Tlie graduates saw a clear division between First Nations 
la mil) , friends, and First Nations students' ser\*ices, and otl'ier UDC and 
community services; t>f 137 named sources, 11^1 specifically ft^cused on 
First Nations people, institutions (>r Uf3C’. First Nations agencies (espe- 
cially NITFP and Is^kel, which appear to have impact beyond their pro- 
gram mandates). It is clear fnmi the questionnaire responses that the 
p.ulicipants' First Natii>ns cultures had a majt>r impact on their UBC 
experiences; virtually all of this Impact was positive. 

The first barrier may be the respondents' initial perceptions ol the 
universitv; about 70 % of the questionnaire respondents recalled their fir^t 
few months at UBC in negativ'o or neutral terms. A second barrier is lack 
ot tuiulingor inadequate levels of funding. Prt^blems are often barriers to 
sLit ces*^: the questitM'inaire respondents indudei.1 170 prt^blerns or ob'^la- 
I les, UH of which were some perstmal issue or characteristic Negative 
perceptions of UBC’ as an institution amstitute another pi'tential barrier. 
I be questionnaire respondents felt that, on the whede, UBC' as an mstitu- 
lion was‘s)mewhat more discouraging than encouraging. 

A major barrier discussed at length by the focus group participants was 
racism In \arii)us contexts and forms. Some incidents took the form of 
hidittling pers<>ns m- cultures; some were depersAinalizing incidents ot 
token and assuming that First Nations programs and achievement*^ 
were inferior to those of the majority culture. The legacy of past t^i'^c^imi' 
nation and racism had preset'll impact as well. 

All but live of the respondents reported no difficulty in finding em- 
ployment, a!mt>st always in the field in which they had studied. In general 
the respondents havt* broadened their wt'rk hori/.ons in tlieir held of 
training, arul/or have assumed progressively more responslbilit\ in the 
field of training I wo thirds of the group are working in a First Naiu'ns 
u>nte\t. 

An (mtcomeof the UBC' experience likely to have both a direct and .in 
indirect t»ffei t(in employment is the impact of UBC' on the graduates' 
\atii>ns identitx' F\'r i|uestionnaire re^pi»niK*nts, that impav t was 

positne, but not evi’rv ihing reflected positi\ely on lht‘ institution. Per- 
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^ona\ growth, another outcome of the UBC experience with both direct 
and indirect effects on employability, was revealed in a number of the 
questionnaire respondents' statements about UBC's influence. In a general 
wav it can be seen as the result of focus on the individual as agent in 
[us/her own educatii'>n. Negative personal growth w’as rarely reported. 

In tl“ie NEC testing it appears that the mc>dei itself is sufficiently adapt- 
able to be of use to a postsecondaiy' institution that is very different in its 
goals and student population from UBC. During this collaborative ven- 
ture, however, sc^me limitations of the process mtxiel became evident, 
including ihe low return rate of the questionnaires, the problems of adapt- 
ing the form for use by t>ther institutions, and the difficulties inherent in 
interpreting and reporting results by people who understand their own 
amtext well but are to some extent unfamiliar with the research enter- 
pristv 

Although most NEC graduates heard about the Centre from private 
ind viduals, it was primarily the institutional characteristics of the NEC 
that respondents listed as inHuencing their decision to attend: the decision 
revolved around two broad factors: relevance-accessibility and First Na- 
tions milieu-identity' (each of which operates, of course, in the context of 
the other). A major aspect of accessibility' is the comfort level students felt, 
even on first entering the Centre, while another is the desire ti> learn about 
First Natums heritage and to be with other First Natit^ns people. Other 
factors involved included the wish to learn and pass the learning on to 
others, a commitment to First Natii>ns children, and a wish to benefit tl^e 
community' at large. 

Success factors likelv to ha\ e ceen influential include thecomhut felt at 
the NEC; support from friends and family, staff, and other students in 
NEC; the atm(^sphere of the Centre; the First Nations identity of the NEC, 
rele\ ance of course and program Ci>ntent; the possibility of taking succes- 
sive programs; ci'iurse/ program quality'; and the personal qualities of 
instructors and staff. All these factors would operate together, interacting 
with each other to create a context for learning and success for First 
Nations students. Barriers experienced by the respondents included fund- 
ing and/(.)r limited finances. For some respondents, responsibilities or 
perceived problems were likely to have been barriers: family respc'insibi li- 
lies, financial responsibilities and problems, and personal situations, spe- 
cific problems with staff, perceived lack of information, and "lack of 
responsibility" of fellow* students (a measure of academic climate in one 
particular class, perhaps), lack of day care and transportation problems. 

The connection between education at the NEC and employment is 
clear: virtually ail the responding graduates are either employed in some 
area Lii>se U> that of their training, or are engaged in new* educational 
ventures, again for the mo^^t part in their area of training. In actditiiin, the 
NEC is serving as a M>urce t>f renewed affiliation wiUi First Nations. 
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strengthening the sense or community cmd teaching a renewed apprecia- 
tion for First Nations values. Awareness of First Nations issues and of 
present silTiations were alsr^ mentitwd. This increasing awareness and 
affiliation with First Nations is likely to act indirectly on graduates' em- 
ployability, as is the increased sense of personal power reported by the 
graduates, which entails increased confidence, self-este m, determinati(m, 
and increased forming of positive social ties. 

The research project and the process model were described during the 
daylong workshop /symposium. The comments by the workshop partici- 
pants f( reused on a number of specific details of the research process, 
limitations and aspects of the research methodology and the process mod ■ 
ef and the redefinition (^f the research process to fit community' needs. 
Comments made after the workshop/symposium w'ere generally posi- 
tive. The participants felt that the structure was comfortable and that the 
priKess model was useful and applicable. The few negative comments 
tended to focus on details of arrangements or the priKess and its findings. 
Interest in future workshops was high, with a number of topics being 
suggested. 
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Hai-t II: The UdC Experience 

Tho First Nfilions House of Learning; at UPC was the first site lo be 
mv'oKvd in piloting the process mcKiel, that is, in the adaptation of an 
impact assessment procedure that involveci the use of survey and focus 
^!;roup methodologies. Tliis section of the report contains a brief descrip- 
tion iU‘ First Nations education at UBC, outlines the methodology’ used in 
pili>ling the process mi>del, and presents the substantive findings. Works 
cited appear in Part VIII, following the Review of Literature. 

First Nations Education at LIBC 

Individuals from a number of First Nations had attencied tiie University of 
British Columbia from its early days. However, it was not until 1974 that 
the program of First Nations education at UBC was established: the Native 
Indian Teacher Education Program (NITEP). A number of other pro- 
grams, including the Native Law program, were ini hated during the next 
decacie; in 1987 the First Nahons House t)f Learning was established as a 
vehicle to draw together, increase', and give greater visibility to the First 
Nations presence on campus. 

The First Nations House tif Learning is not merely an academic home 
U>r First Natiims programs, but is rather an enhty that c<’>ordinates existing 
efforts, stimulates new initiatives, gives support, and serves as a liaison 
between First Nations communities, students, and the University. 



The mission of the First Nations House of Learning is to work 
toward nmkin;^ the University's resources more accessible to BC's 
First Nations peoples and to improtv the ability of the Unwersity 
to meet the needs of First Nations. The House of Learning is 
dedicated to quality preparation in all fields of post secondary 
Uudy, witl: quality education being determined by its relevance to 
the philosophy and values of Tirst Nations. The House of Learning 
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seeks direct ion from First Notions Lomifumities through 
Lon^ultation meetings ami xvorkshops held throughout the 
proinnce. 



In keeping with tlie spirit of these goals, the objectives of the House of 
L.eaming are: 

• to facilitate the participation of First Nations people in a wide range I'jf 
study areas by providing information and support ser\ices; 

• to expand the range and depth of program and course offerings within 
llie faculties, schools, and institutes at UBC related to needs identified 
by First Nations people and communities in BC; 

• to uientify and promote research that would extend the frontiers of 
knowledge for the benefit of First Nations; 

• to increase First Nations leadership on campus; 

• to explore the possibility of founding an international compc'jnent for 
the advancement of First Nations people everywhere, and 

• {a establish a Longhouse on campus to enhance access and support 
'^^^rvl^es for First Nations students. 

I he last objective was accomplished in May 1993 with the Official 
Opening of the First Nations House of Learning Longhouse on the site of 
the uni\ersit)''s original arboretum tt> which trees came from the four 
directit>ns over 50 years ago. T he Longhouse in its setting of international 
natural beauty truly belongs to First Nations: every stage from determin- 
ing an architect to selecting furniture was done by committees of Elders, 
students, staff, and faculty. 

The Proi^rams: A Fricf Description 

\ITE'\ In I9h9 a small grc'iup of First Nations educations formed the BC 
Nalivv l eacliers' Asscociation. The creation of a Native teadner education 
program was one of five priority areas identified by members of the 
Association at the time of its creation, and five years later the NITEP 
program was established in cooperation with UBC. 

At present NITEP is similar to the basic elementary education program 
offered at UBC. NITEP students take the same compulsory education 
courses and have identical graduation requirements. Two of the NITEP 
courses (First Nations educational history and issues in First Nations 
pedagogy) are open to students campus- wide. In addition, NITEP re- 
quires extra seminars and field placements during the first three years, 
w'hich pnwide opportunities to observ'e and participate in a variety of 
school settings. 

The first two years of NITEP are offered through regional field centres, 
which enables students to remain in tlieir communities and with their 
families and to understand education from the perspectives of their home 
communities. A field centre coordinator provides counseling, instruc- 
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tional, and administrative serv'ices. UBC faculty travel to the field centres 
to teach education-related courses. 

First Nations Law. The First Nations Law program began at UBC in 1976 
when the faculty initiated an affirmative action program to facilitate the 
admission of First Nations applicants to the Faculty of Law' . Since that time 
the faculty has played a leading role in increasing the numbers of First 
Nations lawyers in Canada and in additkm has been a leader in teaching, 
re^arching, and writing about First Nations law and legal issues. The Law 
F'aculty currently offers six cc^urses related to pertinent issues and rights of 
First Nations peoples. 

The First Nations Law Program strives to make the law school experi- 
ence relevant and to meet the students' needs and objectives. Not only is 
the First Nations perspective included in some regular law courses at 
present, hut it will be even more per\asive in the future. The program 
requires three years of full-time study, with a bar exam and a iine-year 
articling (apprenticeship) to k>llow' before admission to the Bar British 
Ci>lumbia 

Vs'^kel. In 1^S4 the Ts’lcel graduate program w’as initiated in the Faculty 
of Education to respond to the needs of the graduates of the NITEP 
program who were employed as principals or in other leadership posi- 
tions. These students voiced a need for graduate studies opportunities that 
would address administrative and First Nations educational concerns, 
challenges, and issues. The first group of students helped the faculty to 
develop some of the First Nations courses and also named the program. 
Ts'lcel is a Halq'emeylem word meaning Gtilden Eagle. To many First 
Nations the eagle symbolizes great achievement and accomplishments. 

The Tsl^el program, originally offered in educational administration, 
required the completion of core courses in First Natioris issues and educa- 
tional leadership, as well as satisfying the requirements of the Faculty' of 
Graduate Studies at UBC. In a few years First Nations students in other 
departments requested a program like Ts‘1<el. At present Ts"kel has ex- 
panded from the master's to the doctoral level and includes students in the 
following departments in the Faculty of Education: Social and Educational 
Studies, Centre for Curriculum and Instruction, and Educational Psychol- 
ogy' t.rd Special Education. 

y, (faith Care Professions. The most recent program to be initiated is the 
First Nations Health Care Professions Program, begun in 1988. This pro- 
gram is an interventive and supportive initiative designed to attract First 
Nations students to the health professions, to support First Nations stu- 
dents enrolled in the sciences and health professions, and to assist the 
health science disciplines in creating programs responsive to First Nations 
needs. The program has been active in recruitment of high school stu- 
dents, identification of potential health care professions students on cam- 
pus, academic C4>unseling, a Summer Si'ience program and Synala 
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Honourb Pn^gram for high schtx>l students, course development, and for 
the creation and sponsorship of a Native Health Resea rdi Database. 

At the initiation of the program, no First Nations students were en- 
rolled in the Faculty of Medicine and very few in other health sciences 
faculties and schools. By 1989 there w'ere four students and that number 
had increased to 19 by 19^1 . As active recruitment of high school students 
u>ntinues, numbers will continue to sw'ell. 

P^oce^is Model: Metfiodolo^xf 

riw Sun^ei/ Questionnaire 

Construction. It was imptirtant to decide whether to design a relatively 
short questionnaire with restricted-choice responses that could be scaled. 
T he motivation to do so comes frc>m the kntiwledge that; 

• data that are at least ordinal make for more straightforward 
generalization t)f findings; 

• restricted-ch(.>ice responses are easier to answer and so may provide for 
a higher return rate; and 

• open-ended text questions are both more difficult to answer and much 
more difficult, expensive, and time-consuming to analyze. 

It was decided tiiat the research que^^lions required a balance in clear 
lavt>r <>t i^pen-ended, narrative-response items. This is because the re- 
search questions are complex and lo find that complexity in the responses 
we would ha\ e to ask those who responded to provide: 

• explanati(>ns of amtexts for coming to UBC and studying there; 

• recollection'^ <>f situations that affected tiieir progress; 

• descriptions of their perceptions and attitudes; and 

• retrospec ■ e assessments about how well their UBC experience 
prepared them for their further education and w'ork. 

VV(' did not want to impose descriptive categories on the participants in 
the job we asked each of tliem do. 

A fir^t \ ersion of the questionnaire was developed at a research team 
vvorkshi^p. It was piloted with six graduates who gave comments and 
recommendations, and some items were mt>dified on that basis. In general 
the design imperatives of Sudman and Bradbum (1982) were followed in 
question construebon and questionnaire design. 

The modified version, a five-page questionnaire with six forced-choice 
Items and 17 open-ended Items, was mailed to 216 First Natitms graduates 
of UBC in December 1992. Graduates were identified from records at First 
Nations House of [.earning, through review of other University rec(^rds, 
and by snowballing, asking graduates from different eras if they could 
identify others. Questionnaires were sent to all kni’iwn First Nations grad- 
uates. Anonymity of participants was promised and maintained. 

After an initial assessment of returns, a seamd mail-out of question- 
naires to nonrespondents was made, along with folknv-up telephone calls 
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loall nonrespondents whose telephone numbers were known. Tlie final 
number t)f returns, 67, gives a return rate of 3\%. 

Ihe quesliiinnaire and the cover letter inviting response are included 
in Appendix A. 

Auahjiu issues. The decision to depend most on narrative-resp(^nse 
questions committed the research team to a painstaking analytic process 
in which the first step w'ould be to determine what salient descriptive 
categories and meaningful distinctions the participants appeared to em- 
ploy in their retrospections. The sec\>nd part of analysis was the docu- 
mentation of both variability' (i.e., range) and uniformity (i.e., relativ'e 
incidence (if a "value") within tht>se categories. The second part of analysis 
provides a test of the descriptive adequacy c>f that first analytic step, 
generalizing the descriptive categories. 

In addition, the dependence on narrative response sets the tone for the 
entire project and defines a perspective for interpreting this discussion of 
findings. Decause of the way most research questions in education are 
framed, w'e are inclined to look at incidence of a particular value as 
definitive of the finding. In this report it is important to note what propor- 
tion of the group has a cc'tmmon response or comment. Equally important 
is the range of responses. When vve document that one or tw'o participants 
made a similar observation, it is as important a finding as the report that, 
for example, 50% or 95% made a similar observation. Modal responses are 
no more Important than solitary responses. 

The return rate and the open-ended nature of the questions dictate 
another caution in interpretation of respc^nses and in inference. The return 
rateof 3T’4> is comparable to other return rates in First Nations university 
graduate follow-up studies (e.g., Wilson, 1983, W'here a mailed question- 
naire in Wisconsin to 214 First Nations university graduates brought a 
27,8'’;. return rate). We have to ask, What does nonresponse mean? and 
whether unknown selection factors for initial identification of the popula- 
tion should qualify any inference about a general population of First 
Nations graduates. 

Return rates are highest (a) with shorter questionnaires; (b) with re- 
stricted-choice questionnaire items; and (c) with homogeneous popula- 
lk>ns. Our questionnaire would require the better part of an hour to 
complete if done cursorily, w'ith a preponderance of open-ended ques- 
tions, sent to a population from more than 30 different First Nations 
people who graduated in a variety of faculties over a 38-year period — 
surely a heterogeneous population. 

There is ni> assumption whatever about parametric inference to a pi>p- 
ulation of First Nations UBC graduates; this is not a seritius problem 
because it is not an implied objective of the research question. It is a 
problem only if the propensity to couch educational and scxial science 
research questions in terms of formal parametric, sur\'ey, factoral, c»r de- 
terministic design terminology creates misunderstanding and misinter- 
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pretiUion oi the rebults reported here In thiii context it is valuable to recall 
that the research objectives in this part of the project were: 

1 . to identify all possible First Natu>ns recipients of UBC degrees; and 

2. to ask them to focus on their own experiences, to provide information 
that alU)vvs for generalization about (a) the relationship between their 
university education and employment; (b) factors leading to success- 
ful graduation; and (c) identification of barriers (’>r pn>blems experi- 
enced during their student years, with discussion of how those 
harriers were overa>me. 

Ihus the b(Kiy of data from which we generalize includes text re- 
sponses frc>m 67 people w'ho have successfully completed at least one 
degree at UBC. None of the respi>nses is entirely cursory. The pec'iple whc^ 
respt^nded obviously reflected on what they wrote, It Ux>k commitment on 
their part to respt^nd. We consider we have a rich resource, a data source 
created by almost one third of the identified graduates in which they 
reflect on I'ur questions of research interest. We are bound, then, to ex- 
plore that corpus for its nuances, its specificatiim of explanatory context, 
and its intent. We believe that tJie respondents' commitment is evidence of 
a First Nations value of sharing for community benefit In accordance with 
i>ur own First Nations values we respect entirely the legitimacy and valid- 
ity tT the testimony they have provided through anonymous question- 
naire. 

The descriptive categories that the participants gave us suggest areas 
liir exploration t>f more precisely focused questions, using research de- 
signs that would allow parametric inference or more clearly relational, 
possibly deterministic, statements. Another research area implied from 
thi^- project is t(> ask similar questions about barriers, problems, and suc- 
cess factors of people who did not graduate. 

Amlusis. Text responses were transcribed and maintained in computer 
files. Responses to forced-choice items were entered into files readable by 
the SPSS statistical analysis program and those results were tabulated. 
I ext responses were coded and marked using tlie TextBase Alpha com- 
puter program, the conventions for ciKiing being established as noted in 
connection with each question separately, 

As noted below, for some cases responses w'ere assigned to nonriinal 
categories, and tests of ass<iciation with the following variables were per- 
ftirmed: age at first entry, year of first entry, gender, competence in a First 
Nations language, faculty, degree, source of funding, and assessment of 
ad(H]uacy of funding. Tests of association were performed on contingency 
tables created by cross-tabulating all tlie categories named above with all 
otiier items that allowed for tabular aggregation and generalization. 

We were particularly interested to see if response values would differ 
hv gender, source of funding, faculty, and peritid of attendance. The latter 
v\as particularly interesting given the changing demography of First Na- 
tions po^'tsecondarv attendance in tlie lV8()s, radical policy changes that 
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made fund mg much mono difficult to obtain in themid-19H(.)s, and increas- 
ing band administration of postsecondary funding accelerating in the 
mid-1^80s. We created two cut-off points, 1980 and 1985, and performed 
tests of association with all otl'ier categories based on dividing the gn^up 
into '"before" and "after" both 1980 and 1985. No statistically significant 
assi>ciation was found, and the only apparent tendency vvas toward more 
band-administered funding during later peri(xis and a tendency toward 
admissions at a somewhat younger age, closer U> high schtx’)! graduation. 
I best' are ious trends of whic h ever\-one associated w'ith First Nations 

po''lst‘idi>dary educaticm is aware. 

I he disc ussion of the findings is organized for the most part in tlie 
t»rder of the questiiumaire items. The salience v>f the findings is communi- 
cated mi>st eloquently by examples of what the participants wrote; for 
se\eral items (.{notations from the responses vire shown without additional 
comment. 

The findings are describe<.1 in considerable detail to reflect S(»me of the 
ri( hness <>f tin' information that the respondents g«ue us. A summary of 
tlit‘ data is pTi -s ided at the end this .station (following the detailed 
prescMitation of the focus group findings). 

7 //C l ocu^ Groiqh^ 

Cowpositiotj iWil iirnm^^ntii'ut^. Tlie participants for the focus groups 
wiTe selected by responses that accompanied tlie questiinmaire and di- 
\ ided into three groups; 

1 those' who lived near Vancous’er; 

? t.h(>se vvho lived near Kaml(x>ps; ami 

^ tliose who agreed to be interviewed but lived too far away, and the 

expense' to bring them in would have been too great; letters were sent 

requesting a telephone interv iew on May 14, 1993. 

Before setting up the fcxrus groups the research team spent a great deal of 
lime formulating the questions. 

An initial consideration for formulation of the questions was What 
pattern or ran^c ofresponsei^ to the questionnaires can we ask peop>le to deal with 
in a focus ^roup; wimt ran^e and explanatory context for rcs}H)nse tni^ht he useful 
to ICS ^ One characterization of the questionnaire responses was that partici- 
pant emembered a kind of contradictory response, both alienation from 
and atfiliation with UBC. In this context they had both good and bad 
memories of tlie place and their experiences there. This dictated one of the 
focus group questions. Others were formulated to address the interests (^f 
the Ministry of Advanced Education with regard to the relationship be- 
tween employment and education and success facU>rs or barriers. 

The initial set of questions was piloted witli six graduate students to 
test their use in context, and they suggested changes in question I'lrder in 
which tlie team members concurred. 

The final set of focus group questions were; 
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I It has been said that students have mixed feelings toward UBC — that 
they feel intellectudlly challenged, have a chance for achievement and 
feel jt>y, while at the same time have feelings of frustration and disap- 
pointment. Do any of yt>u have such feelings and amid you expli>re 
those feelings with us? 

2. Thinking back over the time since you graduated, what is yi>ur fond- 
est memory of UBC, the most positive memory' ? Thinking back over 
the time since you graduated, what is the worst, most negative experi- 
ence you had at UBC? Which is the most predominant? How' do you 
feel now? 

3. Now i would like you to think about your UBC experience in connec- 
tion with your job. How el id UBC prepare you fc»r ye>ur job? H(hv did 
L BC fail to prepare you tor your je)b? How would you describe the re- 
lationship of your UBC educatiein to your employment? What in yemr 
present )ob have you had io do that you were not trained U> do at 
UBC^ 

4. What changes vvouki you like te^ see made to make UBC a better 
learning experience h>r future First Nations students? What could we 
do to instigate tliese changes? Ffow do you see tliese changes being 
brought about? 

The Vancouver focus gnmp dlscussii>n was conv'ened at the U>ng- 
house on the UBC campus on April 17, W93, with seven participants (10 
had said they could attend). The boardroom was pleasant, with comfort- 
able chairs and a comfortable temperature. Lunch was provided from 
Uiurn until 1 p.m , and the meeting got under way at 1:15 p.m. The group 
was responsive and the information tTnved in apparently random order 
from one participant to another. The discussion was tape-rea^rded and 
later transcribed. 

The discussion covered some emotional issues. All participants were 
treated with respect for themselves and for their feelings. A feeling of 
acceptance and belonging was in the group. It met for four hours. 

The Kamloops fiKus group met May 15, 1^^3, with 10 participants. The 
meeting was held in a former Indian residential schiH>l building, which 
triggered many memories because several of the participants had at- 
tended school there and others had attended residential school in similar 
surroundings. The' rcxim was huge, with extremely high ceilings. It was 
very' warm and the chairs were uncomfortable. The people came in over a 
perK»d t>f time, with some arriving before lunch, some during, and some 
after lunch. Some arrived after the meeting had begun. Three visitors were 
also present. 

The group in Kamloops were older than tlie Vana>uver group, al- 
tht>ugh several might have attended UBC at the same time as the Vancou- 
ver group, anci this is one of the differences between Lhe nature of the 
discussions. Many of the Kamloops group spoke of their residential 
schooldays, of the demeaning and divTiminalory' treatment they reauved. 
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They related these experiences as the bej:;inning of their awareness and 
confrontatit^n witii racism; they spoke t»f how it continued at UBC, espe- 
cially in anthropology classes. Many t>f the Kamloops people came with 
ilelailed written informahi>n that they checked off from time to time to be 
''ure that all their points had been included in discussion. 

As described above, the entire proceedings of each 
focus group were tape-recorded and Iranscribeci by a member of the 
rest^arch team. The results t>f the two groups were analyzed differently in 
()rder to test two strategies for their utility in a First Nations context. 

The analytic procedure used with the Kamlocips focus group was or- 
ganized according to the three goals o( the project as a whole. Within each 
ot the three goals a framework of themes was created as the transcripts 
v\ere analyzed. More specifically, each statement made by a participant 
was categi>rized by asking the general ciuestion "What is this statement an 
example oP" For instance, consider the statement: "NITEP could have 
given us a rru>re realistic view of ... teacher interx'iews ... when I went U> my 
first inten iew I was really shocked ... they were all Indian people but the 
questions ... were all ... Di A questions ... like ... what would your year plan 
he f(>r grade 3/4." On reflection it seemed that this statement w'as an 
exampk' of a pcrcrivcil imtkiju(uy in UHC > edlicatwii ifw^ruiu. It was classi- 
tied as such; if this particular categi^rx' had not previi>usly existed it was 
created. 

The method usc^d to analyze tlie transcription of the Vancouver fiKus 
group concentrated >n the contextual aspects r)f the participants' discus- 
sion. It is integrated with the repc'rt of the findings of that group because 
it was fell it wt>uld be best understood if merged in that way. 

Once again, the findings are reported in considerable detail. A sum- 
mary' of the results, integrated with those of the cjuestionnaire, is at the enci 

tlii^ part of the report. 

Ilk' Tehylkmc Interviews. 

Of the 12 people who were ci^ntactecl for telephone interx ievvs, successful 
connection was made with only five for formal interview. They were 
asked the same questions that had been formulated for the focus group 
discussions. Their responses were examineci for theme and context and 
are reported below. 



Tiw Questiowuiirc f iiuHni^s 

Ihis subsection of the report is quite lengthy, primarily because of the 
richness of the data and the number of open-ended questions. The vari- 
ables discusseci in each of the* five divisit^ns inclucie; 

The yrfldu/3Zcs and their programs.’ timelines, faculties, fielcis of study, 
ilegrees, gender, age, Farst Nati(»ns identification, First Nations language 
competence 
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i/nmrsifi/ work before entering universit)', enter- 

ing UBC, btisis for ddmissk^n, academic preparation, application, admis- 
sion and registration, the first few mt>nthsat UBC. 

there — aitethHu^ UBC: funding, problems, responsibilities, facti^rs 
credited for success, UBC as an institution (helped /discouraged). 

After UBC in retrospect: after graduation (work experience), did UBC 
prepare its graduates well? Expectations t if UBC (how met), UBC's general 
influence. 

The First Nations UBC interactioti: First Nations culture (influence on 
UBC experience), impact of UBC cm First Nations culture and identity. 



It IS important to realize that, aUhou;^li the interaction between 
I'lrst Nations cidtiire/iiientit}/ ami UBC is discussed in a sejnmite 
st’t //()/;, the importance of First Nations culture cannot truli/ he 
sepani led from any aspect of the UBC experience. It is rnerch/ 
plated separalely for clarity of discussion. This fact will become 
evident as the findings arc read. 



Fhe Craduatvs ami Thctr Programs 

Tumiincs. The participants represc*nt a continuity of First Nations stu- 
dents on campus since The dates of participants' programs overlap, 
ot course. We have calculated the overlap to represent the number of 
participants in this study who were on campus during five-year periods as 
follow^ The distribution indicates a fairly even representation over the 
past 22 years (Table 11. 1). 

Another way to conceptualize the span of time over which the partici- 
pants generalize is to look at the distribution of years since last graduation. 
Ibis measure alst> tells us Siirnething about the retmspective span between 
last graduatitin and tt.e filling in of the questionnaire (Table II. 2). 

Fhe faculhes. The faculties in which tliey were enr>llec^ are shown in 
I able !I 3, which also Indicates the number of participants who completed 
more than one program. First programs may be diploma or certification 
programs st> second, third, and fourth programs are not necessarily 
etjuivalent to p»istgraduate work. (Note that four people did not specify 
the faculK' in which they completed their first program.) Almost half the 
participants (31) have completed more than one program at UBC; nine 
have completed three programs; and seven have completed four. 

fVc/ds of stiiiiy. Identification of individuals might be possible were we 
tabulate majors and concentrations precisely. Fields i>f study are indi- 
caled by distinguishing between baccalaureate and postbaccalaureate pro- 
grams. then classifying the majt>rs and concentrations repiirled In the 
participants acairding to relative frequencies { I able 1I.4;. 

Dcs^rct^ fable II. 5 indicates the distribution of degrees and cerlificate.s 
represented in the gri>up of participants. 
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Forty-H‘von womtMi and 20 nvn rosp(»nded to the question- 
naire (i.e., 70,1'^. of the respondents are women; 2*^.S)‘’o are men). 

.’\yc. lahie II.6 shi>ws the a^^es participants (a) \^hen they first en- 
tered Unc (Uiou^h combinatioits missing values for the responses from 
v'^hich lliese werecakulated produces a fairly hij^h missinj;-\ alues fi>i;ure); 
<md (b) their current a);es. I he m(idal aj^e at enti*)' was 18, the median 23. 
Modal current a^e is4fS, the median 39.V. 

T/rs^ Niiftoth uirnltficahon. Fifty’-lhree graduates said that they 

identi(it*d with a particular First Nation; nine (13.4”^) said they dici not, 
and five (7.5'*<>) did not respond to that item on the questionnaire. Ail of 
the respondents, however, described their First Nations ancestry in terms 
of a band, a nation, or a linguistic group. The responses total more than 67 
because st*vera! participants stated descent or affiliation with more than 
one farst Nation. 

C onventional descriptions of First Natic^ns affiliations are often am- 
higu('us because there are many different conventions in the naming of 
groups. For example, Sto;lo people have been classified as Salish, Coast 
“Palish, Cowichan, fialkomelem, or bv subgroup of Sto:lo people, but tlie 
boundaries are different with each term, We employ the general distinc- 
tions List'd by the participants themselves as they responded to the ques- 
tit»n, "What is your First Nationsancestry?" Tvventv-nine First Nations are 
represented. Ihe number In parentheses indicatt's the number t>f people 
who represent that parliculat nation. 
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first Nutuyfis from tlu^ f'ast uiiii South. Amon^ the grad unites several First 
NJalions are represented \vhost‘ national homeland is n»U on the Paeific 
C\ms(. Niine nations in that group are Cree (5), Metis (2), Peigan (1), 
C')jihvvav (1), Dak(>ta (2), Oneida (1), Mohawk (2), Micmac (1), and Maya- 
Mam (1 ). From east of the Frast^r River Valiev but still from present DC' 
hom(‘lands, tlu» nations represt^nted are Interior Salish (3), Okanagan (6), 
I hompson/Nlakapmux (8), and Secwepeme (S). 

first Nat unis from the North ami \Nest. The westernmost nations repre- 
sented are Kwakwaka'vvakw (2) and Haida (4). Other western nations are 
fsimshian (5), Heiltsuk (3), Nishga (5), f'laisla (2), and Gitksan (5). Coast 
Salish nations represented are Coast Salish (furtl^er unspecified, 2); Sto:lo 
(4), Cowichan (2); Nuxalk (1); and Squamish (1). 



^nmm, _ — . «. . .. i i. .. 1 

1 

laNe 11 4. Majors ami areas of coucentratiou in baccalaureate proi^rams ' 


th.jp p.utu ipant*' 


jnthfMp'.'lM^v . prmvjr\ Mjuti.itiMn 


Tietu 3 jn a 


CtiMjdi in studies, psythuiM^v ir'dii'. jtiMji and 

N.itive shidies, lanpuj^t' arts edu(.alu»n, 
t*du>. tition, rejdinp I'ducahon 


4 Mr 


Fnpiish, history, sociology, linguistics, nuthem-itics, 
|lhvsK^, puhticjl st ience, creatiw writing, specui! 
education, science educiilion, curnculum, eorlv 
childhood educjtion, English .w ^ second hingiMge 
transportiition. nup>ing, sivhil v\ork, phnt scjenie. 
hiimatt serv ices, retre.ition 


\h}jor's (ind iirviis of ivm nit rat ion in siucccdui^^ pro;^rums 


Mi*reth,in liq^virtiap^inK 


educjtion.tl .idmimstrjtion 


f t wr-r th.m 10 p.utuip.ints 


ediK.ition, .id lilt educ.iltMn, sm«.ij] jni.t ed u«. .ition.il 
studies in edu^tition, guidance ci>mmumty ediicjtu*n. 
clenu'ntjry educjtion, English as a second language, 
counselling psy^^tiology, secondarv education, language 
arts educatu»n Native hurrvin serv ices human nutrition 
philcTsophv, lav\ . health sciences 
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First Natiom from the North ami East, The Nations represented are Car- 
rier (3), Wet'suvvet'en (1), Tlingit (1), and Tsek'ehne (1). 

A note on tfie basis for uientifkation. We asked the participants to specify 
the people, village, lineage, band, or other First Nations group with which 
they most closely identify. Twenty-eight respondents identify most 
closely with a specific band, and most of them specify the name of that 
band. Twenty'-f(mr respondents identify with a more generally defined 
First Nations group (e.g., Tsirrshian, Metis). For four respondents the 
band and First Nation are equivalent (e.g., Squamish); two respondents 
identify with a lineage within the band; one respondent identifies most 
closely with the village; and eight respondents did not provide a basis for 
identification. 

First Nations km^^uage competence. Twenty-six respondents (38.8%) said 
that they speak or uncierstand a First Nations language; another 10 (14.9%) 
said that they had qualified competence in a First Nations language; and 
30 (44.8“i.) said that tliey did not have competence in a First Nations 
language. Four of the graduates are competent in two First Nations lan- 
guages, and another four have some qualified competence in a second 
First Nations language. 

The languages represented in the group, with the number of respon- 
dents who have some competence in the language shown in parentheses, 
are Maliseet (1), Mohawk (1), Cree (3), Blackf(H>t (1), Maya-Mam (T,, 
Okanagan (4), Nlakapamux (7), Shuswap (2), HaFqemeylem (4), Seabird 
( 1), S.]uamish (1), Kw'akwala (1), Tsimshian (1), Haisla (1), Huiipachesutli 
( 1), I leiltsuk (2), Nishga (5), Gitksan (2), VVet'suwe'ten (1), and Carrier (2). 
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Bc;^iu}wij,^ a iJuiversity Proifram 

Work before entering university, A large number of participants, 41 
(62.1%), had worked in a field related to their field of university study, 
whereas 25 (37.9%) had not. One individual did not respond to this ques- 
tionnaire item. 

Education and child care we're the fields in which they had had most 
experience. Ten of the respondents had had experience as teachers in 
schools or in adult education facilities, and another four had worked as 
long-term substitute teachers. Eight had been teacher aides, and an addi- 
tional tw'(^ had had experience as volunteer teacher aides. Five had been 
day care workers with young children, and four had wt irked as summer 
camp child care workers or counselors. Four had been home-schtH')! coor- 
dinators. Two had w^)rked as library aides, and the fields of coaching, 
school bus driver, and school janitor were each mentioned by one person. 

Experience in counseling and social work was reported by six respon- 
denN: one had been an alcoholism counselor, tw'o had been social work- 
ers, tw’o had been s<icial worker assistants, and one had been a social work 
volunteer. One participant had worked as a volunteer in a hospital. In 
fiddition, three persons worked in the related fields of administration, 
program planning, and public relations, and another three had worked as 
researchers. One of the teacher aides noted that he or she had also had a 
job doing archival research and in the pnxress began to spend "a lot of time 
with elders — gathering and listening to their life experiences." 

Entering UBC. Everyone responded to the question "How did you first 
hear about UBC?" though one participant simply noted that he or she did 



— 
Hoio some first rienrd about UBC 

I sjiv on ad in d local newspaper 

rhe pnnciptil ot the band scbool I subbed at cncoura^etl me to register — the NlTEi' 
secretarv is from mv home towTi as well! 

Through promotional literature .ind visitations to our community bv VVrna Kirkness. 

A close friend was attending and she continuallv urged me U> apply . 

\tv lather attended UE5C. 

Both ot m\ parents attend L'B< 

Through the high school counselor 
\ ij the procerbial ' nuucasin telegraph 

I tir>t heard of NITET and its programs tr*>m my ►employer v\ hi* motiv ated and 
sparked me to lontimie with nn e^ltKalion 

High sv hool career days 

t)lder brother who attended m '7S: then thr(*ugh jivann Archibald 

Ceneral knowledge UBC !«; one of the major features of Vann'uy er and S*uthern BC 
The program^, I specificallv tmpured about at the univ ersity 

I brni hure - abi uit Nil T hi ' 
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not remember his or her first knowledge of the university. Several of the 
participants noted multiple sources of initial knowledge. 

Workers in education who were not formally associated with UBC 
programs were an important source of information: schoolteachers, prin- 
cipals, or counselors were cited by 13 participants; Indian Affairs counsel- 
(»rs by two; others were adult education teachers (2), and participants' 
employers (2). Four participants found out about UBC programs while 
tiiey themselves were working in schools or in st)me capacity in education. 

Individuals told others about UBC. "Word of mouth" was cited by five 
participants. Students and f('rmer students w’ere sources of information 
for their d'iildren, siblings, other relatives, and friends, as 12 participants 
died those s^>urces. 

Public knowledge was another source of information. Two said that 
public awareness of the university was the source of kiunvledge, and one 
participant said that the fact that a N!TI:P Centre existed in towm made 
him or her aware of UBC opportunity. 

NITEP recruitment strategies were important fora substantial number 
o\ participants; 11 participants first heard about UBC programs through 
promotional literature, pamphlets, posters, newspaper advertisements in 
F'irst Nations newspapers, or television announcements about NITEP. 
Seven participants said tliat their first source of information was through 
individual contact with a person representing NITEP, and six participants 
became aware of UBC through presentations about the program in their 
a)mmunities. 

Rea^oHi^ for choosing UBC. The responses U) this question relate (a) to the 
institutiim (i.e., its programs, institutional characteristics, or unique op- 
portunities); or (b) to a participant's persc'inal characteristics. All but one 
participant specified at least one reastMi for deciding to a>me to UBC, 28 



Borne partiiipafit'i' reasons for choosini^ UBC that refer to the mstttutioii 

CieogrdphiCiil location in relatu>n U> mv reMdence. Also, its history pro^rd^l had a 
>»ood roputatu^n. 

It was the closest and best available 
Wanted to be a teacher: NIlEl’ pr<'>;ram. 

Because they host NITET and 1 needed Ihe support NITEI' otters 
Off-campus centre in Terrace made the transition easier 
Family housing available and suppt»rt seemed e\ ulent 
jLIEKT) offered a Native teaching program. 

Th e collecbon of the UBC Museum of Anlhropologv. I vvas vet unfamiliar with it. 
!< had the best administrative program in C anada 

Support system, and UBC had a First Nations perspective m the program 
e tad that NITEI* had field centres and Native studit's 
Its history provtram had a vtood reputation 
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Softip fHirtidpiWts' rpo^ofis /orchoosni^ UBC m personal terms 

My Jciughter and the it would 1 jve on the future. 

To do si>mething v\'tirth while in this lift rime wjs the mam reaMin. 

keen interest in education -furthermg my educatum; better life ‘^tyle, always wanted 
to be a teacher. 

I knew it was a goal [ ct>uld achieve. 

Becau‘^e of the poiitu al situation of indigenous peoples I realized that the key to First 
Nations liberaht>n is educahon. 

! felt a need kir moreeducabon that would lead to a more meaningful career. 

It was a transitional period in mv life; my children were getbng older and it was time 
to do something different. 1 entered NITEl^ because I wanted to be with abonginal 
people and because I wanted to learn. 

prov ided a sinj^le reast>n, and 3S ^ave multiple reasons. A total of 98 
responses were ^iven by the 67 participants, 57 (58.2%) in terms of institu- 
tiunal characteristics, and 41 (41.8%) in personal terms. 

It is important to remember that when the number of participants 
citing a particular reas<in is noted this does not imply a hierarchy of reason 
or e\ en an accurate picture of motivation to attend, but rather an indica- 
tion of range of reasons. 

dmrnctcristtcs. The most common reference was to a spe- 
cific program or field at UBC; NITEP (15), NITEP field centres (6), Tsl^el 
(3), social work (2), or history, administration, nursing, and museum re- 
sources (1 each). One participant came to UBC to work with a particular 
professor. Seven participants chose UBC because of its kKation, and five 
cited the high reputati(’>n of UBC as a reastm for seeking admission. Six 
participants were attracted to UBC because First Nations suppi>rt services 
\\ere a\ailable; six said that the opportunity to pursue studies in First 
Nations issues akmg witJi other First Nations people was the reason they 
chose UBC. Two cited the availability of student housing. 

Persoiml characteristics. Eleven respondents expressed their motivation 
in terms of vocational aspiration, and seven explained their motivation in 
terms I'lf their desire for scholarship. Four participants spoke of their own 
positive self-assessments: they realized that they had the ability to succeed 
at UBC. Another four spoke in terms of personal improvement as a reasi^n 
for attending. Three participants noted simply that their reasi^ns were 
personal, the result of personal desire or aspiratitm Three people remem- 
bered their concern for others as a motivation. 

Basts for admission. The bases for admission to UBC were as shown 
"admission on some other basis," for example, university transfer pro- 
gram from a community college or other university, Some gave details 
about their formal schooling ("one credit course short of receiving a high 
school diploma," "Grade VIII at [name of scIkhiI)/' and "Completed 
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Grade VII at [name of Indian sch(X)l] in '67; didn't cut the mustard during 
integration process of '68/' see Table U.7). 

Academic preparation. Table 1 1. 8 details percentage responses of partici- 
pants' self-assessment of preparedness for university-level work in nine 
academic areas. Confidence was highest In reading and English, lowest in 
second languages, and moderate in essay writing, science, exam writing, 
and mathematics. 

The questionnaire invited comments about academic preparedness 
and 45 of the 67 respondents provided them. Though 58‘'o of the com- 
ments w'ere abi'iut lack of preparedness, 33% focused (^n sources of aca- 
demic strength. We assessed the asstxriation between academic 
preparedness in all areas and dat^^s of first entry to university, age at first 
entry, and bases for admission; as with the other tests, the cross- tabu la ted 
v'alues revealed no significant association. 

Far some (5 respt>ndents), beginning university after having been away 
from studies was a problem. Four people commented that schools had not 
prepared them ft^r university study, and two made the same observation 
about community colleges and satellite programs. The largest category of 
comments (9) had to do with how to remedy any self-defined academic 
deficit through application and wt>rk. 

Sources of acaciemic preparedness were attributed to school (1), com- 
munity^ college (2), parer<ts or elders (3), and existing support services (3). 
Seven respondents attributed preparedness to personal characteristics 
such as a love of reading. Five people remarked on First Nations lan- 
guages, that is, that they should be accepted as second languages or that it 
was mc^re difficult io achieve academic preparedness for second -language 
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Sonif ffcirtiapants' comni£nts nhout their pyrepmration for university work 

\ was wt>ak m t*\ ery area and had tti work twice as hard in all areas. 

Although ! graduated Irom Grade 12 I had been out of the system ft>r many years and 
curriculum had changed drastically by the time 1 entered UBC. I should have gone to 
lollegc beftvre stiirling NITEP 

It was difficult to gauge what each professor expected — consistency in claSvS 
standards, Basic skills were lacking, yet I'd completed two years at c«wipus satellite 
thinking my wnting and other skills were okay In retri»specl the profes.sors m first 
and second years should ha\'e been mt're cK‘sely aligned with those at UBC. 

I thank my parents ft>r the wav they raised me. Hanng a Grade 7 education and a 
great desire to learn enabled me to extend what I did know to what I wanted to know. 

Always U>ved to read and learn on my own 

l.anguage jviH abularv development and word usage] h.is been an ongoing Lisk, I 
believe this is due t<^ being ESL. 

In (a named high school] yf’u are automatically put into the general program. 

i v\ould sa\ cunoMty and deterniinabon to know are ;vhat drove me to NITETand to 
Slav in NITEi' My lack of shidv skills and exam writing skills sometimes made mv 
lire rather stressful 



Students. The academic areas replicated the list to which they we.'“e asked 
to respond, but one respondent added statistics as an area in whi :h there 
shtiuld tv some preparation. 

Apinicatiofi admissiofh and rcj^istrahon. An open-ended question read: 
"Please comment on how you felt about your application, admission and 
registration (for example, information or assistance you received or failed 
to receive; any difficulties, etc.)/' 

Twenty-eight {41.8‘’o) respondents reported positive experiences in 
those areas generally; seven focused on the application priKess, nine on 
the admissions pr^xess, five on registration, and seven wrote of all those 
priKesses as positive. Twenty-three respondents (34.3%) were neutral 
about all the processes, wrote of their mixed responses to the processes, or 
found the processes unremarkable. Ft>ufteen (20.9%) reported negative 
experiences in those processes (five about admissions, five about registra- 
tion, and four about their negative response to application, admission, and 
registration). Two participants (3%) did \r t respond to this question. 

Of the 67 participants, 23 mentioned tl^e support they received during 
the prixesses as crucial, and several remembered individuals assfKiated 
with NITEP, FNHL, or Ts’T.el who had been particularly helpful. 

Four people said they had received wrong information or had failed to 
receive important information, which had had a negative effect on their 
pmgrams, about funding, transfer credit, or the applicability of specific 
programs, and two were disappointed that they had lost credits in trans- 
ferring between institutions. 

The first few nionfk^ at IIHC, We asked people to respond to tfie open 
ended question "My first few months at UBC were ..." We adc^pl two 
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^ome commaits about appflicatiou, luimisstori arid registration 

I w.t«* very happy to be accepted into pro^am. A aH>rdinator was in town ht help 
me hll nut the jpphcatiun accordingly; I really appreciated that. 

Very, very giH>d. One of tJie mter\’iew questions I recall: "Di^ you ha\ e family 
support’ ’ This IS now one questit.vn 1 ask adult students. 

Bev, VaL and Terry were all extremely helpful in expediting mv application 
Communication was professional, friendly, and FREQUENT. I may have backed out 
if it hadn 't been for this tremendous support. 

1 remember the NITEP application form, the interview with the coordinator, and the 
fact that 1 had t<> write a >hort essay on "why I wanted to be a teacher " All three of 
those entena veere relev ant and made me feel that I was applying t(» a Native 
progr^im, and that the program screening really applied to me 

Due ?• > the distance 1 had d ifficulties filling \>ut the lorms 



methuKifs of reporting the general resptmse. All but one persrin responded 
ti> this item. Twenty-eight (41.8‘y.i) remembered the first few months in 
clearly negative terms (e.g., from the graduate of a faculty in whidi there 
are few First Nations students: "'Qmfusing, discouraging, and isolating. 
When people were helpful (staff and peers) I felt they were very patroniz- 
ing. They couldn't interact with me on a basis of equality. I was a novelty 
because I was a First Nations woman"; and another: "Very scary, lonely 
and 1 spent a lot of time wondering if I was in over my head. I definitely 
did not feel confident about being a UBC student." 

Nineteen (28.3''-<0 remembered their first few months in neutral or 
mixed terms, for example, "Wet, lonely, homesick, broke and also exciting 
as 1 met new students [NI TEP and non-NITEP]": and "Frightening, busy — 
the program was heavy in terms of a full U>ad but the work was manage- 
able." Another 19 (2S,3%) remembered the first few months in clearly 
positive lermi>, for example, "Fun, challenging, stimulating, exciting" and 
"Like opening new' dixirs, a new w'orld of learning, which I loved very 
much." 

Another way to characterize the general response is to look at the kinds 
ot adjectives that are used to typify the experience, and the relative inci- 
dence of each. The most common adjective was exciting', 17 participants 
used tliat term. Other terms in decreasing i^rder of occurrence were scary 
( lU), hectic or busy (10), lonely (9), homesick (8), (rvenohelming (7), conftLsing 
(b), lost (4) and difficult (4). The following terms were each used two or 
three afraid, alienating, challenging, confident, adture shock, fnistrating, 
full, a shock, stimulating, and traumatic. Other terms, each used once, were 
boring, fun, dcprressmg, discouraging, enlightening, exhilarating, fantastic, hum- 
bling. intimidating, isolating, meaningful, ner^ms. and stressful. Negative 
adjectives occurred just over 70% of the time. 
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Number 


Pfreeuf 




Adequate 


14 


21.5‘’o 




Barelv Enough 


21 


32.3% 




At Sub>iiMence Le\ el 


23 


35.4% 




Below Starvation Level 




7 


10 


Missing Observations 









Bcin^ There: Attcndm^ UBC 

Fufuim^. Four levels of adequac\^ of funding were presented to partici- 
pants in a restricted -choice questionnaire item, and the responses by par- 
ticipants show that funding was a problem for many (Table 11.9). 

In the open-ended item that asked participants to tell of the biggest 
hindrances to their successful c('»mpletion of university, 13 (19.5"<.) noted 
financial problems. 

Most of the participants had multiple sources of funding while they 
attended university . Table II.IO shows (a) the number t>f people who used 
funding from each named sc'^urce and the percentage of the 67 participants 
using that source of funding; and (b) the number of pe<^ple who had 
received funding from that source who said that funding fn>m that source 
had been adequate. 

Comments by s<>me participants specified their other s(^urces of fund- 
ing: family, that is, spouse, parents, in-laws, and forth (9); part-time 
work (7); First Citizens' Fund (3); and v>ne each self, loans from friends, 
subsidized accommodation, and exchange favors. One participant said, "I 
sold my little house on the reserve to supplement my student funding." 

Tlu* level of support received from bands differs by band, and eight 
recipients of band funding a>mmented that the level of support they had 
received from the band vcas unreasonably \ow\ lower than from other 
stiurt es or other bands, and one student mentit)ned that she or he had only 
had that level increased after threatening to quit in the last year. Two 
participants noted the adequacy of band funding and commented on their 
gratitude to the band. Four band-supported participants mentioned that 
one the difficulties was that the formula used to estimate living ex- 
penses did not account for the high urban-Vancouver cost of living, a 
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comment echoed by DINA-supported participants from out of province. 
One participant in a five-year program could not get band funding for the 
last year because of the band's supposition that all university programs 
were fcmr-year programs. 

Also, programs differ in costs of books and supplies, and the DIN A-de- 
ri\ ed formula for funding paid for only a quarter of the books needed by 
one participant. Two participants reported tither policy problems: a grad- 
uate student said that he or she "fell between all the cracks" in eligibility 
for funding, and another recent graduate said that Canada Student Loans 
applications were rejected because of his or her supposed eligibility for 
band and First Nations bursary funding. As troublesome as low levels of 
funding is the pattern reported by four participants of frequent delays or 
a>nsistent irregularity' in receipt of cheques; the stress caused by tliisvvas 
reported in graphic terms. 

We anticipated that because of changes in eligibility criteria in the 
mid-1980s and a large-scale change to band administration cT funds dur- 
ing the late 1980s, there would be a difference in patterns of funding over 
time. Except for the fact that a larger proportion of students were band- 
supported in the late 198(Js, the patterns (i.e., of adequacy, statement of 
problem) remained similar over time. 

Problems. In an open-ended item on the questionnaire we asked for a 
retrospective assessment: The major problems and/or obstacles I faced at UBC 
were ... 

The first generalization about the responses is in the agency of the 
problem (i.e , where does the problem or impediment arise?), W'hich pro- 
duces a remarkable finding: more than half the participants (34) focused 
on some personal characteristic (e.g., poor study habits, lack of time man- 
agement, an emotional reaction to stress, etc.). Eight included institutional 
structures or other people as "problem" in their description, though they 
dealt as well with a personal issue as prc^blematic, 17 focused entirely on 
an external, institutional problem as an issue. Most participants listed 
more than one problem: consequently, the total number was 170, far 
greater than 67 (the number of respondents). Two did not respond. 

The number of responses in each category are given in parentheses 
after the naming of the category but it would be a mistake to interpret 
incidence of a problem as indicating the relative magnitude of a problem. 
This categorization is based on the recollection of 67 "successful" UBC 
students. There may well be students who left UBC because of the intrac- 
tability i>f any of the areas. 

I^rsoiial issues or charactenstics 

f am ill/ resftonsibilities: (e.g., single-parenthood) (4) tliough mi^re are 
implied under the heading of Financial problems). 

Financial tJiese range from despair and preoccupation over financial 
difficulties to having mi»ney to pay for required hoping, to having no 
monev for "extras" (lf>) 
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Entotiofuil: K'^neliness (5), and in addition, difficulty in living far from 
family and home (5); difficulty in adjusting to urban living (3); difficulty in 
understanding "the system" (5); lack of confidence or poor self-esteem (7); 
stress (2), depression (1), fear of failure (1); identity and state-of-diange 
situation,, life-situations: "identity crises" (2); coming to grips with First 
Nations identity (2); stress due to having to make crucial life and career 
choices (4); perstmal problems (e.g., addictions) (2); time management 
skills; setting of priorities (9). 

Logistics problems: difficult^' in finding appropriate housing (4); trans- 
portation to campus (4); difficulty in finding appropriate day care (2). 

Academic and concqHual areas: lack of skills (e.g., research, library, and 
computer skills; study skills; exam writing skills; reading and writing 
skills) (14; an additional 3 said "lack of general academic skills"); difficulty 
with some concepts introduced in courses (3). 

Institutional characteristics (62) 

Deficiencies: information and communication, for example, with regard 
to cou»'se requirements (2); counseling re NITEP, FNHL: 2; current: 
1 ); tuti>rial support (1 ); day care (2); housii , i ); accuracy in student record 
keepir«g (2); number (^f library resources for required courses (1); com- 
puter facilities (1); First Nations resources (2), 

Characteristics: imperst^nal (5); large and alienating (4); conservative (4); 
"philosophically" foreign, alienating (4). 

Teachhig staff: inaccessible, alcx)f or unreascmable (2); (some) focus on 
participant as First Nations person (i.e., as spokesperson (4); quality of 
teaching is disappointing (1); (some) are racist (7). 

Explicit First Nations issues: institutional lack of respect for First Nations 
cultures or misappropriation of cultural authority (6); racist incidents, 
individuals (8). 

External factor problems : (10) family problems, interpersonal or marriage 
relationship breakdown, family tragedy (7); First Nations internal politics 
( 1 ). 

Other responsibilities. The way the participants conceptualized the other 
responsibilities is drawn from an open-ended .’tern, so the terms and 
categories are not mutually exclusive. The most common responsibility 
was family, mentioned without modification by 17 of the participants. 
Another nine participants were specific that it was the extended family 
that they saw as a responsibility; 19 named children and eight named 
spouse or partner as the family responsibility that coexisted with the 
responsibilities of university life. The dimensions of family life that were 
mentioned specifically were finances (7), budgeting (2), day care (2), hous- 
ing (2), the maintenance of a home (3), and recovery frc>m family trauma 
( 2 ). 

The next most common citation of responsibility was in volunteer 
community w'ork (11 participants); another six participants mentioned 
cultural responsibilities in their communities. 
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Eight cited part-time work as a responsibility. Other responsibilities 
named b\’ the participants were in the areas of general finances (3), peer 
relationships (2), adapting to change (2), and the maintenance of emo- 
tional or personal stability (2). 

Factors credited for success. Two questions asked participants to focus on 
support and success factors while at UBC. The first is an open-ended 
completion item: The most support I received at UBC came from ... and the 
second is a forced -choice item using categories shown immediately fol- 
lowing. Table 11.11 shows the number of participants who checked each 
item in the second column, with percentages of the total sample shown in 
the third. 

The focus of the open-ended item is on the amount of support. In those 
respt>nses the strong tendency to credit First Nations sources of support is 
even stnmger; professors, staff, and counselors emerge as a category; and 
perhaps most important, there is a clear pattern of response that focuses 
specifically and pt)sitively on NITEF and Ts"kel. 

The distinctions that participants make in an open-ended item do not 
allow for equivalence in distinctions between cases (i.e., when a partici- 
pant names peers as the siiurce of most support, it is not the same order of 
distincHim as '"other First Nations students" or "students in my faculty"). 
Hi us in tabulating responses we have been true to the distinctions made 
by the participants. A total of 137 items named si^urces of support, 1 19 of 
which specifically focused on either First Nations people. First Nations 
institutions, or UBC First Nations agencies. Among the latter, NITEP (or 
Ts’leel) was named 84 times. Several people credited specific individuals. 

The importance of NITEP particularly requires comment: though in 
response to another item, one participant noted a perception that NITEP 
services were available only U> NITEP students, it is clear from resptmses 
to this item that NITEP has been important beyond its programmatic 
mandate, because the students from otiier faculties were as likely as 
NITEP education graduates to name it as a st)urce of support. 

The numbers in parentheses indicate the number (^f participants who 
named a specific source. FN refers t(^ terms that were specifically marked 
as First Nations or were asst)ciated with a First Nations agency. 



Tiiblcll.n 

The things that really helf^ed me 






Family 




Hh f>% 


FnendK 


32 


77.6% 


Gt*nfc*ral Student Services at L^BC 


4 


6 0% 


First Nations Student Semces at UBC 


34 


58,2% 


Emplt>vment Opportunities at UBC 


3 


7S% 


Ctunmunilv Social Services 


4 


6.0% 


Other Factors* 


4 


13.4% 


•NlSU (shident organization |, community, and pe<»ple at home (2), 
Elders) 


self-reliance (3), 
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• Other studmts (29 total, 19 FN, U) other); ISHTEP students (H), First 
Nations students (11), students in participant's faculty (3), other 
Students (4), peers (3). 

• Professors (11 total, 5 FN, f> other); NITEP professors (3), First Nations 
professors (2), other professors (6). 

• Coiifiselors (18 total, 14 FN, 4 other); NITEP counselors (12), on-campus 
counselors (4), off-campus counselors (1), DiA ct>unselor (1). 

• Staff {3^ total, 39 FN, 0 other); NITEP staff (17), NITEP support staff (3), 
NitEP coordinators (4), specific NITEP and Ts'^kel named personnel 
(10), Ts'kel advisors (3), House of Learning staff (1), First Nations 
student services (1). 

• Family ami community (27 total, 26 FN, 1 other); family (18), NITEP 
family (5), friends at home (1), commuJiity and band (2); community 
social services (1). 

• Other (3 total, distinctLmsnot relevant); spiritual help, self (3), 

• IHtue (9 people mentioned a place, the NITEP hut, as the most 
important source of suppc^rt). 

UBC as an institutiofi Another aspect of success facU>rs and barriers is 
UDC as an institution. We asked: Woidd you comment on how UBC as an 
institution helped andtor discoura^^ed you (for instatuc, the administratiofu the 
faculty, the rules). 

Seven participants did n{H respond to this item; the responses of 22 
participants were predominantly or wholly positive; 25 were predomi- 
nantly or wholly negative; and 13 included both positive and negative 
statements as shown In Table 11.12 and in the following pages. There were 
a total of 59 negative statements, and 44 positive ones. 

To facilitate interpretations of the responses to this item, extracts and 
phrases are categorized below. Our twerall interpretation of the responses 
can he summarized "There are some problems, as might be expected, but 
vr\ the whole, participants remember the institution in both positive and 
negative terms." 

1 wo participants who had been at UBC in the early 197Us and again in 
the 1980s compared their experiences: they said that the institution was 
much more ctignizant of First Nations issues, the institutional climate was 
better, during their later peritid of attendance. How'ever, there w'as no 
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systematic relationship between date of attendance and direction of ami- 

men t (negative or positive) for the group as a whole 

As might be expected from reports of personal experience, c number of 

uimments by different respondents are directly contradictory. 

The ui livers ill/ as an institution 

• lk)StUve: fair; helpful; characterized by pe(.>ple who are helpful; 
cognizant of the special needs of First Nations communities and First 
Nations people; less bureaucratic than the federal government, 
incredibly flexible; flexible if the communication is mediated in 
writing; flexible — it takes personal situations into acamnl. 

• Nci^alive: impersonal; characterized by people who are cold, distant, 
uncaring; big, overwhelmingly large; cold, not sensitive U) First 
Nations perspectives; deficient in adequate resources (literature, 
research base, library holdings) in First Nations issues; hypocritical 
with respect to professed values; an institutionalization of mainstream 
values, sk'i epitomizes the problems of mainstream society; dismissive, 
uninformed about First Nations people and issues; elitist (aloof to 
students and First Nations people); conservative; embodies some 
racism; difficult; inflexible. 

fhe {iiimmistration of the universiti/ 

• Positive: did a fine job of creating programs and administering 
programs and regulations; is flexible; recognized First Nations Elders, 
with respect; started the Longhoust*; is more than helpful in 
responding to inquiries and concerns; gave preferential tn*atment to 
participant for fear of his t>r her "louci mouLli/' 

• Negative: discourages more often tlian assists; is impersonal, not 
understanding; is distrustful; is difficult to understand; was 
inconsiderate in the manner In which tuition w'as raised; should 
appoint nuire First Nations staff. 

The re<^iilatioiLs of fhe iiniversit]/ 

• Positive did not discourage the participant. 

• Nci^ative: dt> not account for mature students with families; had to be 
followed without reason; were in some cases totally unrealistic and 
unnecessary; were there to be tested by the students; in tlie case of 
regulations abt»ut transferring from other institutions were a problem. 

Cemmcffts about university services 

• Positive: hv)using was affordable; the university recognized the special 
needs of First Nations students in housing; a giK>d (M'ientalion was 
provided. 

• Ne*^ative: housing management was difficult; academic counseling was 
hard to get; there w'as no good orientation to new students about 
prngram.s and services; parking was too expensive. 




ran ii 
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Connficnti^ahoiit staff 

Tfw teadiifi^ staff in ^euera! 

• Positive: were veiy good; helpful in terms of assignments; were (the 
vast majority) supportive; were supportive in that they had high 
expectations; provided recognition and acceptance of First Nations 
persons and issues, and had high expectations; did not discourage First 
Nations students. 

• Nei^ative: lacked knowledge about First Nati(^ns; were nt)t impartial; 
had preamceived ideas about Indians; (in the 1970s) did not encourage 
pride or acceptance of First Nations people; had commitments to their 
jobs and careers, nt>t to students. 

Some staff 

• were positive ab(>ut First Nations students and issues; gave 
great personal support during nydng times. 

• Ncj^ativc: were totally negative; were hypocritical: cc^mplained about 
the system but supported it entirely; were prejudiced; did not care 
about individuals; were not supportive. 

Notes alKHit speeifk licparthicnts 

• Positive: Graduate advisi>r in SEDS very helpful, supportive; 
Educational Admiriistration faculty helpful, encouraged good 
performance; Aa\EH faculty helpful and encouraging; Education 
faculty was excellent, supportive, inform.ative. 

• Ncj^ative: Educational Administration more opinionated than others 
about First Natic^ns issues; simie anthropology professtirs were racist; 
some anlhuipology professors were indifferent to First Nations issues; 
several anthropology professors dung to their theories despite First 
Nations cc'unterclaims; graduate advisor (Language Arts) v\^as not 
heiptui; did not have a positive relationship with student; advisor (in 
Education) discouraged student during difficult situation In practicum; 
history prt>fessor was callous, dismissive, ciemanding, when student 
dealt with tragedy; professor actively discouraged student from ft^cus 
on First Nations issues; provided support and information for 
"mainstream'' issues. 

< ourses ami eurrleulimi 

• Nt[\^a!ire: rt>Ui ses were too big; there was little allowance for individual 
interaction with professors, scheduling (in Nursing) meant littF' 
flexibility f<»r electives; did not address First Nations issues; 
institutionalized racism in tlie curriculum. 

f'lf.'t Nations proj^ranis and dqjartments 

• Ikysiiivr NITEP was a positive influence, just lhn>ugh its presence on 
campus; ass<iciation with NITEP w'as positive; NITEP provided a sense 
of pride and acceptance; the staff in Nil EP were very helpful; NITEP 
staff v'^ere very supportive during personal tlifficulties. NITEP 
prt‘vided the personal aspect; main institutional orientation was to 
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NITEP, not to "UBC"; Ts*lcei was a positive presence on campus; Ts’^kel 
provided positive support in terms of acquiring skills, learning; Ts’lcel 
staff was personally very supportive; Faculty' associated with Ts’kel 
was very helpful; Ts’kel had a positive effect in its home academic 
department; FNHL provided a positive First Nations presence at UBC; 
FNHL was of great assistance with the UBC bureaucracy. 

• Nei^ative: NITEP pn>cedures for registration were counterprtxiucdve, 
slow; meant courses were inaccessible; NITEP provided wrong 
information in counseling; incurred an extra year; during the early 
period of Ts’‘kei it did not have the staff or experience to provide the 
needed support. 



After UBC: hi Retrospect 

After ^radiiatiou: VJork exiierietice The questionnaire asked: Please stiarc 
some of the highlights of your work exyenence since xfour last graduation from 
UBC . ' ' ■ 

Only five (75%) participants noted any difficulty in finding employ- 
ment. Their cases appear to be unusual in terms of the others' experience 
and so are described here to indicate the nature and extent t^f the difficul- 
ties. The greatest degree of problem cited was the case of one very recent, 
very' specialized graduate from Arts /ho worked in an urban setting in a 
temporary position in a field related to his or her university education and 
then went through a pe»*iod of underemployment. One participant, pre- 
pared in tw'o fields, found work in education but would have preferred 



Comtnaits on uvrk exjierience 

Working within Nabve organuJtions within my coinniunitv, hence working with my 
peiiple; expenencing a student's victory 

Taught for four in an urban Native two yt^-Jrs in an inner-city schix^l. 

I'nncipal of a locally controlled school for three years; now a consultant for a public 
school division. 

Native adult education instruction (2 years); curriculum developer (1 year) — wrt'te 
and developed a curnciiium for grade 4; Native Indian Studies sessional instructor at 
umvefsitv, ctK.*rdinalor of First Nations education and cidlege administraU>r. 

Articled witli Canada Department of Justice, ... private law practice since that ume 

Kt<st'arch scientist. 

Worked for two large companies (planning department, designing computer 
systems). 

Kesearch for {School Board); worked as a First Nations resource person for (School 
Distnct); I've taught grade 2 ft>r 4 years and now have a split 2/3. I've w'orked cli»selv 
w ith First Nations >outh is a counselor 

my work expenenc- has been exceptional. I would 6o it all again. Even though 
NITEr IS on elemenlarv prtigram mv teaching experience has been all secondary' 
humanities I became a secondary vice-principal |then seconded to work with 
govern men I ), and am now a district principal. 
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the other field of specialization. Another participant, now describing high 
job satisfaction, spoke of '"great difficulty getting a decent job." One edu- 
cation graduate says the difficulty is more of a disappointment in that 
"'despite my professional accomplishments ... Tm still not perceived [as 
being] on par with white colleagues; I feel like a glorified aide/' The only 
other person to cite difficulty, an employed teacher, noted problems with 
the employer. 

By far the most (62 participants, 92.5%) noted no difficulty in finding 
suitable employment in the field in which they had studied. More nearly 
typical is the response from another teacher "Very easy to find employ- 
ment: in fact, it's 'hard' to remain unemployed." 

Almost all the research project participants pursue careers in the field 
in which they studied at UBC. The most general strategy for assessing 
consistency betw een "field of university education" and "career path" is 
by faculty purview, that is, io ask "Are the graduates working in fields for 
which the faculty in which they studied usually prepares people?" and by 
thatmethtxl of assessment only four participants changed fields. All three 
had degrees in education, but one worked in health administration, one in 
publishing, and one in municipal administiation. In terms of comparing 
specific specializations, there were more changes of field: an elementary 
reading specialist works as an addictitms counselor, a magisterial gradu- 
ate in educational <ijministration became a civil servant and consultant, a 
Canadian studies major in education works as a counselor, and a business- 
person changed to a completely different industry, field, and position, but 
still in the world of business. The questionnaire responses probably give a 
minimum estimate of such changes. 

What is most remarkable about comparing the specializations in which 
people were trained and their descriptions of what tlaey have since done is 
the way people expand their work horizons to include such a variety of 
activities and interests. Representative of those many cases is the educa- 
tion graduate who has worked as an elementary schcH)lteacher, principal, 
program C(U'>rdinator, consultant, curriculum developer, and adult educa- 
tion instructor. Again, because the information was not specifically re- 
quested, it is impossible to say how many graduates have developed 
multiple areas of competence and work in their fields, but the fact that 34 
(50.8%) oi the participants described their work in terms of this diversity 
indicates that the pattern is common. 

Postgraduate education is a route chosen by 20 (30.3%) of the gradu- 
ates. 

The fields in which participants described their activities are varied. 
Were we to have distinguished career path for the participants frt>m 
faculties other than education, individual participants might be identifi- 
able. Instead, in order to demonstrate the variety of fields of work tlie 
participants reported we have focused on the 55 people who graduated 
from the Faculty i>f Education. The fields shown in Table Ii.13 are men- 
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ti(ined as major areas of wo k during the postuniversity career. (Note that 
the categories are not exclusive, some people probably including '"curricu- 
lum development" and "program planning "under "educational adminis- 
tration"; and the field "teaching" covers a large territory. Because 
people have changed positions and have current positions that involve 
multiple fields of competence more than 67 fields are listed.) 

The 12 participants who have never been associated with the Faculty 
of Education report the following fields: self-employment, health care, 
health care administiation, law, administration, research, planning and 
development, consulting, publishing, counseling, leaching, civil service, 
museology and archival work, and politics. 

We did not ask spedrlcally if participants worked in First Nations or 
with First Nations issues, yet almost tw'o thirds of them (44, or 65.7"<») 
volunteered that their work was with First Natitms people, in First Na- 
tit5ps communities, or with First Nations issues. 



Dili UBC prepare its graduates well? 

The question was /4s you look back, how well did your UBC pirogram prepare 
you for your career? Please be as specific as you can. 

Only tw'o participants failed to respond to this item. Three general 
categoriesof response are "positive comment," "negative comment," and 
"comment that includes both negative and positive aspects of programs." 
Generally positive comments typified 43 (64.2^Vo) participant's responses, 
whereas 12 (17.9%) fcKused on aspects of their programs that in retrospect 
they evaluated negatively. Both negative and positive aspects were in- 
cluded in the responses of another 10 (14 9%) participants. 

The responses fell inU^ five categories: 

Content areas, skills, knowledge, perspective, intellectual development; 
Organizational areas: administration and planning; 

Personal growth areas: adaptability and self-confidence; 

Practical experience areas- practical experience in application of skills and 
knowledge; 

First Nations issues. 
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Comuients about employinent 

Tile highlights are many But perhaps the spotlight is on my children and my 
students. The impact of being a Native and being a friend or relative to everyone in 
community makes a difference-- it gives my people the power to believe they can 
be whatever they want. I have witnessed students who repeatedly stated "1 can't" 
and because they were surrounded by their own pec»ple and by people who beLeved 
m them, they changed their "I can't ' to "I'll try." 

I have met the challenges of administrator of (a specific school). I especially like it 
because ^5% of the students enrolled are First Nations. I have the freedom to take 
risks, make changes to meet the needs of the students. 

1 moved back to my reserve community and am here to stay, working with my 
people in educatum, social development, economic development, and land claims. 
jCurrently involved m mterguvernmentoi negotiations.) My life goal however is to 
implement in mir traditional territory a land use board which will make ail people 
and al’ things equal, based on sharing, caring, respect, and honor. 

1 am a recent g.aduate but already there has been a change in how' I see myself and 
the wi>rk I do. I nt>w work for (pi>stsetondarY institution) and plan to move im. I feel I 
have the knowledge .rind skill to do so 

I*' 'M turns m field since graduation; assistarii executive director of community service 
facility : executive director, research directv»r, chief administrative officer. 

Taught grade 1 for two in a Native community; with assistance of local schutil district 
de\ eloped an adult education centre in home community . 

IJBC 's program directed me toward a career, rather than preparing me for it. 



Examples from the various areas follow. 

Skills One participant detailed his or her w'ork in coordinating a coun- 
seling program and in general program administration, as well as work in 
curriculum development in adult education, and related specific skills 
used in those jobs to specific skills gained in graduate courses in Education 
Curriculum and Instruction. The development of writing skills at univer- 
sity was remarked on by one participant; communications and rese/r h 
skills were remarked on positively by others. The development of analyti- 
cal skills was mentioned by several participants as well. To one nurse, tlie 
important thing abt^ut tlie program was that ''you actually learn specific 
skills that you wtII use in the work fierce" (though that person added, "I 
lee! less well prepared in terms of skills than those nurses who have 
graduated from a college program"). 

Another teacher saici that many of the skills acquired at university for 
teaching were in fact not useful: "Teaching is way different!" wrote the 
participant, and continued, "For example, math- you have to come up 
vvilli ways that work for those kids. Ail kids aren't the same! The textbooks 
at university were not current. I don't tliink 1 ever referred to any notes or 
plans 1 may have made. Weird!" Fhough not directly speaking about 
skills, another teacher agreed: "Unfortunately, the courses were out- 
dated.” 
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Eleven nf the participants) focused on skills they had learned at univer- 
sity and positively evaluated that experience. On the other hand, four 
participants mentioned skill areas in which they thought the university 
had been deficient. In addition to this example, the skill areas they men- 
tioned as lacking were (a) interview skills; (b) general teaching skills (i.e., 
"As a teacher (I was prepared adequately]; but what I have learned [and 
the specific skills I have acquired] stem from my job"; and (c) skills ass<.Ki- 
ated with evaluating and using the Whole Language approach to teaching. 

Kncnvled^e. Specific knowledge areas were the most commonly cited in 
the positive comments. For example, one participant was thankful for the 
good advice about electives received during course registration and pro- 
gram planning, because those courses had broadened knowledge areas 
and "helped me obtain a secondary teaching assignment." Twenty-one 
participants commented positively about knowledge gained at university 
related to their subsequent employment, whereas five commented in 
negative terms. The positive comments were almost all in general terms, 
but tlie negative comments were often quite specific. For example, a grad- 
uate student commented about knowledge gained in courses: "Course 
work had little bearing on what I'm doing now. I completed a thesis in 
order to increase my knowledge related to [my field of study] — this learn- 
ing was largely seif-directed." One teacher listed a number of perceived 
omissions and wrote in large letters "[University] did not prepare me for 
band-operated school politics; there should have been more seminars on 
Native learning styles. Native curriculum development, stereotypes, dis- 
crimination." Content areas that were mentioned as deficient were career 
awareness, sex education, education about substance abuse, and know- 
ledge about testing and evaluation, specifically oriented toward First Na- 
tions children. Some knowledge areas are difficult to define; one 
participant commented on knowledge area deficiencies: 

Although a BEd degree was useful it still wasn't the background required for working 
primanly in adult education where there is a great need for well qualified Nabve 
professionals. The BEd didn't prepare me to face some of the shocking social conditions 
and issues faced by many m our community. 

One teacher who highly evaluated the methtxjs courses and practicum 
experience said, "the theoretical and academic part of the program tried to 
force only one way — one view — which is a farce." 

Persfjectwe. One participant commented simply: "My university educa- 
tion set the aiurse, or basis, for the rest of my life." Another positive 
"perspective" comment follows: 

UBC did not prepare m? to deal with students who had no belief in what they were 
and what they can do; it did not prepare me to teach a Grade VI student at a Grade ii 
level But by attending UBC my bebefs changed from what I thought I couldn t Jo to 
what believed I can do. UBC might not have prepared me for mv challenges; however, 
by attending and graduating tiom UIK', it gave me the power to meet any challenge 
And isn't that all we need .^ 



'^4 
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The 16 comments on changing perspective were uniformly positive, 
such as the participant who said the Ts'lcel program helped him or her 
"develop a vision of First Nations education" and the participant who 
wrote, "My contact with aboriginal faculty and students helped reshape 
my understanding of the world and the way I articulate my ideas." No one 
commented on having incorporated a negative perspective, but some 
were reactive io what they perceived to be a perspective that is antithetical 
to First Nations perspective: 

UBC represents mainstream society's v'aliies, the foundations of which are competition, 
induiduality, matenabsm and nonspintuality. In order for humanity as a whole to 
siirv ive We must nd ourselves of those selfish values in favor of cooperation, 
community, holism and respect for all life. UBC did not prepare me for my job, but my 
H-vb happened because of UBC. 

Or^^ianizatiojial areas: Admitiistration and pdannmg. This is an area of 
preparation in which the negative comments slightly outnumber the posi- 
tive six to four. Among the educatit>n students two main areas of defi- 
ciency noted were classroom management and long-term (i.e, year-long) 
planning, though education for short-term planning came in for favorable 
comment and the education practica were noted as being helpful in prepa- 
ration for classroom management 

Pcrsotiul i^rowth areas: Adaptability and self confidence. ^iTiirteen people 
commented very positively about growth of self-confidence and increased 
adaptability' as a result of university' study, and five made negative com- 
ments. The negative comments related to training in adaptability (e.g., 
"UBC did niH prepare me for modifying some school subjects") or to an 
initial failure in self-confidence in the early days of employment One 
participant relates deficiency in this area to the practicaim: "there is not 
enough time for building teacher- student relationships, not enough self- 
determined time before being given evaluations for practica." 

One individual, however, remarked that the UBC experience "pre- 
pared me academically for my various career changes," and explicit refer- 
ence *i> increased self-confidence appears in five people's responses. 

I^racfical experience areas. This is the only area in which negative com- 
ments are substantively greater than the positive ones. Five people com- 
mented positively about the effect of their university-related practical 
experience on their preparedness for their prt'ifessions, but 12 commented 
negatively. "I was given a lot of practical experience, whidi 1 think is 
crucial to being a teacher," wrote one, echoing another's "Because of the 
number of practica offered in NITEP, I felt comfortable with bemg the 
classrcH>m." Three of the five positive cc>mments about pracrica specifi- 
cally named practica associated witii NITEP. 

A graduate from the early years wrote, "When I first started teaching I 
fell very angrv that my BEd program did not practically prepare me fi^r 
teaching (i.e discipline, practical management); NITEP had n<M started 
yet." t ^radutUes from recent years car be just as negative about practical 
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experience, however, and more than half of their comments relate to 
practical issues of classroom management and discipline. Another practi- 
cal issue raised by several participants had tc> do with dealing with indi- 
vidual differences among students. One remarked, "They should have 
spent m<ire time informing us of the realities of actually getting into, 
working in, and surviving in quite a ruthless system — both in public and 
band sdiools.'' There were mixed comments from graduates of both Com- 
merce and Nursing that the preparation for practical, everyday working 
w’as good in some areas and not in others. 

Vir^t Nations issues. Seventeen respondents noted the area of First Na- 
tk>ns issues as important in evaluating the connection between their edu- 
catu>n and their work; 12 credited their university experience as having a 
pc>sitive effect and five made comments that reflected negative evaluation 
(^f the university' 's approach to First Nations issues. "Attending UBC gave 
n\o pride in myself as a First Nations persim" was a theme reiterated by 
several: it is important to note that the focus was on the process of attend- 
ing, and not on UBC as an institution. NITEP and Ts'1<el programs were 
singled out for the usefulness of km>wledge areas and perspectives re- 
garding First Nations issues. Similarly, the negative comments here relate 
to content areas; for example, one pers<.>n commented that the reality of 
First Nations community life had not been portrayed accurately at univer- 
sity. 

Exitectatiofis of UBC 

An even more general retrospective question was Hmv wll did UBC meet 
iiour expectations? One respondent wrote; "Good question! I'm not sure at 
this point if I had any clearly defined expectations of UBC but I certainly 
had expectations of myself. I think it isdifficult, but necessary, for students 
to he able to articulate expectatiems of bureaucratic institutions like UBC." 

Of the 63 respondents to this question 41 answered in positive terms, 
ev'en thtmgh t>ne said that expectation was tliat it would be "big and 
scary" and added, "It was." Thirteen participants said that UBC had failed 
U> meet their expectations and seven were neutral in their responses. Most 
of those (27) who responded with positive comments answered the ques- 
tion in general terms, as did three of those who said UBC failed their 
expectations. 

Nine of the more specifically oriented positive evaluations focused on 
the area intellectual and academic challenge or personal growth, and 
one person registered disappointment in that area. Only one person spoke 
pt^si lively of ci>urse content in tl'iis area, whereas two were disappointed 
in the nature and scope of the courses. Only one pers<.)n commented on the 
teaching staff, and that was in positive terms. Companionship with peers 
and the sixial aspects of university life were mentioned positively by four 
pei*ple, whereas four commented pi^sitively about support ser\ ices: two 
specified that it was Ni I FP support they positively evalualetl in contrast 
111 genera! universiU' supp(»rt servkes. One person focustni positively oh 
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preparedness for professional employment, whereas two said they 
thought their program content had been deficient in that area. One person 
said that expectation of employment as a result of study at UBC had not 
been met. One participant commented that the university had been a very 
human-oriented and comfortable place, but two mentioned that area as 
one of disappointment. Another negative evaluation was in the area of 
costs. 

UBC's hipuetice 

An imp(^rtant summary question asked for broad retrospection: Hcno lias 
i/oiir experience at UBC iiiflueficed i/ou in ^^eneral (both personalli/ and as a 
member of your community)? 

Many of the comments echo those described above, but nevertheless an 
eloquent statement of the way UBC influenced tliese First Nations gradu- 
ates comes from simply reading what they said. Some graduates felt the 
influence pervaded their whole lives: 

Mv university education set the course or basis for rest of my Life. 

It ^Jve me confidence and strength to acknowledge myself and my colleagues I am a 
\ jluiible re^mrce 1 am happy to do so anywhere. 

If has enabled me to cross bridges 1 would not have dreamed of crossing. 

! have been pursuing my career further, being enrt>lled in the Master '■ program. I did 
not ever thmk I could or would reach this far. 

Tm humbled by the experiences I collected there. Others have higher expectabons of 
me than before I left. 

Others spoke of the brtMdening effects of tlieir education: 

1 beLeve I am more open minded and willing to listen to other viewpoints. I am more 
understanding of my people and of people in general. I am more interested in worldly 
ahairs (and this does not mean Diana and Charles — take time to laugh!). I am more 



Some commaits about expectations 

At the time, I guess [it met my expectations], iilthough 1 felt I had to meet the 
university expectations rather thtin the university meeting mine. 

Not many European descendant professors knew about First Nabons. I fell I knew 
more ahmit my culture first hand, but white professors triviali/ed my knowledge 
because it was not obtainable from libraries, not wntten. 

When It was all over 1 fell that all that I had gained was a piece of paper and a 
three- year void m my life, To be truthful. I didn't know what to expect. Now', 1 expect 
that the exp^nence should touch people^ — all pei pie. 

UBC met expectations thrt«4gh having programs such asNITEP and Tslcel, where I 
was able to meet other First Nabons individuals m soaol and academic settings. 

1 loved mv university expenence! However 1 felt ill prepared for teaching ... i had a 
few expenences with racist individuals and many experiences with cross-cultural 
msensibvity But I learned much and met many fine human beings. ! value the 
know Jge, skills, and fnend.ships gamed. 

My expectabons of UBC were that it would challenge me, give choue'i and 
tipportunibes, and it did. 
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encouraging. I see, hear, viewpoints other than Native: 1 learned about the Japanese, 
the Ukrainians and other groups. Wow! To learn that other cultures shared many of 
our experiences! 

It has changed me; I've grown up (sonnewhat). 1 remember statmg at a tea social at UBC 
that sitting among a gioup of professional Native people, as 1 was, was like ! was 
graduating alright, but also like 1 was just learning how to crawl. Today I don't hav^e 
red knees like before, and I'm taking better tare of myself. 

Some were more b>pecific; 

Going to UBC has provided me with many more options. 

My experience at UBC has given Uiv mure credibiLty in the conimunity (i.e., academic) 
and has giv'en more confidence in my work, 

It has taught me to keep trying as hard as 1 can; tiiso that I am a very hard worker. 

i feel more confident, as I achieved well academically despite my fanuly responsibilities 
and financial difficulties. 

It made me see the value of meeting objectives. 

]( increased my interest in learning. 

I made a lot of lifelong contacts, hgured out how the world worked, and realized, once 
1 left, the work was only just beginning. 

For some, UBC strengthened First Nations identity: 

UBC ! was able to speak (my own language] in a university class because v>thers were 
speaking their own Nativ e First Nation's language; (going to UBC influenced] by 
assisting me to form my educational philosophy with the education- into-culture 
process; it allowed me to meet First Nations educators and to listen, learn, . nd act on 
visions to better mvself 

Personally, UBC allowed the opportunity to make new First Nations fritnds and to 
share experiences of iither First Nations community concerns and issues. 

UBC has given me degrees to be proud of, pride m myself as a perst>n and knowledge 
that 1 can share with those who care to bsten — know ledge about my history and 
background — and a vision to work toward. 

It has made me look at myself as a First Na bons person and as a result has given me an 
identity and a purpose vvh'ch I was not aw’are of before. 

Many comm *nts connected personal growth and grcwth in profes- 
sional competence with aspects important to First Nations people: 

Pm proud to be a UBC graduate personally because Pm still a minority who has made 
It. 1 am able h> critically analyze issues and answer my critics intelligently and with 
historical evidence, the issues are usually of a First Nations nature. I'm confident with 
my competence to do whatever I want to do. My educabon will give me the skills. 

It opened my eyes to the influence that institutions like UBC have on social attitudes 
and ways t>f thinking and perceiving; for mstance. m the area of Canadian history and 
Indian 'While relations, what is taught is the Eurocolonial interpretation v»f this 
relationship. The other half of the equation is believed to be nonexistent becau.se it is 
not written down in history books. The ability to be objective ts highly valued in the 
study of history, yet how can this information, wh‘»n so onesided, be considered 
objective and therefore acceptable to the First Nations learner. The con trad ictu>n is loo 
great; this exhibits disrespect to the knowledge that exists with First Nations culture 
and the to the expenences of the First Nations learners who live in the culture As First 
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NdtK>n students then we hove to take responsibility for correcting this contradiction, for 
as a student in this setting, we are both learner and teacher. So in direct response to 
your question yes, my identity is remforced and strengthened because I have to defend 
it against a "value'' of another cuJture. 

With regard to First Nations aspects, some feel that tliey act as role 
models, and wish to encourage university attendance in others: 

My experience at UBC has influenced me a great deal both personally (I have a better 
quality life, I appreciate pet»ple around me and 1 love studying and learning) and in the 
community. In the community I love to help people, to encourage people around me all 
the tmie. My community has expanded as well, it is no longer conhned to the 
parameters of our tribal terntory- It now encompasses all First Nations people — and 
non First Nabons people as well. 

1 found that my experience at UBC was very rewarding. It caused me to grow 
personally. 1 could dv» what 1 set out to do. I believe I'x'e been a role model for some 
students. 

I became a role model for student /comm unity members. That gave me the realization I 
umld do a lot tor the community; it gave me a desire to excel and ttinbnue to go to 
stht.H»l, t(.t encourage withers and my children. 

A number of other refer to ''giving back" to others, to community 
suppt^rt and service, and to furthering First Nations peoples: 

I Vrsonallv it is a real accomplishment, one that I am proud of So far 1 am still the only 
university graduate who has returned home and I feel the community members 
support me! 

M V experience at UBC made me more conscience of my roles and responsibilities as a 
member of stvaely. 1 am now clear about where 1 fit into the community and how to go 
about getting what I want and need js a member. 

Having j university education plus work- related expenence reaUy has unlocked the 
door for me to be active and committed to the progress of our people, in our process of 
reclaiming and regaining our pride in who we are, our history and our land. 

It ha*i given me the courage to contmue the struggle to strive for excellence in 
Abt>nginaJ Education. 

I am now working for my people in mv home town. Also, 1 work with bands [in a large 
regit*n of the province). 1 have brought my skills home. 

Nnt everyone felt positive. However, compared with the number of 
positive comments, the negative ones are infrequent. Some comments 
were ambivalent: 

It reinforced me in seeing myself as a human being with a profession — not just a 
‘ profesvstonai," but a person who has empathy and caring for those 1 liv'e and wi^rk 
vvith; I was dis* ppomted in the attitude of some of those I dealt with in administration 
who would rather "deal ” with me than "relate " with me. 

A college degree tended to bolster mv self-confidence. The community tends to UH>k on 
j holder of such a degree with a bit more deference. I'm not sure if that is good or bad. 

I have to watch rny use of the English language that tethers don't Uiink that I am 
Iving pretentious Many expectabons and respvvnsibilities like that are placed on me 
l>ecause of mv educabon. !'\e developed a research and knowledge creabon 
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».<.>nscu>usnes.s, jb well as a reu»^nitinn vit the place of ideology in knmviedge creation 
thw»ry buiiduig. 

One was t>vertly hostile: 

I feel angry — and I have discussed with my partner as we are both students — that we 
became too cognitiwly centered. We liwd inside the language of inscription rather 
than in lived experience. We became unbalanced beings and we have discussed how or 
what we will take, or m^ike, U» get out of tlie universit) — t>r rather, the academic 
boundedness of student life. We analyzed how our i>utdoor life had virtually 
disappeared 

Some feit that UBC was less important to them than NITEP: 

1 am proud to admit that ! was at UBC; however, 1 first sav that I was m the NITEI’ at 
UBC. 

Nllte has influenced my direction since graduation 1 ha\‘e thought of my university 
expenenv.e in terms of NITE!^ and have thought of UBC as irrelev ant. My support and 
social contacts were NlTEP-ba.sed and related, i attended "UBC” classes and identify 
'IIBC" in that way ti.e., going to class). 

UBC, itself, has not had much of an influence personally and m mv community I have 
drawn my strengths, goals, and otUinments through myself, my family, friends, and 
the staff of NITEP Itself 

Others experienced racism and prejudice; 

l atn a recogni/.ed professuinal. As such. |one is treated] really well. But as a First 
Nations individual it is still difficult to feel {one's self be) an acceptable person 
v\ ithin the held. I still feel as though 1 have tii constantly prove myself and my 
capabilities. 1 have not yet received a whi^le year s teaching assignment. 1 have only 
been working on a contract basis. Every day I still face the negative attitude other 
professionals and parents hold toWiird Native people. This is a tivntmuous struggle 
because they sseem ti» ha\ e these preconceived ideas that seem to never go away. 

I 'er‘-on.illy, UBC has taught me how to he critical of the world around me, be it 
positively or negative. 1 am educated and remain educated about the issues concerning 
First Nation* therefore I vun an ad\ oc.ite and voice for our people. 

NITEl’ IS viewed by our school board as being a com promised program with less 
credibility than the regular prt>gram; more "PR' is needed to counteract this. 

In summary, despite some ambivalent and negative impact, UBC gen- 
erally had a profound positive influence on the First Nations graduates 
who responded to the survey, not merely in the areas i^f education or 
employment, but in a far more pervasive way. As one graduate stated: 

I could writ*? A book about how my experience at NITEP and Tsicel has influenced my 
life. It has been great! What I have gained 1 am able to return. TTiat's the beauty of it. 

The expression I like that describes the feeling us "My Heart Soars.” 

J7ir j'lrst Nations-UBC Interaction 

First Nations cultures. The importance of First Nations cultures in the 
university experience is demonstrated in the respt>nses to an open-ended 
question that asked the participants to a>mplete the phrase: My First 
Nations c ulture tnfhienced my UBC exf>ertcru\ h\j ... 
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The responses to this item were for the most part complex. However, 
iwo respondents said that tl'ieir First Nations culture had "no effect" and 
six others declined to answer. One said "not sure." The other 59 wrote in 
terms that demonstrated that their perception and experience of First 
Nations was central to their university experience. 

Responses typically fell intoat least two of the three major categories of 
response: action and expression; family and community; and internal 
characteristics. 

Action ami expression (30). First Nations culture/identity provides the 
imperative: 

• to make choices of faculty, program, and courses; 

• to make choices of topics for exposition or study within courses; choice 
of research area; choices of topic for development of teaching units; 

• to explain First Nations perspectives to others, to acknowledge the 
culture to others; to accept a responsibility to educate non-Aboriginal 
peoph' about aboriginal perspectives; to help others understand a First 
Nations perspective; 

• explicitly, in classes or with individual professions, to ensure that the 
First Nations perspective was there; to argue if need be to break dowm 
negative stereotypes; confidently to ensure that what information is 
presented about First Nations issues is accurate; 

• to demonstrate by example to others the spiritual nature of First 
Nations cultures; to exemplify through action a more humanistic 
approach to learning; to teach by example about the diversity among 
First Nations; 

• by example to demonstrate respect for (Others, no matter how they 
might demonstrate their ignorance, 

Family a7u1 community (30). Two families w’ere described here: those t»f 
origin, and the UBC family/communit)'. 
fheir families of origin gave them; 

tamily support aitd identity; 

mv family Ra\ e me traditional values; 

my parents j^ave me determinatu>n and perseverance. 

my family made me see I cvime from an ancestry of winners and doers, 

their example gave me determination to hold up my family 's name. 

flieir communities gave: 

involvement wnh Elder**; 
a basis and place for spiritualitv and prayer; 

commitment to persevere for the benefit of the community, to help out in First Nations 
situations; 

through meeting cultural responsibilities in my community my idenbty and 
commitment was built; 

I realized that leaving hi>nie for a while to bring something of benefit back to the 
communitv has betn a long standing cultural pattern, 

that the iin’versits reinfori.ei.1 rm <.onne».tion lo nu «.nmmunit\ mv work .inJg.iw 
me sup pi »rt 
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The UBC family/community was a place to: 



liw, share, and love, in a new-found UBC First Nations family; 
made me feel at home with other First Nations peivplc; 
drew me to other abonginai students, among wht»m I made friends; 
gave me role models among First Nations people at NITEP; 

allowed me to show respect, kindness, and appreoation to staff, fnends, stud mts, 
peers. »md Elders: 

reinfi>rved the value of sharing within the community, being aware of conrvinumly. 



Through community, one participant realized that ''the honor of one is 
the honor i>f all." 

Iniiividual (43). First Nations culture gave them: 

• Identity: identity; focus, centre; sanity; ability to believe in myself; 
pride; the foundation for perstmality, character, and career; and a sense 
of uniqueness (not always a comfortable experience). 

• Power: strength; the ability to work and complete tasks; my culture's 

propensity for innovation; commitment to positive change during 
limes adjustment; support, seeing me through, being there; 

sponsi>rship, encouragement, perseverance and commitment tc^ 
succeed in university; strength to face discrimination; and patience 
with others. 

• Attitudes: miUivation to succeed; determination to succeed; ability to 

know we create our own reality; knowledge of 

(iependence-interdependence; knowledge of accountability to others; 
the realization that education is important to our people's survival; the 
desire to know more about my culture and r(X>ts; a hunger for 
kn(>wledge and enlightenment; curiosity, the drive to push ahead; and 
commitment to contribute to the community. 

• C stretij^th: influences my thoughts, values; provides me an 

ability' to tiiink critically; gave me new ideas to bring to my work at 
university; provided evaluative criteria for knowing how to choose 
what is good in a challenging situation; My culture gives focus to my 
H forts and plans; realization of common First Nations values In 
different First Natitms traditions; a critical perspective on theory; and a 
critical perspective on applications of theory. 

hnpuct of UBC 

We asked specifically in another question: Did UBC as an institution have 
any imfmct on your First Nations identity? If so, what? Eleven said that UBC 
had no impact on their First Nations identity, and most of those answers 
were simply "no." Three people did not respond to this item, but 53 
described the effect of their experience at UBC on their identity as First 
Nations people. Those descriptions were all in positive terms, but not all 
responses reflected positively on the institution. 

Several people were specific about the agency of that effect. For exam- 
ple, 13 people said thal it was NITEP where that positive effect on identity 
was realized, two said in was due to their involvement at the FNHL, and 
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two mentioned work with the Native Indian Student Union. Three stu- 
dents compared NITEP and its positive effect in that rej^ard with the 
university at large, like tiie graduate who remembered “No. NITEP and 
First Nations House of Learning did." Another nine participants were 
quite specific tiiat it was the First Nations community on campus, and not 
the institution, that had a positive effect on their identity as a First Nations 
perM>n, One person wrote simply: "The NITEP students." Two others 
wrote; 

i d<*n't know if UBC had an impact upon mt but th people, many of them studenbi, 
did. I am n»»w aware of my identity m a much deeper and more satisfy mg way than I 
wa.'’ when 1 arrived at UEUC. 

Tlie presence of so many First Nations students has helped to reinforce my >ense of 
self idenbly. I don't feel lost (as I did at another university!. 

Consistent wiffi responses to other questions were both positive and 
negative references to professetrs, courses, and institutional structures in 
general that had some influence on individual's First Nations identity. 

Five people responded in terms of their realization of what First Na- 
tions people have to offer society and the university. 

Whvn thtf Housfc* of Learning was being created I was proud to know that I could 
jctuallv affect the architectural design of building. The elements of W4U)d, water, and 
sky ev'entually became the focus of the structure. In time this structure will help future 
^tudent^ to realize the dynamic and balancmg contributions that First Nations have 
made to education. It makes me more determined than ever to work in areas where 
First Nations will be proud of the unique hentage, through their beautiful cultures. 

! round that I war always proud to state my nation and tribe in NITEP and UBC classes 
I '^ang mv traditional songs at numeious NITEP/ FNHL functions and w’as glad I had 
thi>se t>pportiinities. When in non-First Nations classes I often was able to clarify soim 
of the misconceptions stated in class— ev en when I veas met with cnticu n fnim 
professors 

The p-^rtici pants offer some important insights into how' for many 
people First Nations identity evolves and changes during a program of 
university studies. No single teim captures the process accurately, but the 
term legitimacy incorporates two aspects of the pn :ess in that it involves 
both public perception or group attribution of value on one hand, and 
identity of the individual, v;ith reference to a defined group, on the other. 
The insight tfiat the participants have given us involves a priKess of 
response to the expressed or perceived perceptions of others and a con- 
comitant personal incorporation of identity. The participants express an 
affirmation of identity as First Nations people with respect to values 
expressed by others about Hrst Nations people and First Nations belief 
systems that are negative and positive, accurate and stereotypic, affirming 
or denying. We have categorized those as "perceptions of confirmation" 
or "perceptions of challenge." 

Examples speak more coherently; witii respect to challenge: "Yes. It 
forced me to resolve and solidity myself because the focus [at university] 
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was to pick apart any culture that was not 'white' or 'mainstream/ [As a 
result I became] a better defender of First Nations people and issues." As 
other respondents stated. 

In many cases I was made to speak on behalf of First Nations in general. Many courses 
required me to establish defensible positums on many issues. IThe respondent goes on 
to say that he/ she thought that this was a "generally good, positive impact" on 
personal identity.) 

Yes, as an institution UBC only created a conviction in me that they need some change 
in attitude more akin to First Nations philosophy, and less bureaucratic. 1 found it so 
refreshing to come to the [NlTEPj hut and feel myself restrenglhened in order to go out 
and face the often "unrealisitics'’ i^f UBC 

It made clear for the me the breadth ar.d depth of ign<'trance among the "educated" 
elite With regards toaborigmal peoples' histones, cultures, politics, economics, and so 
forth. Their ignorance in this age of informaUon reminds me of how little they are 
concerned with social justice in their front yards. I came home knowing how little 
aboriginal pec»ple mean to most Canadians. However, I also know how much can be 
achieved when Canadians act out of fear and self interest. 

I was the one who initiated interest in my First Nabons identity, otherwise there would 
have been no accommodatum made b) the university. Anthropology classes objectified 
and depersonali/.ed First Nations, 

Yes' Very much I felt empowered and proud to say "Tm Blackfoot; my language is 
important." 1 felt that my people's culture was validated — because it had been 
subtracted from the school curriculum. 

Eady years — ni>. jin the) humanibes there was a negativity^ t<» First Nations which 
made me identify more as a First Natums person. 

Compare those statements with these, which we have generalized as 
"confirmation": 

It had a posibve impact on me as a First Nations person, several instructors — First 
Nations and non-First Nations — helped me to realize the enormous treasure ! have m 
my First Nations cultural heritage 

The fact that (UBC) recognized as as unique persons who could contribute ti> UBC' 
made us feel welcome and comforted there; they nev^er begrudged (I hope!) any of the 
services to First Natums programs. 

Yes, in some instances, it reaffirmed what 1 knew-, made me proud to be w ho 1 am It 
also taught me that the oppression 1 experienced as First Nations person was 
world -wide, and it was systemic (and still is); and that all efforts toward positive 
change are extremely v ahiable, bi>th among our ow'n people and others. 

TheNITET prt»gram definitely influenced as a First sations person. I appreciate the 
I ultural cimrses offered. I alst» took several anthropoktgy courses that lenjoywi- 

Yes'-I learned mi*re abt»':i i*ther v ultures in ni . anlhr* -poiogy ciiurses which helped 
'trenglhen mv ties with my own. 

Al this point in the report, we would like io honor Floy Pepper, the 
FIder on our researcli team. Not only did she ^ive us the benefit of her 
experience tliroughoul the pntject, but her wit and wisdtm made her a 
highly respected member of the team. Her useful descriplum of focus 
);roups follows. Her wise words on racism are ft^und in Part V. 
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The Focus Group: An Introduction 

Focuy groups present an alternative means of obtaining information from 
people. This discussion is divided into two parts: What is a focus group 
and how does it work? and How to c<^nduct a focus group interview and 
skills needed bv the interview'er. 

W/wf is a Focus Group and Flow Does it Work? 

Focus groups are used in research to provide information as to why 
people think or feel the way that they do. Group interaction allows for 
greater insight into why certain opinions are held and provides informa- 
tion that can be helpful to the planners or decision makers. 'Tocus groups 
are valid if they are used carefully for a problem that is suitable for ftx:us 
group inquiry'' (Krueger, 198S, p. 41). 

What is a focus ^roup? "A focus group can be defined as a carefully 
planned discussion designed to (Obtain perceptions on a defined area of 
interest in a permissive, non threatening environment. It is conducted WMth 
approximately seven to ten pei>ple bv a skilled interv'iewer" (Krueger, 
1988, p. 18). 

The discussion is held in a relaxed, comfortable manner as the partici- 
pants share their ideas and perceptions. For many people talking in an 
atmosphere of mutual understanding stimulates tliinking. The partici- 
pants of the group are selected because they have certain knowledge and 
understandings in common that relate to the topic to be discussed. The 
U^cus group is intended to promote self-disclosure among its members. 

The atmosphere of the group provides opportunities for emotional and 
intellectual participation and reassurance that one is not alone in one's 
thinking. The problems tliey have faced or are facing and the tasks tliey 
pel form seem lighter and more s^Vivable when ideas, aspirations, suc- 
ce‘>ses, and anxieties are shared. This dix?s niU often happen with other 
forms of disc’ussum. The participants may find that th«‘re are a number of 
facets to the same topic. In such a disc'ussion all have tne right to say what 
tliey think pAervone is equal and treated with respect. There are no right 
or w rong answers, only differing points of view, for example; 

share V‘'»r ot v»ew even if it differs from \vh I'thers hj\ e s.iid We are 

lirf a" mfer^-'ted m ne^abvt vomnu nts iis pifsitive cvmmients. and Jt times the nej;jt!\e 
Li'inments .ire the pii st heipfril. 

r h.r. e i;u ;ti*d peviple VMth ^l^lllJr e xperieiu t>.' '■h.ire thvir pert.eptii»nN and ided- 
the tnpu‘ You were selected heLiiiise voii hdve things m comint>n tlut jre 
pjrOcolar interest iis (Knieger, WHA, p. 2!^) 

What arc flic dmractensnes of ti focus ^roiip^ A number of characteristics 
are typical: 

1. Ft HUS groups are usually a>mpt»sed of seven to 10 peoplt> The size 
must he kept small enough for evervbody to have tiie opportunity to 
diare :n sights hut large enough to pmvide a varit*ty of perceptions, 
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2. Focus groups are composed of participants who are similar to each 
other and who have the same kind of common factors. It is preferred 
that the participants do not know each other very well and do not 
know the interviewer; however, this is not always possible. 

3. Focus groups can provide data to the researcher. Focus groups have a 
narrow purpose to determine the perceptions, feelings, and manner of 
thinking as consumers about the product, service, or t>pportunity of 
the particular topic under discussion. Focus groups are a way to pro- 
vide helpful information of management prior to launching a new en- 
deavor. They are not intended to develop consensus, to decide on a 
definite plan, i^r to make a decision about a planned course of action. 

4. Focus groups can give qualitative data that provide insights into the 
attitudes, perceptions, and opinions of its members. This is achieved 
through the medium of open-ended questions. The participants influ- 
ence others and are influenced by others. 

FtK'us gri>up discussions are carefully predetermined and sequenced, 
based on an analysis of the situation. The interviewer uses predeter- 
mined, open-ended questions that appear to be spontaneous but that 
have been carefully developed and arranged in a natural, logical se- 
quence. Attention is placed on understanding the thought prtKesses 
of the participants 

What IS the relation betweai focus groups ami quantitative methods? 

1. Focus groups can be used to proceed quantitative methods. Focus 
groups can provide insights into special problems that may arise. Fo 
cus groups can pinpoint critical questions, help to develop a logical 
sequence of questions, and may provide a wider range of choices. 

2 Focus groups can be instituted at the same time as quantitative proce- 
dures This permits the researcher to confirm findings and obtain 
breadth and depth of information. 

3. Focus groups can be used after quantitative procedures. Question- 
naires give a great deal of data, whereas focus groups can give inter- 
pretations and meaning to the inf(’>rmation. Quantitative needs 
assessments alone are often incomplete. 

4. Focus groups can be used independently and are helpful when in- 
sights, perceptions, and explanations are important 

F(k'us gnujps can be used betbre aquanbtahve study, during a quantitabve study, after 
quantitative study, or independent of other methindologicai procedures. The decision 
nt u''ing a mv-thodological mix is often made in the planning stages at the beginning of 
the stiidv. In some situations, however, the researcher may consider incorporating a 
quantitative study after conducting fucu*^ P’^’up interx'iewn, especially in situations 
where to*. us groups have revealed iinexpe*.led resulls that need further confirmahon. 
^Krueger, I^HH, p. *^0) 

arc the advanta^e^ of focus ymi/p htfcrcira^ ^ 

I . The technique is a socially ttrienlated research method capturing real- 
life vlata in a scKial environment. 
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2. it ha> flexibility. 

3. It has high face validity. 

4. It has speedy results and is low in cost (Krueger, 1988 p. 47). 

)AJ^uit tire the limitations of focus j^wups that affect the quality of the results? 

1. Focus groups afford the researcher less control than individual inter- 
views 

2. Data are difficult to analyze. 

3. Moderators require special skills. 

4. Differences between gn.)ups can be troublesome, 

5. Groups are difficult to assemble. 

h. Discussions must be conducted in a conducive environment (Krueger, 
1988, p. 48). 

How to Conduct a Focus Group and Skills Needed by the Facilitator 
Conducting a focus group interview has three phases: 

1 . Developing a written plan (developing the questions); 

2. Conducting the interview (learning inter\'iewer skills and selecting 
the participants); 

3. Analyzing and reporting the results of the collected data. 

Background information is needed in order to develop a plan, which 

shiiuld include: 

1 . Why should a study be conducted and who will use the information? 

2. What types of information are of importance and what kind of inftir- 
mation is needed? 

3. Who wants the information and why is the information needed? 

A written plan shi>uld include the procedures to be followed, whether 
a task force will be involved, a timeline, and a proposed budget. A plan is 
like a map; it shows where you are going and how to get there. It assists 
the researcher to think through the process in a loeif'al manner, allows 
feedback from colleagues and decision makers, and ensures that adequate 
resources and time w'ill be available to obtain the needed information. 
Consideration shc^uld be given to developing both a chronc)Iogical plan 
and a fiscal plan for the project. 

A vhnvnolo^K'j) pljn ‘ihould vonJjin lollovvin^ elemfnts Jjtev. 
re^pon«;ible, pi*oplt? assisting, and comments. The chronological plan presents a 
timetable ot the sequence ot steps as well as identif\'>ng the tasks to be completed b> 
i anous individuals 

The hscil plan is a project budget sumrnarv th.it complement*' the ^hronoli p.ical plan 
and priivides addibonal insights as to the amount of time effort, and expenses that will 
he required (kreuger. I9HH, y>. 

What is the art ofaskiri}^ questions? Asking the right questic^ns is probably 
ihe most difficult technique in conducting focus group interviews. As 
previously stated, the interviewer uses predetermined, open-ended ques- 
tions that appear to be spiinlaneous, but that have been carefully develop- 
ed and arranged in a natural logical i>rder. Quality answers are directly 
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related to quality questions. Quality questions require forethought, con- 
centration, and background knowledge. 

Open-ended questions reveal what is on the interviewee's mind. They 
tend to give the interviewer a clearer idea of what the interviewee is 
thinking rather than what the interviewer suspects is on the interviewee's 
mind. Brainstorming with colleagues on the task force can be helpful in 
obtaining a range of possible questions. 

1 . Questions should flow in a logical sequence. 

2. Key questions should focus on the critical issues of ci^ncem. 

3. Use probe or follow-up questions. 

Examples: 

Think back , 

What did you like best about ? 

How did you feel about your experience at ? 

We are asking people to share their ideas and opinions on ? 

The interviewer should be familiar with the two techniques of the 
five-second pause and the pn^be. The five-second pause is used after an 
interviewee's comment which often prompts additional points of view. 

The probe is often used when people make vague comments and there 
is need for clarification or to elicit additional information. "Would you 
explain further?" "Please describe W'hat you mean." "Could you give an 
example?" 

V^hat kinds of ijuestions does the intervinocr avoid? 

1. Closed-ended questions. 

2 Questions that can be answered by Yes or No. 

3 Limit the use VJHy questions. 

"Interviews are hxused by providing participants with consistent and 
sufficient background inkirmation and by presenting the question in con- 
text" (Krueger, 1988, p. 68). 

W/w^ skills should the intenmoer (moderator) have in order to conduct an ejfec 
tivc focus i^roup interview? 

To he an effective discussion leader requires considerable self-assurance, 
spontaneity, and inner freedom. These qualibes permit the leader to func- 
ti(>n without fear or concern for personal prestige and allows one to be 
comfortable with oneself, and able to make mistakes without feeling 
threatened. A leader who is warm, iiutgoing, and friendly is usually 
successful in giving each member of the group a feeling of being accepted 
and understood. Along with warmth and friendliness, flexibility' in estab- 
lishing relationships with other people is essential. 

The interviewer should be familiar with gnuip prtKV’^ses, have training 
and experience in working with gmups and group dynamics. The leader 
must also have a sense of timing, to be able io link the feelings and 
thoughts of group members and be able to sense the group atmosphere 
and to help bring ah^ut change if necess<iry'. In an nonthreatening almos- 
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phere, the interviewees will have the satisfaction of developing free ex- 
pression, maximum communication, and friendly relationships. The 
leader must be alert to detect feelings and attitudes that are implied but 
are not expressed and able to use gentle encouragement to help group 
members to express their thoughts, feelings, and attitudes more clearly. 

An effective moderator must be a good listener, be able to communi- 
cate clearly, and have background knowledge of the topic of discussion in 
order to place all comments in perspective and follow up on critical areas 
of concern. He or she must have the discipline of listening and thinking 
simultaneously, which means being free from distractions, anxieties, or 
pressures that would limit the ability to think quickly and clearly. 
Additional moderator skills are (Krueger, 1988, p. 90): 

• Be well rested and alert for the focus group setting. 

• Practice introduction without referring to notes. 

• Remember questions without referring to notes. 

• Be cautious to avoid head nodding. 

• Avoid comments that signal approval, that is, '"excellent," "great," 
"wonderful." 

• Avoid giving perstmal opinions. 

The interviewer must have a past-present-future time perspective 
throughout the discussion — he or she needs to remember what has al- 
ready been discussed, what is currently taking place, what is the next 
quostior. or topic of discussion, and what it will mean when finished. 

What is the place and use of au assistant moderator? 

The nu)at*rjU»r prmtarJy sroncerned with direchngthe discussion, keeping the 
•.I'nversation flowing, and taking nuninuil notes. The notes of the moderator are not so 
much to capture the total inter\’iew, but rather to identifv future questions that need to 
he a>ked I he assistant, on the other hand takes comprehensive ni»tes, operates the tape 
rect)rder handle.s Oie environmental conditions and k>gistic.s (refreshments, lighting, 
seating, and so on), and responds to unexpected interruptions. {Krueger, p, 74) 

The assistant moderator is a valuable asset to the pn>cess. The assistant 
can ask additional questions, probe responses in more depth, take care of 
dil interruptions, and is extremely helpful in performing the postmeeting 
analysis of the interview. 

How do you begin the focus group discussions? One of the aims of ti\e 
type of focus group discussion under consideration is freedom of expres- 
sittn and spontaneity. However, a certain amount of clarifying of proce- 
dure is necessary to let the group know what iccepUble and w'hat may 
he expected. 

Krueger (1988, p. HO) lists this pattern for introducing the discussion: 

1. [ he welcome. 

1. Tl'ie overview and topic. 

3. The ground rules. 

4 The first question 
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Time can be saved if Ihe interviewer clarifies the purposes for which the 
group has come together and suggests methods by which these purposes 
may be achieved. 

Whpt are umjs to analyze focus group results^ The task of analysis is to 
prepare a statement about what was found in the group, a statement that 
emerges from and is supported by available evidence that is repeated u id 
is common to several participants. It is imporLmt to identify those opin* 
ions, ideas, or feelings that repeat even though they are expressed in 
different words and styles. 

In the analysis pR>cess one looks fo*" treik *s and patterns. Where 
themes that are addressed by seve .1 memb*.'rs "nerge, tliis should be 
noted. Any area of strong dis ^leement should he recognized. The 
feelings that seem to be atta .ed ti> a l . e or point is another 

aspectof analysis that can b disLUSS<^i . If tliero isa ' dng of several points 
under one major point, th< shnuli listed ■ part of the analysis. 
Finally, sometimes a review the p ogress an order of appearance of 
ideas t>ver the time of the gn or in v. . t to one another may be 

a part of the analysis. 

There are several ways to a i' < -u *, deta. The amstraintsare 
these: 

1. Refer to the research question,, at 

2. Refer to the objective t>f focus gioup f 

to find a range of opinion and a rarvge oi -:.*\pressiori aU^ut the tilings 
that relate to the research question; and to describe a context for un- 
derstanding that range. 

The research questions motivate a thematic analysis along the follow- 
ing lines. As far as possible the participants' own words sh -uld be used as 
descriptors in the analysis of the interview. In addition, three subsidiary 
research questions should be: 

1. Have we asked this group the right questions U> find out range and 
context? 

2. Are there a/eas/factors/ feelings that we omitted? 

3. Did our questions assume a construct for relating UBC experience 
(positive and negative) to pist-UDC life experience that the partici- 
pants' implicitly or explicitly react to? 

Analysis takes the following form, reviewing both (a) the records kept 
by moderators and others; and (b) the record of the focused interview 
itself. 

Describe the following 

1. Size of group; 

2. Composition of group; describe the group in terms of its homo- 
geneity; what do the participants have In common; in what ways are 
they different? 

Sequence of activities of the meeting with tlie gn>up: how' do they en- 
ter; what activities t(X>k place before the gn>up meeting began? 

70 
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4. Spatial arrangements: where did die group meet; how was the group 
arranged physically in the meeting room? 

5. What steps if any were taken for the release of inhibitions about par- 
ticipation? Did some participants talk more than others? What general 
questions were asked? 

6. What steps if any were taken to broaden the range of responses? 

7. What steps if any were taken to activate forgotten memories in the 
group? 

Describe the topical sequence of the session. Look for topic change in the 
record of group discussion. Make a topic-change diagram. Co back over 
the record and, off to the side of the topic change sequence, note implicit 
topic if it is different from explicit topic. (This can be contextualized as well 
by referring to notes to see if there is anything that sht>uld be commented 
on from before the session began.) 

Rau}^e of tc^)ic/rani^e of statements. Go through the record and, using the 
participants' own words, witli reference to each topic note the range of 
opinions expressed by the participants. 

hlcntify themes. Name the themes; this is a description of why the topics 
are or are not coherent, why they follow from other topics. What is the 
range of themes? Are themes/topics repeated in different contexts, and at 
oitTerent points? 

Context for understaniihi^^. The participants will either explain or imply 
why they' have expressed a particular ti’tpic. This may be evidenced by 
what implied by the context in which a topic or theme was brought up 
hy a participant. The analyst should at this point have some understand- 
ing of what tile participants saw as important enough to remark on and 
why. 

Cj(> hack over the research question. Compare the range of topics with the 
restMFch question; address the question using all sections of the analysis. 

Validity. These procedures are undertaken independently by at least 
two analysts, so there is an attempt to improve construct validity' by 
• riangulation of analyst. By using the participants' own words, and by 
referring to the contexts for topics, there is a gcxid relationship between 
lace validity and construct validity. The record of sequence of topics acts 
as a means of looking to the internal logic, the conversational coherence i>f 
the discussion, to check validity. 

Refer to the moderator's records to see if anything about the conduct of 
the group can be seen to have oriented the discussion to any other per- 
spective but the research question. 

There are no hard and fast rules when it comes to reporting the results 
of a focus group. of the dioices abt>ut how to portray the researdi 
have already been made during the course of the research: whether the 
research was e\pl(>rat(iry or hypothesis testing, whether the level of mod- 
erator involvement was intended to produce structured or unstructured 
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discussions, and whether the analysis relied on ethnographic or numerical 
summaries of the data. 

Too much quotation gives the report a chaotic stream -of-conscu>usness flavor, whereas 
U>o much scunmanzation is not only dry but also deprives the reader ot even the 
indirect contact with the participants available through their verbatim statements of 
their perspectiv'es. (Morgan, 1^8H, p. 70) 

Focus Gn ipF if id in^s ( Kpni loof)s ) 

The findings from the analysis ^ T the Kamloops focus group are presented, 
for each of the three goals. The suggestions for enhancing the UBC pnv 
grams may be found after the discussion of each goal. General a>mments 
may be found after the list of participants' suggestions for enhancing the 
UBC programs. A summary is prtwided at the end of this section. 

Fmdiuji^s by Goal 

Goal A: To exj)lorc the relationshijt betuH:ai education ami employment amon^ 
the i^raduates 

The 41 comments by the participants about the outcomes of their postsec- 
ondary educational experiences focused on three areas: prepara tii>n for 
job requirements (14), enhancing the whole person (16), and increasing 
awareness of First Nations and of oneself as a First Nations person (11). 
Most of the comments were positive; however, seven of the comments 
about preparation for job requirements focused on inadequacies. 

It is interesting to note that, despite the relative lack of discussion 
about the direct relationship between employment and education, all 10 of 
the participants were employed in their area of study (education for the 
nicest part), several in leadership roles (principal, superintendent, area 
principal, etc.). It seems, then, for these people, that employment ck)sely 
related to their area of postsecondary education is a given. 

Fnparation for job recjuirements. Of the 14 comments in this section, one 
half addressed perceived inadequacies in the programs, whereas the iither 
half spoke of the utility of the postsecondary programs. 

All seven "inadequacy" comments pertained to the belief that training 
in education .should have been more realistic. The follow ing statements 
include the various aspects mentioned: 

rhere should ha\ e btvn more training in unit jdan*' \ ou k now. w hen I tir*'t 

mterMt-wed j.ind wjs| working in the distnet thev were looking rejlly 'Strict with 
us lhe\ w.intetl mi>re det.iiis. 

It uidn t tejvh me how ti» work m a b.ind schi»>! hov\ to use t onirminitv resources 
ht)w lt> jpprotKh elders how to te.uh the culture 

I j11 the .iijdeniKs 1 knew the methods, but ldidn lknov\ lot i»t tile skills, the 

Kisu life skills 

(there was no information jlH>ut aJdu tion, abuse, eU j if you learn ti*deal vvith this 
"Oft of thing voii bevome aware of it and you gt* leaching w*u II ha\ i- .1 better idea 
of uhat >* h.ippening t(' that chiUI hack then wene\ er talked about it 
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How to prepare? yourself ... for the community .. you can take criticism from 
non-Native people but when it comes from Native people it can be so dev'astating ... 
you have to try to get it back into perspective. 

The comments on utility of training focused on the acquisition of 
practical skills, of academic knowledge and of metacognitive skills. The 
teaching practicum was seen as valuable by four participants. With regard 
to the value for acquiring practical skills, one person stated: 

l remember when I started teaching, throw'ing my hands up and saying now' what do I 
do ... it was going back to all Uiose practicums that ... remembering them all ... how 
they organized their w\>rk and how they organized their centers ... and so ... the 
practicums ... they have to have enough experiences to draw on. 

With regard to academic learning and metacognition, a participant 
observed: 

For preparing me for my job ... it was the foundations courses and understanding that 
any course is a foundation for anything else ... and you ore responsible for your ow'n 
learning that'*^ what I learned ... if 1 want to be a quality administrator or a quality 
teacher than I need to go out and seek some other things that (were) lacking m the 
program. 

Another persttn noted that, with regard to metacognitive skills: 

C')n the whole I developed an integrated resource ... 1 haven't really ... appreciated |itl 
until this last little while ... I've been doing curriculum development and . . talking 
about different btH>ks and authors and ... 1 just take it for granted that people know a lot 
ot this information is out there and a lot of people don t, 

A final comment was on the importance of classmates: "throughout the 
ytMrs we [classmates] remembered one another ... networking is impor- 
tant ... it's helpful in s<Kial areas as well ... who you know is important." 

Fjihnm hi}^ the whole pter son. A number of participants experienced deep 
perstmal growth as a result of their postsecondary experiences: 

1 Before UBC| ! was curled up, not feeling too good about who I wai» ... also 1 didn t 
quite feel I knew whn ( wa^ And after attending the NITEI’ program .. and working 
... it was .. like ... the n>se has bloomed ... that's what it was like ft>r me. 

1 m living a dream . . I'm living my dream . like something I dreamed about and I 
dvm't need to struggle any more ... I'm li\ing it now. 

In a broader sense . the experience . was really the greatest help to me ... to round out 
my life it made me a more complete person . . helped me cope with being an equal 
uti/en an equal memln^r of the human race. 

One aspect of this growth is an increased sense of personal self-accep- 
tance, efficacy, and power; "Without university' training, the university 
atmosphere, that I went through ... I wouldn't have been able to do the 
things In my life that I've been able to do." 

As one person stated, "It was a different perspective we got ... through 
UDC anci the different connections we had witl^i people ... we can let 
ourselves off the h(K>k ... to be comfortable with [your] experience and not 
to beat (>urselves up " 

The resulting increase in confidence is seen at work: 
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[I have] the confidence now to handle any whatever it us ... my first week of 

be;n^ an administrator ... I went^ had to be on the roof ... I had to suspend one student 
on the second day .. I had to ^et drinking water into the w'hole building ... it was just 
horrendous ... but what got me thRtugh was that confidence again ... I'm the one who 
went through the training. 

This aspect applies to private life as well: "It gave me confidence in ... 
meeting ... a major challenge in my life and ... I beat that challenge." 

Yet another effect is the growth the love of learning: "It just opens 
that door ... so you want to seek more knowledge and get excited and ... 
hooked on life itself and that you're great ... it's wonderful." 

A general benefit is a better life: "[At UBC) you learn to grow and when 
the commitment is there ... the commitment of becoming ... of having a 
better life style." 

Finally, university experience broadens horizons: "Some of the places 
... findings ... people ... other cultures ... taking that information and 
looking at my own ... it opened my mind." 

hicreasiu^ aivareness of First Natiofis. Postsecondary education in a First 
N’ations-oriented program has a profound effect on identity as a First 
Nations person: "I really found my identity and I know who I am ... I'm 
true to that persc^n ... all of that came from university'." 

This effect may include healing: 

It really connected me back to the culture, to my spmtualit)' ... and to get ... my 
language again I was repressing emotions and when I went to university . .. there 
were other people there that took pride ... in themselves ... we were v'cilidated as Native 
people .. and somehow the language came out ... I wasn't able to speak it before ... 

[but) I spoke it frc m when I was born unbl 1 was six ... there was a releasing of that. 

It may mend family breaches: 

Tile Native studies I had. 1 learned an awful kit through there ... teaming our history 
validated S4>me things I heard at home ... 1 thought gee you know my dad told me oil 
these things and I didn't believe it wa.s true ,.. so I guess that validated my family. 

ft may enable pet^ple to have a broader point of view: "It certainly 
focused me from thinldng about myself, me ... to see the big picture ... the 
philosophy of Native people ... and turning that around into what I believe 
in today." 

Finally, it may help the person to ad^ieve inner peace: 

One oi the very fir.st times I was introduced to the drum was at university ... in my 
community nobody used it and 1 remember, those button blankets and . . the dance 
and I was |ust m awe, you know ... it was like coming home ... it opened the door. 

Coal B: To identify factors leading to successful graduation 
The 23 comments by the partid pants about the "success" factors fell into 
two areas; support from each of a number of sciurces (21) and feedback 
from non-First Nations instructors (2). The a>mments about support fo- 
cused primarily on contributions by members of First Nations people and 
programs (17 of 21 comments), in keeping with the topic, all comments 
were positive. 
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Support. Support from First Nations people came from the programs 
and staff at the university, from fellow students, and from other members 
of First Nations. The caring, family atmosphere of the NITEP program and 
the First Nations instructors and staff were major factors. In fact, the 
program, its staff, and fellow students were, in the words of one partici- 
pant, instrumental in changing how she saw herself: 

I found knowing the program was there ... that people were there to support you ... it 
was like being me is nght you grow and have the confidence and the self-esteem and 
the pride and understanding about yourself as a Native person and being accepted and 
being valued 

The presence of First Nations teachers allowed for a more open educa- 
tional climate: "having First Nations teachers gave me the freedom ... to 
explore and discuss the different issues and different levels ... that was ... a 
really positive experience for me." 

So did the student seminars: "the seminars we had ... the NITEP semi- 
nars ... 1 found them very good, it gave us a chance to share ... our 
experiences and where we're at, what we sort of felt, things like that." 
Solidarity among students was an important factor: 

In Ts*l^el we were in it together ... there's a lot of men with a lot of opinions about 
education ... in [a department) ... boy, having six of us in there was really a plus ... I 
really felt there was strength in numbers. 

A commc^n metaphor for NITEP and the NITEP students was that of 
the family: "to me NITEP was an extended family, a family that I had ... I 
guess ... reconnected with ... it was ... a support system." 

It was an active support system, caring and loving and fun: 

Mv fondest memory is the grouping ... the (NITEP] family ... being accepted as ... you 
were ... I had mv family helping me, I mean the students ... they weren't going to leave 
me on niy own in math .. it gives you the c.)nhdence to carry on. 

As dm»thicr participant stated: 

I guess the best thing for me, ‘he thing that dragged me through the university, was th.' 
family atmosphere ... we didn't alw’avs behave but at least we misbehaved in a group 
so there were n - hngers pi>inted ... someone saving come for supper ... come on over ... 

It was family 

Diveri>ity added to the richness of the atmosphere: 

I hooked into the role models . . that really helped I remember meeting somebody 
(who) was really vv anbng to bnng a language back .md .. she talked about how they 
were doing it . anJ that really gave me courage ... ! thought well we can do that ... so 1 
learned that down here ... meeong the people, learning about tl^eur conun unities and 
their strengths. 

The remote centres w'ere important to two participants. As one of them 
staled, 

I guess the flexibility of NITEP. ind the coordinator at limes really helped me .. (the 
PE meth<xis} was one of the ones that they said you can only gel at UBC winter session 
but the ciH»rdmiitor who was ... here at that time set it up so I could get the credits 
nght here with a PE instructor. 
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The active presence of Eiders matters; 

U’s things like ... listening to elders ... I just think about the elders ... that guy, Simon, 
Simon Baker, 1 remember watching him so proud, him and his rattle ... he had his 
rattle.K ... sets it for generations ... he knew the impact of the language, too. 

Practical support from family members may be important: 

l hav e a sister who lived on campus and I would stay with her and I wa.s able to bring 
rry kids with me .. 1 could bring my kids ... and walk back and forth to my cla.sses ... 
that was really positive. 

Support can also be directly healing: "'it was fortunate that we had ... 
the healing circle ... something had happened to me ... in my earlier years 
and I didn't realize that I had carried it with me all this time and it was 
really ... um, failing." 

Of the four comments about suppi>rt from ntin-First Nations sources, 
two pertained to fellow students and two to counselors at UBC. One 
person observed: "[As mature students] we ... learned to ask some 
younger person ... to ask some kind looking person to hold us by the 
hand," while another noted that a chance meeting had been meaningful: "I 
went down to summer school and ... met a really old lady ... she started 
saving money and was going to university ... I always think of her and 
think that's what I want to be ... learning is lifelong." 

Both comments about counseling services were related to providing 
empathy and insight: 

We put up A notice for student? owr 35 ... (we felt] incapable of doing this work ... feel 
ton dumb to handle this .. the women had a counseling place ... we would sneak 
through the back door ... (she saidj come in, you're a man but there's only one of you ... 

! said I ve got 20 others behind me ...well, she knew what we were going through . it 
just brightened us up. 

Th IS counselor had reminded us that .. in your work, your previous work, whenever 
V‘>u had a problem . . vou go to the key person . we got the encouragement from her ... 
fo go \o the key source, the key person most helpful. 

Feedback from professors/siipervisors/spotisor teachers. In addition to the 
comments regarding suppt>rt, two statements were made about other 
aspects of success. Both were about non-First Nations instructors. For 
instance, one person stated: "In terms of the supervisor's own feedback [in 
education], mtisl of the time it was very positive and helpful." 

Coal C To identify bamers to success and htnv graduates overcame them 
The 47 comments by the participants about the barriers and problems over 
one half focused on racism and discrimination past and present (24). Tlie 
other two areas included rekKation, financial, and family problems (10), 
and program/academic areas M3), Many of the comments were painful 
reminders of the many ways mainstream s<Kit ly has failed the First Na- 
tions of Canada 
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Kih'isni ami discrimmatiofi f:tast ami present. Seven comments in this cate- 
goiy pertained to difficulties with individuals including principals, super- 
visors, and sponsor teadiers; 

In mv prjcticum ... the te.uher wj?- a vt»tt»ran leather, she'd been teaching for quite a 
number of years ... it vvasn t by her choice to hav'e a practicurn student and it wasn’t by 
her choice to ha\e a Native student and it wasn't by her choice to have a Native 
student from a Native program .. and then she told me. vep. you do deserve a class I 
but I never ever give a clas.s I. 

However, students appeared to have the most difficulty w'ith anthrt>- 
pology instructors (4 comments of the 7). The problems f(Kus on the 
instructor's expectations of failure in First Nations students, a failure by 
the instructor to accept the validity of the First Nations student's own 
experiences, and the insistence of the non-First Nations instructor on the 
validity of his or her own knowledge. For example, one participant stated, 
" File prtTesstirs ... were the ones that were saying you couldn't make it in 
iheir class if y^*u were a Native persc^n ... what could you do ... what are 
V(iu doing here, why are you here, you're not going to pass anyway/' 

A second person said, "In anthropology ... a Native anthropolog}' 
course ... I was doing quite well ... and I didn't pass ... I answered the [final] 
test from my perspective ... as a Native person and ... I ciidn't do veiy' 
g( >od." 

The remaining aspects of racism and discrimination that the partici- 
pants mentiiined inclucied educational discrimination and its effects (6 
a>mments), the legacy of general racism in the past (7), and the effects of 
tokenism and stereotyping (5). 

One profound effect of educational discrimination is an unrealistically 
low evaluation of one's own ability: "When 1 first graduated from high 
scho il, f thought that . . going to university was something I could never 
do ... I didn't think that I had that kind of ... that validity, I guess." 

In part this effect w'as caused by residential school experiences: "Com- 
ing from the residential schtx^l setting ... where you're, you know, always 
put dmvn, you can't be good, you can't be smart, you might as well ... even 
going into a pre^gram ... was threatening." 

Another effect of educational discrimination is Iihv skill levels. Astme 
participant observed, "like most Indians, I was channelled into an easy 
program ... and of course I left all my academics ... I had to gii back and 
lake an extra vear," 

For a number of participants the legacy' of the past was primarily an 
emotiiinal ime. One aspect was the lack of awareness <^f being First Na- 
tions: "There was ... a w'hole lot tif the emotiimal aspects that needed to be 
dealt with ... not being aware of being Native or having any Native studies 
it was simmering and we needed to deal with all of that.” 

As one person began to learn about First Nations issues and history, 
''he stated, "I always felt guilty about it because as you're learning about 
your history vou feel angry ... and that's where we needed a counselor." 
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The past has a long reach inU^ present academic activities: 

I decided to write a paper on suicide ... some of the people i was ^oin^ to schcH)l v\ ith ... 
there had been suicide** in their families retenilv .. some of my peers were 
contemplating; suicide at that tune .. I was dealing with my owTi expenence as a 
tts^nager .. c<'»ntem plating suicide with several of my friends committing suicide ... I 
Lniildn'l really talk to the others ... s<» 1 went one of the counselors. 

With regard tii tt^kenism, one effect is that all First Nations people are 
assumed to he cultural experts: "'Here I [had] |ust been to school learning 
abi'iut Natives ... I'd never tell a teacher that I didn't know anything about 
Natives ... because 1 was a Native person." 

A second effect is that programs for First Nations peoples are assumed 
to be seamd class: "The most difficult time ... was ... v\hen you think ... 
[the\ said it's] a watered -down program, you know pet>ple said we're not 
up there and yet it's been proven how many times [that it is equivalent]." 
Such effects are part of the enduring legacy: 

I don t know ht>w you e\er get over it ... don t km>w how you ever get through thut ... I 
L^uit having dreams i>f failing only I s i>r 20 years ago ... gosh, maybe later ... it's hard t<> 
thnnigh, yt'u know . the things that we had to live through ... m NSh .. my 
landlady put me on the v oter's list ... 1 aimo*^t had nightmares again abt'ut [\ otingl 
N'Uj re Indian, vou voted . shame, it's illegal, that reollv bothered me. 

Kelikiitioti, fimncialr ami family difficulties. Of tlie 10 comments in this 
area, five were about financial difficulties, three referred to the effects of 
moving to the city, and the remaining two spoke of family problems. 

The move from a community-based rural setting to "fast-moving" 
urKtn Vancou\ er can be quite traumatic. 

When I think about going to \'omouver ... I had . . just mov ed ... we were in class t\)r 
three days . and we all had tosit m a cm ie vve were having circle and we talked 
and 1 said I \ e been here for so li>ng and I |ust want to g<* home I miss niv home I 
v\ 4 .s in tears. 

One effect of mi wing is to split up the family, which in turn may cause 
economic problems: 

When we had to m<*ve tti Vancouver it broke our lamilv up . . and that was quite 
t('Ugh tor me but what ended up happening wa^* that he put his ji>b on hold lor a 
osiple i 1 years . that meant less income for us for a couple of sears. 

Fh»‘ cMect^ of finant'ial problems meant tliat some pa^ple could not 
compif'te their educational goals* 

0;.ce We'd started en|oying learning at the iiniversitv lev •>! our mor.ies ran mit and 
we bad tog<> hc»me the hrsf time was ba* k in ( s;pent four years . . I had wait 

until befi»re I returned for another \ ear . and ... I had to come home .. I was broke. 

l)lhers had trouble with the forms required for financial aid: "I did find 
[funding! difficult ... I would appl> to First Clli^ens Nimetimes they kept 
wanting me to fill out a now application .. and time would he getting close 
•^o that adiled stress a lot . ' 
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For one person, the move broke up the family: ''it was about a month 

before we could ... before we could see my son's dad again and thk*. was 

really hard on our S(^n tm ... that w^as really difficult." 

For anotlier, the problems were ongoing: "I had difficulties with home 

life, nothing Ui do with academic, but with home life because of going to 

school, I think ... so 1 had to grit my teeth and grin and bear it and carry 

// 

on. 

rro^xinnii/acadeniic arras. The 13 comments pertaining to this area cover- 
ed a wk e range of topics. Most dealt with frustrating aspects of the 
university' context: 

In tt'rms It-sson ... too mich detail wav t*xpected ti> a degree that you're 

prellv near a'^ked to nuke fhi*i le'-son w«)rk according to what yi-u had written ... it 
uasn 1 child centered . .. yt>u weren’t given the oppi^rtunity to really g^t to know the 
kld«i 

I iimIU ft-h Lh*' dfpen«l»"r>« > <'n « >n>rduidl^ii ... and t)»«f -.uv^rdinator I t<»ur>d tried to 

n . 0 ^ . e that the «ih.jdents w'eren't Uhj dependent on you |m> they 1 could learn how 

to Jo it 

|V' V were overvonhdt'nt] we didn't imder'^tand the j.H'litual •cvne .. and all of the 

t^xternal torct> that 'shaped thing'" we hist vvanted things .. like getting students 
involved in deo'^mn making and those things .. we tested V\e didn't know a happv 
n ediuni 

lo terms of the UEK' seminars w hith dealt w ith things like o.iions vou felt sit 
rushed, V »>vi didn t reailv have a U't of time U> absvirb the content. 

^*'mething we, I never kamed anv'wuv was why am 1 taking all these courses, like 1 
never connected lesson plans with methods . like it took me two years to figure that 

'•neoiit SI I 1 here w ere a lot ot lommunK ation problems things where vv .Ktuailv 

"hoiild h.iv esat armind a table and talked ahi'iil it .. you sort id gogriv’’triK tn the dark 

hoping that \ “u in get there 

The wtJfst tune was English 2W ... it was an awful blcHidv lourse. 

I spevifKaliy o-sked to have a teaching experience on the Reserve .. that was quite a 
hassle (needed) to get permissj(in from UB< or whi’ever they get permission from 

On. e I Went (to \ ansouv erj it "eemed like the marking sv stem v\ a." altogether ^llff^■r^"nt 
I was doing A-*- I go d<*wn there and I wasn't doing A+ tor whatev er reason . I 
diJn t appreciate that. 

Iv\n participants commented t>n a more general challenge, that of 
dujuiring basu skills li^r university survival one for the mature student, 
the other more generally: 

For the mature student. espfcn.iallv those who have had no experience with otllege 
vsi»fk . fact's, oh almost a double learning situabon they hav e to leom the technical 
things hovs to get b\*oks frt^m the library , how to use EKK format of papers al^i* 
the wav the work I-.miJ < onu ". ,u \ ,*ti the iH.irning vury e is different for the mature 
stihtent 

1 vMshetl 1 had basil Me skills, problem solving, conimunKab<*n. how to ask questums, 

h. I li I tn • h I 1 nd 'I k.pj I V ''V I )Is hov\ t‘ 1 f I f m k 
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>>N;^\^iShLVi^/or Enhatiavttaii of UBC Programs 

I wen t\'- three su^gebtions were made by the participants in one of two 
catej^ories structure and amtent. As noted bel<»w, 20 t>f the 23 were 
structural. 

Structure, In education, two participants suggested changes in orienta- 
tii)n be made. '"I'd like ... longer practicum periods ... giving the teacher 
and the student more option as to when they want to see the supervis(.)r ... 
the teacher's opinion given more weight (in marking)/' stated one person; 
theotlier wt^uld like the faculty to "sort of redirect the training in more of 
the actual needs v>f what you're going to be doing in a classrtKim." A third 
person said, "it's important that the practicum experience starts right from 
the very' beginning ... for tlie first two months of being a student/' 

Fight comments were made about the need for counseling services for 
a number of perceived needs, including alcoh<il and drug counseling, 
Lnglish, math, and study skills as well as the transition to academic life (3 
comments) and dealing with home life problems and w'ith more general 
emotiimal difficulties (3 a>mments). With regard to the last area, one 
participant said that, at tlie universit> , "I felt ... that, for one thing, I wasn't 
given permission to express my emotions ... coming from residential 
school ... there was a need to deal with the emotional aspects," and another 
stated, "I had contradictions ... those held me back ... if I had been able to 
deal with those things along the way I would have been a better teacher." 

.An increase in the First Nations visibility and presence were suggested 
by hiur participants. One felt that it would be desirable to "have a whole 
list of First Nations students available" to anyone interested, whereas the 
other believed that UBC should "have more First Natit^ns teachers because 
that's where 1 had a lot of perst^nal growth in terms (^f ct>nfidence and 
being conversant with First Nations issues." More First Nations adminis- 
lraU»rs were suggested as well, and one comment pointed out: "the NITEP 
model ... has been abs'.>lutely excellent ... it's made an immense contrib- 
uticjn to learning for our people ... this concept has to be expanded ... 
especially in the sciences." 

Two suggestions regarding financial aid were made: first that NITEP 
graduates fund a bursary, and second, that bursaries be made available for 
people w^ho are "just getting excited about learning, to stay an extra year 
tlial way." A third suggestion, a way for graduates to become involved, 
was; "maybe a student in schix>l now .. be paired up with grads ... who 
can advise on things." 

Finally, two comments regarding av .reness of First Nations issues and 
traditims span the division betw'een structure and content. One partici- 
pant siaitxi, "there should be at least some Native awareness ... in the 
facultv' ... students ... [should | bring this to attention on a personal level 
with the .. instructor," whereas the either addressed the need for a broader 
haM* <'f experience among the faculty: "I got the feeling [many profs] had 
never been i>ff campus... [UBC] is a great place to come and learn, for 

m 
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gaining knowledge and things like that ... but st^r/etimes ... we should go 
to the bush and get a little wisdom.'" 

Content. Of the three comments in this area, two addressed curriculum. 
One was general: "looking ... at philosophy of education in BC, [it] is ... 
more child-centered ... bo the university student ... the NITEP student's 
experience ... should be student-centered/' whereas the other was specific, 
suggesting that courses in computer process skills be regularly offered. 

The final comment takes us from the university into tlie wider world of 
the community and the school; 

KociMn j^hould be ... jddressed at the commiimlv level ... the Nativ e people first have to 
fitcus on ... how racist we are toward other groups and from there ... how other groups 
are racwt It* us al mv school yau hear a lot of raci'^t remarks ... it ci>mes right from the 
home 

General Comments 

The transcript gives tlie general impression that the participants were for 
the most pdrti>pen. However, as one member said, "I find [it] difficult ... to 
talk about the weaknesses of NITEP ... it's ... like saying something bad 
about your mother," 

Because many First Nations students are older than the average, factors 
such as leaving their families, financial pressures, and so forth may weigh 
more heavily on them than on many non-First Nations students. In addi- 
tion, problems may be caused by the First Nations student's need to fulfi' 
ritual or spiritual duties, other family obligations, and st) forth. 

In the participants' discussion one factor often leads to am^her; this is 
probably not solely a product of the participants' thought processes, but 
tdso a reflection of the real-life chain of ewnts. For instance, forc>ne persc^n 
the decision to relocate to Vanec^uver and to attend UBC led to nuclear 
family separation and then to financial difficulties, when the stress of 
separation became ioo much to bear for herself and her diild. Cunse- 
c]uonces of decisions are important factors in success, 

To what extent are the barriers and difficulties ciiscussed a function of 
individual, ci isd pi ine- based and/or institutional racism? In some of the 
examples it is dear that racism is the major factor, whereas in oti^ers the 
picture is more obscure. For example, is a principal who refuses a key to 
the school to a First Nations student acting out of racial prejudice, or is tlie 
major factor a personal policy extended to all student teachers{a prejudice 
against student teachers, perhaps)? 

Toci/s Croup Finditi^is (Vaiuouvcr) 

Imltvuiiuil contributions to fbciLS ^roup toidc. It is imporuini to find out 
whether any participant mimopolimi the talk or directed the topics. A 
rough measure can be had by looking at amount talked (i.e., number of 
words) and al the relative number of times an individual initialed a 
slatt^rncnl f i»f this group, the fanlitator's total '^poken input (direction, 
nuiireclion, ‘-talement, i]uer\', etc ) was than l,(HX» words. Ihe facih- 
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fattir's role required her Ui initiate more statements than the others, but 
those statements were logistic (e.g., recognizing a speaker) and not strate- 
gic (e.g., directive of topic) except in the four cases when the focus group 
questions were restated. Table 11.14 shows that all participants talked 
more than the facilitator. 

This comparis(^n tells us that the facilitator did not mt^nopolize the talk 
and that there are no disproportionate differences betw'een participants. 
Participant f>, for example, though he or she spoke the second least of all 
the others, initiated statements more than all but one other participant. 
This measure says nothing about value of a contribution: the participant 
who spoke the least was a pivotal speaker, and there was a qualitative 
difference in the nature (^f the interaction during his or her turn at talk. 

Raii^c of topic and explanations of context. Further analysis consisted of 
looking at the ranges of topics that were brought up in this group, with 
that range expressed in terms of a specific explanatory context. The me- 
chanical means for doing this was to use the computer cut-and-paste 
program Textbase Alpha [o mark topic changes on the transcript, to state 
the topic and to state what the larger context for that topic was. Then these 
were medianically displayed and compared, so that generalizaticms could 
be made. Topical changes were plotted. The text was then read for obser- 
vation of implicit topical projections. This is important because of the use 
of implication in First Nations protocols for polite discourse. 

This may signal a fundamental differe :e betw’een First Nations 
groups and other groups in both the conduct and analysis of focus groups. 
Focus groups are not meant U> come to consensus, yet one discourse 
strategy in most First Nations cultures is to gi> to consensus, to find the 
lev'el of generalization at which there is consensus in a discussing, some- 
times dissenting, group. Disagreement is often signalled (a) by explicitly 
stating a superordinate context wherein there is agreement, thus putting a 
new perspective on that agreement; (b) by implying disagreement but not 
stating it as such; or (c) explicitly, with an expression of respect for anoth- 
er's viewpoint. Exfdicit disagreement, although not unusual, is an extremely 
strong statement, and ezm when there is cxidicit disagreement there is the 
understanding of and respect for the other's autofiomu of action. First Nations 
discourse is oriented touHird "mutual thinking " 
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There was no explicit disaj^eement between participants in the focus 
^ri>up There were implicit disagreements that had the effect of contrib- 
uting level of generalizaticm whereby a ct^nsensual statement could be 
made frt>m the U>tal. An example follows in response to a query about the 
relationship between study at IJBC and subsequent career experience. 

1 A first participant made a positive statement about the teaching prac- 
tica in NITEP and subsequent classroom management. 

2. Another participant focused explicitly on the lack of practical applica- 
tic^n of courses that were supposed to have been practice-oriented 
(and we paraphrase the implicit meaning: "with respect perhaps you 
sht>uld not imply that the courses really do prepare an individual w'ell 
for w'ork"). 

r^. Yet another participant begm by saying that univ'ersitv' study, for him 
or her, w’as by definition not ti> be evaluated in terms of relalionship 
to a career (an implied disagreement with the other tw^o speakers); 
then described a number of courses that had been foundational to his 
or her i>wn career practice (i e., logically inconsistent, but validating 
the first speaker), followed by examples t^f how' real career prepara- 
tic^n comes on the pb and has only the most tangential relationship to 
university' training (a validation of the second speaker), and ending 
with the encompassing statement that scholarship and love of learn- 
ing- personal characteristics — are common hi both the university' ex- 
perience and career grow th. 

4. A consensual statement w'as thus created, though not formally stated, 
anti was affirmed by the whole gri'»up. The process cif affirmation 
comes from the (observation that subst'quent discourse takes that 
statement as a premise' statements are made that affirm its validity by 
treating it as an a priori. This statement might be paraphrased or 
made explicit as hollows. 

Tht* uneer‘;it\ expt*nt’n<.t* i> J partuipjU rv on^ (i v . nnt an ‘ instihjtum-iiient 
re*latu»n'^hip). jmi in‘'tead of ii>okin^ at linear tau>e and etlect (e g . "Ihe unjver'iilv 
prepared me' )a person should Ifx'k to persima) charactenstics, \ i)bhon, and 
nterji. tion (e g , "I activ elv apprt>ached mv held, in university and afterward'i ) 

The point is that this is reached by a series of implicit disagreements 
that contribute \o a consensual, though explicitly unstated, evolving (i e , 
n<ot "hn.<r') statement 

Tfw Gooii and the B(ui Ho:r Do Thiy Feel About UBF ^ 

Ihe fadiitatoi opened the session fnlhow s: 

Today we U bv neanng vome of »*ur menv'nes that you had at Ut3C , g»K>d and bad, and 
Miking abi*iit unir t’viiii Jti(»n m gener d Tobegjn w iJi, it's been ^.iid that mar.; of the 
student', h r fell ambivaleni ,d I ha( e felt educationally challenged, and have felt 
j (.ic'rUun amoiini of at attending here but at Ifie rsamt* time thev'x e had 
trriings of frustrabon and (irxappointmet.t I d like to begin today by asking you to 
share with us any *-uch feelings that y eu have, so that vve ^ .m de^-tibe th' «ve feelings to 
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olher people who come after yoLL If you'd like to talk about your feebngs at least as far 
i*' UBC ts concerned ... 

The seven graduate participants spt^ke in sequence but sometimes 
broke in io affirm, amplify, or validate another participant's statement. 
Ihere was a remarkable consistency in resptmse to this first query; all 
participants spoke t»f: 

• tlieir experience in terms of their own First Nations identity, 

• individual identity as a member of a First Nations a'»mmunity, and 

^ the tension between, on the one hand First identity, First 

Nations perspective, and First Nations authority; and on the other 
universiU' <irthodoxy, individual and institutional challenge to First 
Nations identity, and the exercise of racism. 

Ihis consistency of address w'as imposed neither by the facilitator's 
question nor by the sequence t^f responses (i.e., a first speaker's theme 
being taken up and amplified by the t>lhers), because s<'me >f those who 
^poke last had prepared their comments before the meeting bogan, 

In this group the discussion was pred(iminantly about racism and the 
memory' of its experience on campus. However, that discussion vas in the 
larger context of a generally positive assessment cif the experience of 
having gone to UBC. 

I he topics discussed in the groups are listed below, in relation to its 
discourse context. The positive aspects of the participants' experiences at 
UBC w’pre: 

• Institutional climate in the context of support; 

• NITEP in the context of support, relations with i>ther-tlian- Education 
students, public percep*'on, strengths in preparation fc>r teaching, 
individual identity; 

• Is'kel Program in the context of support, entrv and pn^gram 
choice/ definition; 

• Characteristics of First Natii>ns scholars in the context of program 
choice m the subcontexl (»f motivation for entry. 

The contexts in which racism was mentioned or discussed included: 

• Racism in the context of the i- 'dividual's experience in counseling prior 
to entry; the K-12 system generally and the need tor programmatic 
change in education: the definiaon t>f issues within academic 
traditions, instructor-student interaction; 

• Instructor-student interactit>n in the subcontext of lecturing, 
interpretation, and validation of "legitimacx'"; evaluatit>n of student 
performance; instruction in the subcontexl of textbooks, exams, sexism, 
cl.issism in allocation function of educationai system, institutional 
climate, and interpersonal relationships within a profession. 

• I he nahjre of rahsm (i.e., a>verl, subtle) in the context of instructor 
authoritV’; interpersonal interaction, personal predispositions of 
’.nstriiclors the "aulh»^ntv" of the distiplines i.f anthropologx and 
I n.gli^h .md iiwtitutional i limale ,ind m ditutional pi*hi\ 
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• Lack respect in the context o* authority and legitimacy of a 
perspective, especially First Nations, interpersonal interaction. 

With a single exception, discussed in Part V, nc^ne of the specific exam- 
ples of racism is provided here. Ever\' participant brought his or her own 
responses to racism in the contexts noted above to tlie group discussion as 
examples of a major factor that, in retrospect, characterized the UBC 
experience. ITiey expressed these things to each othe** as in a safe place. 
When the examples are isolated they appear to be just that, isolated inci- 
dents of discrimination, and this was manifestly not the intent of the 
participants. The only way to represent this sectic^n of response accurately 
w(>uld be to provide the total transcript of the focus group session. 

We reiterate their statements: deeply discrediting perspectives, opin- 
ions, and stereotypes based on racial/ cultural identity are common expe- 
riences of First Nations students before coming to UBC and at UBC. They 
range from interpersonal ti> instituticnial, and are particularly intractable 
when (a) they are subtle but inescapably there; (b) they discredit through 
appeal to an acauemic justification as though self-e\ ident; (c) there is no 
avenue for speaking back or healing a situation. 

The consensual statement may be stated this way: 

A F ir^l NiUions pers»>n aU**ndinj> UBC has to deaJ w'jth i‘'Sut?s of individual idt*ntit\ 
ns .1 IS («0 die First Nations community of which they area part, (1») the academic 
oimnuiiiity, and (c) processes t>f legitimi/.ation of knowledge that bt'th the academic 
.ind First Nations communities incorporate. Those processes may be Kenerali/ed in 
rii Krosystemic terms but they are acted out between people, face-to-face. Because of 
svstemii racism, this can b** a painful princess The pain is perstmol and individual, set 
a shored phenomenon. Fhe prvnesses are effected in a social content in vv! ch the 
iMlan^^eo! le^itimakV isa. ci'rded the authority, the people with the power in this 
’ntpvf. the in'^truclors. The exernse of racism is personal and transpersonal as well; it 
IS [ ersitnol and indic idual at one lec el (i.e., perpetrated in :ndn idual action) and 
shared (i e., its stemic perv a* w vness mav make vvell-meoninj^ individuals 
iinomsciousls 'racLsi. '). First Nations students should be prepared to fao- this vv hen 
the\ come to campus. 

PnyurutiOfi for career. TTie second question by the facilitator was: I'd like 
uoie for uoii think about your cxycrienee at UBC m rckihousiuy to your lob. How 
did UBC prqhire you or not yrq>are you for the job you presently hold^ 

!some responses in that questiv>n focused tin venue, place, and atmos- 
phere: 

• NITFX in the context t'f praclivum in the context of preparation for 
teaching (i.e., NITTP's mtire extensive prat ticum was seen as positive); 

• family" relationships in NITFF in tlie context of; field tentres at 
NITEP m the context of: support in the context of. aspects of good 
preparation at university; 

In other words one gtHui aspect of preparation was the First Nations 
ciimmunilc . the Fir'^t Naiion*^ program, that c reated o gtx'd place to learn. 

Participants bn^ught up tiipic'' that focused on the areas where 'hey did 
not Uvl that L'BC had prepared tJiem well 
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- job stresses in the context of: lack of preparation at university; 

• explaining goals and processes to First Nations parents in the context 
of: lack of preparation at university; 

• "mainstream" educational tl'teory in the context of poor preparation at 
university for First Nations educati(’>nal venues; 

• the sixrial context of teaching in the context of things not covered in 
ct>urses; 

• intensificati(»n of responsibility focused on teachers in the context 
things that university does ni>t prepare one for; 

• planning and administration in the amtext of misrepresentation of 
university course focus (i.e., "planning and administrati<m" is really 
only "administration"); 

• misrepresentation of course tocus in the context of community versus 
institutional concerns (i.e., institutional interests were in fact the focus); 

• self-direction in definition of issues in the context of thesis work versus 
course work. 

The building toward consensual statement here includes focus on the 
individual as agent in his or her own education, retrospectively evaluating 
course work, thesis work, and theory as deficient in certain contexts, 
particularly in the context of application to community realities. 

One positive relationship made explicit was in the matter of the formal 
credential, related both to the information one has access to tlirough 
university study and the formal credential that legitimates it: 

• acquisition of specific information base in the context of acquisition of 
formal credential; 

• formal credential in the context tif confirmation of self-confidence; 

• formal credential in the o>ntext t>f authority lo "speak up," to speak 
out. 

A consensual statement for this set of relationships might be that the 
acquisition t)f specific information, resulting in formal credentials, both 
confirms the individual's self-confidence and gives the authority t(> speak 
about such matters. 

Positive relationships were drawn between university and career. The 
flow of discussion w as as follows; 

• curriculum and instruction courses in the context of things tl'iat made 
partiripant a g(xid teacher; 

• the study of curriculum theory in the context of things that made 
participant a gtxid teacher; 

• course work, the study of theory' in the context of study of abstract 
things that prepare an individual learn on the job; 

• general curriculum preparation in course work in tiie context of 
preparation for adaptability lo other kinds of work, even outside 
education; 
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• prtK'esiius of discovery, information, in the context of transferability of 
infi^rmation and skills to iHher areas (specifically in science and 
anthropology); 

• research skills in the context of areas of good preparation at university; 

• univ'ersity v\ork in the context of career orientation versus scholarship 
orientation; 

• applied work in the field in the cc^ntext of the application of theory to 
the process of working for constructive change in the field; 

• usefulness of possible course in critical thinking in the context of 
institutional inertia and change. 

This discussion was used as an example of building to consensus as 
discussed earlier. This collection t>f topics represents part of the building 
to a»nsensus. What it leaves out is the place of the individual in making a 
continuing education. The participants are building to a statement that all 
of the UBC experience, if a person has been prc>active and engaged in 
learning, can form a basis for continued learning. 

The final summary statement adds to tliis: Adaptability of i^etieral knaiv- 
/ciiye, tlieory to articulating a First Natiots persp)cctive on issues, in the context 
of synthesis of traditioml knowledge with university knowledge, in the further 
context of individual and societal change. 

And then confid?nce was invoked again to point back to the individual. 
The participants are collectively speaking back: the place that UBC has in 
preparation is not one of linear causality {''UBC gave me the follow- 
ing but a richly contextual, holistic statement: "At UBC I became 
engaged in a specific inquiry, a critical process of reflection, assessment, 
self-objectification, and the acquisition of skills. I continue that now and 
can describe it holistically, not in terms tif factors'." 

Ri\ ommendattons for change 

A third question addressed by the group was: What changes UKfuld you like 
to see made, in order to make UBC a better working place, with better exiieriences 
hv future First Nations students? 

The recommendations of the participants must be read in the context of 
all the foregoing. 

Siyipfortfor students 

• emphasis on counseling serv'ices "to take a wav pain," to help students 
do what they can to surv'ive (e g., existing peer support programs to 
deal with culture shock are a gcxid idea); 

• make students aware that First Nations House of Learning is not just 
for education students. 

Priyaration of students for learning and for suroiixil 

• preparatu^n of future students in home communities beft>re they cc^me 
to UBC; 

• the nature of the latent racism at UBC; 
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• notice that UBC is a highly secularized environment where talk about 
love and respect is not legitimated, but rather is a place where ideas are 
objectified and analyzed; 

• notice that UBC is (in First Nations terms) a secularized, out-of-balance 
system; 

• introduction tt) instrumental enrichment learning, thinking about 
thinking, in an cffi^rt to get away fnm the cut-and -dried presentation 
of "material" and "information" presented as authoritative statement, 

• general introduction to linguistics in order to see the structure of 
English, in order to understand Western society; to objectify "reserve" 
English; 

• objectify Western learning styles so people understand them; 

• provide study, research skills during first three months in a pn'igram; 

• leach writing skills at all leveN, in connectitm w'ith reading; 

• encourage students to share their knowledge (i.e., not to be passive 
recipients of knowledge); 

In^titutiounl dm } 

• change instituhonal climate toc.vl w ith problems with racism; 

• establish better links between colleges and uni\ ersity'; 

• establish better links with reserves; 

• take advantage of distance education delivery; 

• enter partnerships with open learning agencies; 

' provide day care facilities for children on campus because concern for 
children weighs so hea\^ on the minds of student parents; 

• better provision tif supplementary funding tlirough Canada Student 
Loans; 

• appoint more First Natii>n:: professors on staff, especially in the fields 
of sociology and anthropology; 

• mandate First Nations staff in changing the nature of Native studies, 
which is still articulated from an outdated European point of view: 

• mandate First Nations staff to teach about racism; 

UBC auii personal dmni^cs 

The last question that had been formally prepa^'ed was: Would you like to 
share stmie of your feelings about the way that UBC influenced your 
feelings about ytiurself and your culture? 

The participants did not spend much time on this questiiin, but their 
responses were to the point. The consensual statement might be articu- 
lated as ont' of a dynamic between "challenge to" and "confirmation of" 
self, with First Nations identity an integral aspect of both challenge anti 
u>nfirmatit»n. The challenge can be de /astatin%. 

The tem*r of the diallenge is exemplified in the way one participant 
began, "My first experience with UBC stunk!" He or she said that coming 
to UBC as a pn^fessional, a graduate student, was humiliating: it was a 
dehililaling experience," in that he or she was "paln»ni/ed and crlti- 
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c'ized" to tlie point where he or she ''lost my bearings/' The participant felt 
"silenced" tlnrough a "massive attack on self-esteem/' that "everything I 
did was in st>me w*ay picked at/' that supposed deficiencies (e.g., the use of 
metaphor and others figures of speech iii writing) were objectified by 
supposed mentors as being the product of an "oral culture." 

The confirmation is a function of the support t)f, and reference to, a 
First Nations community of support. It comes through family, the First 
Nations family at First Nations House of Learning, and (this is implied) 
through the ancestors' strength. They said, "[I realized] 1 w’asn't alone. 
I hat realization built my confidence. Now I can nt>w speak out." The UBC 
experience "made me feel stronger about my culture." It gave strength to 
confront racism and courage to speak up in order to change things. One 
^aiii that the UBC experience "directs me back to my community and to 
traditional teachings" and that he or she is nt^w "feeling a lot better about 
hei.ng Indian." 

One spoke of being an exemplar for his or her invn diildren in the 
manner in which things are dealt with. Being physically distant from the 
accustomed spiritual support circle of home, the participant "developed 
the spiritual side of myself praying ... I had to learn to pray for myself. 
[Now] I still have to take it hack to my family and community." 

Some spoke of the UBC experience as a place w’here they learned abt)ut 
other cultures and "got rid of a lot of anti-white racism," learned to 
recognize racism in schoi^l. The perst^nal experience of overcoming racism 
gave possible direction in overcome larger-scale, systemic racism. 

WluU to do about racism 

A final question was generated situatii>nall\’ by the facUitati^r, as appropri- 
ate the tenor of the afterm>on's discussi(»n: / look back at the notes I've 

uritten it seetns that we've talked a lot about me ism, so I want to pose a question 
lure Heno can we effect chanj^e m the faculty; herw can we Iwlp students prepare 
to fumdle the kind of racism they'll face? / know that tiure aren't easy aiLswers. but 
ue luive to start somewhere. 

The partic ipants rapidly generated a series of suggestions, which ap- 
pear in Part V as part of "Recommendations." 

Telei^hoiw Interoiru^: Findb^as 

Of the 12 people who w'ere contacted for telephone intenr'ievvs, successful 
connection was made with only five fi'Jr formal inter\*iew. When asked 
about their best memories from UBC days the respondents included 
graduation itself as a best memory, excellent professors, helpful and sup- 
portive staff, the First Nations people they met at UBC, the support i>f 
people at NITEP people, and the unity of NITEP. Worst memories in- 
cluded adaptation to Vancouver after moving from a smaller locale, con- 
frontation with a rude professor, another professor without empathy or 
undersLinding for persimal trauma, and finding accommixlation 
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They reflected pobi lively on NITEP s preparation: "NITEP helped me 
to be a good teacher"; and one person credits UBC's preparation for a 
position at a major Canadian university. They said, however, that UBC did 
not prepare them for working in band -operated schools and suggested 
better communication links be established between NITEP and the bands. 
Teacher education at UBC did not prepare them for teaching multigrades. 
One thought that there should be better preparation for dealing with 
"disclosure and abuse." Other recommendations for improvement in- 
cluded the suggestion that perhaps First Nations House of Learning 
should reach out more to other departments, that UBC should actively 
teach First Nations language, and that the focus of inquiry in academic 
^tudy should be defined as a study t^f the relationship betw'een practice 
and theory'. 

First Nations identit>' was reinforced in the suppc^rt system of the 
family atmosphere among First Nations people at UBC. The UBC rein- 
forced what one participant knew about his or her culture, and another 
said that, already strong in the culture, UBC had no influence in that area, 
either positive or negative. Another said that at UBC "I became more 
proud of who I am." 



A Siirmmriiof the Findini^s 

The summary' (>f the UBC experience is organized as follows: first the 
process mtxiel is discussed, then the substantive areas H.e., participant 
characteristics, their experiences at UBC, success factors, barriers and the 
employment /education relationship). 

Tfw process model. It appears that the process model as first used at UBC 
has M>me potential for revealing information about the substantive inter- 
ests of the Ministiy (the goalsof the present study). However, low return 
rates, kmger than usual return times, and the need for frequent personal 
contact to ensure returns are facti>rs that should be taken into account in 
planning future applications of the process model. These may be a func- 
tion of the particular characteristics of UBC; however, cross-validation is 
desirable before change in the process model is made. Other issues are 
discussed in I’art V under "Issues, Reflections, and Recommendations." 

Tfw participants. Most of the questionnaire respondents had attended 
UBC during the past generation (i.e., the past 22 years); the majority were 
graduates of the Faculty of Education. Of the 111 diplomas and degrees 
represented in the group of 67 respondents, master's and diKtoral degrees 
acci'tunted for 25. About 70% of the respondents were women; the median 
age o\ all respondents was 40 years. They identified most closely with a 
large number of First Nations from acn^ss North America. Just under 
were "competent" in a First Nations language. 

About two thirds ot the group had w<»rked in a field related to the area 
of their university study. About one third were admitted as mature stu- 
dents, reasons for entering w^ere abi'ut evenly divided between institu- 
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tional (e.g,, prcjgram offered) and personal (e.g., desire to learn). The 
respondents' perceptions of their preparedness revealed strengths in Eng- 
lish and reading, weakness in math, science, and second languages and 
intermediate levels in essay, exam, and study skills. About three quarters 
of the respondents found the application, admission, and registration 
procedures to be positive or neutral experiences: 23 participants men- 
tioned "crucial" support they had received from NITEP or Tsl:el. About 
two thirds of the group felt that UBC had generally met their expectations. 

Stica^ss factors. In response tu two items about sources of support, the 
graduates saw a dear division between family, friends, and First Nations 
student serv'ices and (’»ther UBC and community services: of 137 named 
sources, 119 specifically focused on First Nations people, institutions, t>r 
UBC First Nations agencies (especially NITEP and Ts’lcel, which appear to 
have impact beyond their program mandates). This perception is rein- 
forced by the number of times First Nations student services were seen as 
facilitating or encouraging success. N<^n“First Nations services appear to 
be of limited impact as success factors. The focus group participants clari- 
fied this genera! statement; The presence of Fhst Nations teachers alloti^ a 
more Ofkii citucational climate, as did the student seminars; the NITEP and 
House of Learning "families" functioned as a caring, loving support struc- 
ture; the diversity among staff and students and the presence of Eiders 
were also important, as was the practical support (e.g., tutoring) tliey 
provided. 

It is clear from the questionnaire^ responses that the participants' First 
Nations cultures had a major impact on their UBC experiences, virtually 
all which was positive. The participants' cultures provided the imperative 
to choose pn'jgrams, courses, and topics to actively ensure the presence of 
a First Nations perspective anvl to demonstrate the nature of First Nations 
culture and values. Their families and communities of origin gave them 
support, identity, values, determination, and commitment; on an individ- 
ual level it gave them identity, power, a number of positive attitudes, and 
cognitive strengths. Being strong with a First Nations culture, then, consti- 
tuted a maj(^r success factor for thec]uestionnaire respondents. 

Barriers. The first barrier may be the respimdents' initial perceptions of 
the university: about 70% of the questionnaire respondents recalled their 
first few months at UBC in negative or neutral terms; about the same 
percentage of the adjectives they used to describe that experience w’ere 
negative as well (e.g., sc/iry. lonely) How serious a factor initial discomfort 
is niust vary with the individu »1, but it appears that the majorit)' o^ First 
Nations respondents do not fed positive in the first few months. Aspects 
of entry that the focus group participants mentioned included the shock of 
leliK'ation from .-i rural First Nations setting to an urban white one. Reloca- 
[\on sometimes splits up families for months or years; the presence of one 
family member in university can cause difficulties at home that may be 
Intractable 
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A second barrier is lack of funding or inadequate levels of funding. Just 
under 80% of the questionnaire respondents reported "'barely adequate" 
funding or below: most funding came from D1 A or bands, and it was this 
funding that was seen as inauequate much of the time (two thirds as 
compared with about one quarter to one third for other funding st^urces). 
Irregularities in receiving promised monies in some cases added to the 
problem. The focus group participants reinforced this view; strategies to 
overcome the lack of money included selling a house on one person's 
home reserve and borrowing from otliers to make ends meet every month. 

A major barrier discussed at length by tlie focus gre^up participants was 
racism in various contexts and various forms. Some incidents took the 
form of belittling persi)ns or cultures, s<ime were depersonalizing inci- 
dents of tokenism and assuming that First Nations programs and achieve- 
ments were inferior to those of the majority culture. The legacy of past 
discrimination and racism had present impact as well: aspects discussed 
by the ftKus groups included unrealistically low self- assessment and low 
^elf-esteem, genuinely low skill levels, emotional barriers, and lack of 
awareness of First Nations identity and issues. 

Problems are often barriers to success: the questionnaire respondents 
included 170 problems or obstacles, 98 of which were some personal issue 
or diaracteristic (e.g., financial, emotional, identity problems, lack of 
skills). Most of the remaining obstacles were institutional (e.g., deficiencies 
in support seances, poor teaching stafO- A number of these obstacles may 
be related to specific First Nations factors; in addition, problems with 
racism, lack of respect for First Nations culture, and intolerance of tradi- 
tional First Nations ways appear to have been factors in about 20% of the 
li‘^ted problems. Other respi>nsibilities (e.g., family) may also serve as a 
barrier to success; over one half die respt^ndents had such additions. 

Negative perceptions of UBC as an institution constitute another po- 
tential barrier. The questionnaire respondents felt that on the whole UBC 
as an institution was somewhat more discouraging than encouraging; 
negative outweighed positive for general characteristics of the institutitin 
(e.g., impersonal, uncaring), for rules and regulatii^ns (e.g., inflexible), and 
some staff (e.g., tc^tally negative, prejudiced). Although students of all 
cultures may share these feelings, many take on a special meaning in die 
First Nations context because of the history and present status of First 
Nations in Canada and may weigh more heavily than for the general 
population. 

Education and entploifment. All but fiveot the questionnaire respondents 
reported no difficulty in finding employment, almost always in the field in 
which they had studied. (Of the five, cw was specialized, one wished to 
work in a second field of specialization, and tliree experienced job dissat- 
isfaction), In general, the respondents have broadened their work hori- 
zons within their field of training and/or have assumed progressively 
more responsibility' in the field of training rather than changing fields. 
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Two thirds of the group are working in a First Nations context Just under 
two thirds felt that UBC had generally prepared them well; another 15% 
had mixed feelings about quality of preparation. Negative comments 
tended to focus on \he gap between preparation for work and the reality 
(eg., in education, in community schools). The focus group participants 
concentrated on details of thieir university training including a number of 
perceived inadequacies and various "useful" aspects. 

An outcome of the UBC experience that is likely to have both a direct 
and an indirect effect on employment is the impact of UBC on the gradu- 
ates' First Nations identity. For 53 questionnaire respondents, this impact 
was positive, but not every'thing reflected positively on the institution. In 
response both to the nurturing milieu of the House of Learning and other 
First Nations programs and services (e.g,, NITEP and Ts'1<ei), as well as U> 
the negative factors often seen in the general university community, the 
graduates reported that First Nations identity and strength evolved pro- 
gressively during the university years. The positive aspects confirm iden- 
tity and legitimacy; the negative aspects challenge it and force restilution 
and firming of identity and power. Healing and tlie achievement of inner 
peace were additional aspects mentioned by Fkus group participants, as 
was the mending of family breaches. 

Perst^nal gnnvth, another outcome of the UBC experience w'ith both 
direct and indirect effects on employability, was revealed in a number of 
the questionnaire respt)ndents' statements about UBC's influence. In a 
general way it can be seen as the result of focus on the individual as agent 
in his or her own education. For some their university experiences per- 
\ aded their whole lives; for others it broadened their perspectives and 
gave many specific skills. An aspect of personal growth is the graduates' 
ability to act as role m<x.lelsand to serve their communities (the one allows 
the other), which in turn increased the sense of personal strength and 
efficacy. Negative personal growth w^as rarely reported. The focus gn^up 
participants discussed several aspects of personal growth (enhancing the 
whole person), including self-acceptance, increased power and strength, 
love vif learning, and ability U> meet challeages in private life. 
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The Native Education Centre (NEC) was involved in adapting and testing 
the UBC research questionnaire and focus group methodologies. This 
section of the report describes the histor\\ development, and seven gt>als 
of the NEC, as esUiblished by the charter of the Urban Native Indian 
Education Society; it then describes the NEC's involvement in the research 
prtKess. 

The process provided an opportunity for the NEC to interact w'ith the 
L’BC research team twer six months beginning in February 1^93. Tlie 
interaction consisted of meetings about the details of the UBC graduate 
sur\ ey process, findings, and ongoing implementation. 

Tlie decision to participate as a separate First Nations postsecondary' 
institution was made, and the steps that followed the decision are dis- 
cussed. The steps include adapting and implementing the questionnaire 
and foviis group methtKlologies and examining and interpreting the sub- 
stantive fmdings. The final aspect of this section is a discussion of related 
issues and reflection on the research process method. 

History ami Oriym 

The Native Education Centre has operated as an adult education program 
in downtown Vancouver since 1967. The program originated with the late 
Ray Collins, who began wc^rking as an instructor funded by a grant from 
the Department of Indian Affairs. The objective then was to provide basic 
academic and preemployment skills that enabled the learners to better 
cope with the transition to an urban lifestyle. Through life skills and 
cultural programs, learners could adapt to life in the city without repudi- 
ating their past. Education in this setting pnwided them an opportunity to 
learn even more about their rich history. 

At the time the Centre was the only program in Vancouver that com- 
bined life skills and educatiimal upgrading for First Nations adults. Each 
year the program graduated roughly 35 learners, and in most eases tliese 
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learners either found employment or continued their education in other 
institutions. 

The Urban Native Indian Education Society 

In 1977 the Department of Indian Affairs decided to discontinue funding’ 
ft^r the Centre. Through the involvement of members in the First Nations 
community, as well as lengthy negotiations with the Department of Indian 
and Northern Affairs, an agreement was reached that allowed for the 
continued operation of the Centre. These people from the community 
formed the Urban Native Indian Education ScKiety. 

In 1979 the Urban Native Indian Education Society was registered 
under tine Societies Act of British Columbia with the following seven 
^oals: 

• To help meet the educational needs of people of Native Indian origin 
who have made or are making a transition to urban living; 

• to provide central and suitable facilities where educational meetings 
can be held; 

• to encourage fuller participation of people of Native ancestry in 
educational and community' affairs; 

• to assist in, and to undertake if necessary, any educational program or 
activity designed to promote the welfare of Native people in tlie 
a>mmunity^ 

• to aim for the creation of belter understanding within Indian groups 
and between Indian and non-Indian groups and citizens for the general 
benefit of Native education; 

• to plan and develop with agencies of governments, churches, 
businesses, and benevolent organizati<>ns the increase and 
improvement of educational, cKCupational, and other beneficial 
services and facilities for Native people in the community; 

• to manage and operate the Indian Education Centre. 

Asa result of this dedication the Board of Directors organized a confer- 
ence in October 1979 to discuss urban Indian education. URBICON drew 
ov'er 200 delegates from varied public and private organizations and was 
a great success. 

TIu* Period of Growth 

1 he focus of the Society's activities is the Native Education Centre, and as 
a result of this focus, the Centre has been able to expand into a valuable 
resource for First Nations people. An integral part of that res^'iurce is a 
team of three full-time counselors wh<^ work with learners experiencing 
pers^ma! struggles. 

The scope of this document precludes a detailed description of the 
accomplishments of the Centre. Following are some highlights of the past 
14 years, presented in order to illustrate UNIES commitment to education 
controlled bv First Nations 
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• Expansion from one (preemployment) program to 17 programs 
ranging from basic literacy to first-year college programs in seven areas 
of study. 

• Initiation of a program of studies in Native Adult Basic Education from 
Level 1 (grade 3) io Level 4 (grade 11). 

• Initiation of college preparation programs with two concentrations: 
general college entry and health /science careers. 

• Construction of a Haida h'inghouse to accommodate the expansion t)f 
the NEC. 

• Ongoing curriculum development for ail programs witli the aim of 
providing a First Nations c<^ntext that enables learners to better 
interpret their experiences. 

• Development of culture and life skills programs that give the learners 
hands-on experience with culturally related activities for program 
credit in all NABE classes. 

• Annual Centre/ community events- Christmas Party', Elders' Day, 
Cultural Festival — to develop and strengthen the community 
relationship. 

• Development of outreach education whereby the programs and 
curricula of the Centre are directly available to First Nations 
organizations and communities. In 1992-1^93 the Centre i>perated 
programs in nine a>mmunlties thn>ughout BC, witli a total enrollment 
<5f lf>3 learners. 

• Development of the reputation of the Centre as academically, 
administratively, and fiscally responsible. The Centre is a well 
respected institution in the educational system of the Province and is 
regarded as a model to emulate as a First Nations-contmlled 
educational facility. 

• Establishment tT formal affiliation with Vancouver Community 
College to provide joint accreditation of academic programs. 

W'orkhii^ loith the Research Team 

The Proposal 

In January 1993 the University of British Cttlumbia thrt)ugh the First 
Nations House of Learning submitted a proposal to the Native Education 
Centre (NEC) inviting them to participate in a research project on its 
graduates The proposal outlined the rationale and metl'iodology of the 
overall research project UBC was undertaking witli its graduates and gave 
information that the project was being funded by the Ministry of Ad- 
vanced Technology and Training. 

The Native Education Centre w'ould participate in adapting a research 
nnodel that had already been developed by die First Nations H<ouse of 
l.e<!ming research team. The proposal also included a report of the First 
Nations House of Learning/ UBC research process for the period July 1992 
to CVtiober 1992; a revised research timeline; and a copy of the UBC First 
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Nations Graduate Survey questionnaire. The proposal explained that the 
NEC 'vould be piloting the UBC research model using eitlier or both the 
surx'ey and focus group methodologies. 

In making the decision to participate in the project, the NEC pondered 
the following questions: 

1. What would the political implications be of participating or not par- 
ticipating in the research project? 

2. To whom would the resea rdi data belong? 

3. How' adaptable were the questionnaire and the focus group methods? 

4. Would NEC be able to respemd within the UBC timeline? and 

5 Did NEC have the time and human resources to get the job done? 

The NEC had been invited to participate in a meeting with the research 
team held February 1 1, 1993. 

Meeting the Ki^scarch Team 

Meeting the UBC research team wt>uld prove to be a major contribution to 
NEC's decision to participate in the research project. It was during that 
meeting that a member of the NEC management team had tlie opportuni- 
ty to present to the research team members a thumbnail sketch of NEC; the 
historical and present political context of First Nations postsecondary 
education in British Columbia; and possible implications in the NEC 
choice to participate. The NEC also had the opportunity to explore with 
the research team some of the above questiims. 

The team reviewed details of the research prtKess; provided a sum- 
mary report and literature review; and discussed issues related to the 
research methodologies, In additit>n, part of this one-day meeting was 
devoted to reviewing some of the returned UBC survey questionnaires 
while discussing approaches to analysis. 1 ime was also devoted explor- 
ing w'ays of contacting UBC graduates who had not returned their ques- 
tionnaires and to planning ft^r the focus group component of tlie research 
prtK'ess. 



Makm^ the DccK^ioti 

The NEC w'as given two weeks to explore and discuss related issues and 
inform UBC (>f its decision. One of the NEC management level staff 
reviewed her thesis proposal to dr» graduate research of NEC students 
from the skills training (college level) programs. The UBC master's stu- 
dent was interested in investigating tlie reasons NEC graduates gave for 
the successful completic^n c>f their program. A pn^posal had alreacly been 
submitted to the Urban Native Indian Education S(x:iet\''s (UNIES) Board 

Directors, so it would be a matter of deciding whether the student 
would be interested in exploring the adaptability of the surv-ey and ftK'us 
group melliodoK^gies. 

Once NFC decided to participate in the research project, the next step 
was to expii're which questic^ns io ask and decide which graduates to 
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sui*vey. NEC was interested in two of the tliree questions presented in the 
UBC proposal that were to: (a) to determine the relationship between their 
(NEC) education and employment; and (b) to identify factors leading to 
successful graduation. However, NEC was interested in adding another 
dimension to the first question, which was to determine the relationship 
between their (NEC) education and tlie graduates' further education. 

The third question tliat interested NEC was why the students chose to 
attend NEC for their educatioi I. £ he iget gn>up that NEC decided to 
^ur\'ey was the skills training graduates from 198<^ to 1992 inclusive. When 
NEC made the decisio:i to participate i*‘ gave oral confirmatit>n followed 
hv a letter of intent to the First Nations House of Learning at UBC. 

Aiiapthi;^ the Quest iorimirc 

NEC decided that most of the questions were appropriate to meet its 
(werall objectives but added two otlier aspects. The NEC would investi- 
gate previous school experience of NEC graduates and determine the 
correlation between the NEC education experience and further education. 
Before completing the revisions of the questionnaire, NEC reviewed the 
methodology section of the literature review prepared by the research 
team. NEC decided that the language and format of the questionnaire 
would be maintained. Minimal dianges were made and the whole series 
of questions was retyped by one of the staff at NEC. 

H/r/uy « NEC Graduate 

I he adapted NEC graduate survey questionnaire was ready for mailout 
during the first week in June 1993. To facilitate this process the NEC, in 
consultalitM'i witli the UBC researd'i team chair, decided to hire a NEC 
graduate. Tliis decisicm was based on the expectation that the graduate 
would be able to gain leads from maintained ass(Kiadon with classmates 
and other learners who graduated from NEC. 

The NEC graduate was given a list of Skills Training Program gradu- 
ates of four academic years (1988-1989; 1989-1990; 1990-1991; 1991-1992), 
and she began making phone calls to the most recent graduates and 
vvc'irked backward to obtain current addresses. One hundred, seventy-one 
graduates received questionnaires, and at the time (T the questionnaire 
analysis 33 (19'V>) had been returned. The survey questionnaires were 
mailed out over a period of three weeks during whidi follow-up phone 
calls were made to confirm with the graduates their receipt of the survey. 
In late July a reminder letter was mailed io learners who had not returned 
their surv^eys. As a result, NEC continued to receive questionnaires even 
as the report was being written. 

The w33 sur\evs were submitted to tlie UBC research team for data 
tabulation and interpretation. 
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The Quc!>tiof7mtre and its Findings 
The questionnaire was developed to focus on: 

1. graduates' educational background before enrolling at NEC; entry 
into NEC; 

2. experiences while at NEC; 

3. participants' perceptions of the role of NEC in employment and fur- 
ther education. 

It was mailed to 171 graduates of skills training programs identified 
from NEC records, folknved by a letter and a telephone call reminding the 
graduates to complete the form. There were 33 completed questionnaires 
returned for a rate of 19.3%. This is comparable to the return rate in the 
UBC study before the telephone survey was undertaken to promote ques- 
tionnaire return. Copies of the questionnaire and the invitatitm to respond 
are included in the Appendix. 

The Participants' Oiaractcnstics and Tiieir Pros^rams 

CetidiT. Four men and 29 women resptmded to the survey. 

Ai^es. Ihe current ages of the participants range from 25 to .54 fhe 
median current age is 34.5 years. The age range at entry was from 19 to 51, 
and median age at entry to NEC was 29 (see Table lll.l). 

First Nations idcntih/ and lan^^ua^^c. Tabulation of participants' First Na- 
ti(ms identities would reveal individual identities, so we report them here 
by noting the number <if First Nations represented at NEC. Some petiple 
have ancestiy^ in more than one Nation so more than 33 First Nations are 
represented. The most commonly cited Nation is Cree: six of the partici- 
pants. The following other nations are represented, listed in orientation 
from the Centre 

Fast: Delaware, Ojibwa, Saulteaux, Cree, Metis, C>kanagan, Interior 
Salish, Sto:Io; 

South: Dakota; 
fVcsf. Ha la It, Haida; 

North: Squamish, StH'heit, Nisga'a, Tshimshian, Gilksan, Tlingit, Chil 
cotin, Carrier, Ni>rtJiern Tutchone, Lillooet, Stratl'imx. 
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Twfc'nty-threo (6V.7‘X>) say thiat they identify with a particular people, 
lineage (2), band (6), village (1), or group (12). Nine (27.3%) say that they 
do not. It is interesting to note that eight of the participants (24%) do not 
identify most closely with the groups they have listed as their own ances- 
try: the groups they identify most closely with range from noting identifi- 
catic^n with ''all Nations/' through telling of their identification with other 
First Nations cultural groups, to noting identification most closely with 
the NEC. 

Twenty (H).7%) of the participants speak or understand at least one 
First Nations language, though five qualify their competence to "a bit" or 
"some," and only 10 claim fluency in both speaking and understanding 
the language. Six of the 20 say they have some competence in a second 
First Nations language. Tlie languages represented are named by the 
participants as Salish, Chehalis, Sechelt, Hulgq'umi-num, Okanagan, Inte- 
rior Salish, LiTwat, Cree (5 participants), Ojibwa, Haisla, Nisga'a, Gitksan, 
Tsimshian, and Chilcotin. 

T^ie Programs. Eight participants have completed one program at the 
Centre, 14 have completed two; five have completed three; and one has 
completed four. They give us retrospective reflection from tlie period 1976 
to 1993 from a variety of programs (see Table 111.2). 

Variety of programs. The individual programs completed are shown in 
Table III.3. 

Admission. One participant did not specify the basis of admission. 
Seven fell into more tlian one categ(Ky, so the number of bases for admis- 
sion is 39 (see Table III. 4). 
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Tabic 1 1 1.4 

Completed Secondary Scliool I 1 

Adult Basic Ediic/CED 10 

Mature student applicant 7 

Other basis tor admission 1 1 



Some who checked "other" have told specifically what that other basis 
w«is. six of the participants note some other postsecontiary experience 
(university, community college, technical school, etc.)- 

Eiiucational Experiences Prior to NEC 

It is clear from text responses that several participants misinterpreted 
scluKil in the questionnaire to refer to NEC, not to their prior schooling as 
was intended by the questionnaire. All text responses were assessed to see 
whether the participant was referring to school experiences prior to enter- 
ing NFC or to NEC itself. Only when u could be established that the 
participant was clearly referring to school as t^pposed to NEC was tlie 
judgment made to classily the response accordingly. Of the 33, 16 clearly 
referred to schoi>l. It is the subgroup of tliose 16 that are referred to below. 

Acutiemic achievement in school. Participants' self-assessments of their 
academic achievements in schi^ol are showm in Table III.5 by area. They 
are arranged in declining level i>f assessment of achievement (i.e., self-as- 
sessments were highest in English, lowest in music). 

Support m sctu\)l. The 16 participants who focused on tiieir sduml 
experience made assessments, in a restri^ ^ed-dioice questionnaire item, 
about the sources of their suppi^rt while they were going to schix>l (Table 
Ill.h), 
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TabklU.7 

Cullurc ^az'c parhcipaiti a I'oliie H 

t* g., instilled strong v^-nse nt prule 

C itl f 1 / re ve ^mtk tpwtl aionroi f 7 

e.g., iin *iwjreness ot land claims; tm»re u>nscn»usne>s ul prejudicf 
L i//twre haJ a uexainv efjeet 3 

e.g., "cultiire was more ot a hindiance than an mfluerue'' 

Neutral commetii 1 

e.g., "'no acknt>wledgement of cult\ire as wt* grew up w ithout it 
Niicomment 14 



Effect of First Nations culture before NEC attendance, n't is question is a text 
completion question, reading ''My First Nations culture influenced my 
pre-NEC school experience by ..." 

The pre-NEC aspect is soATlearly specified tliat the respi>nses of all 33 
participants are considered here. F(»urteen people — almost half — chose 
not to respond to this item. Toe responses n\ay be classified with the 
categories shown in Table 111.7; short quotes from responses aiv extracted 
as examples of the kinds of statements categorized under each heading, 
and the number of participants who responded in terms of that category is 
noted to the right. Of the 19 responses, 15 referred to the positive value of 
culture, or to culture giving the respondent awareness. 

Problems, RcspoiL^ibilities, and Influence of School 

Problems. The 16 wh<^ focused on school discussed problems with a 
completion question: '"The major problems and/or obstacles I faced at 
school were ..." The number of participants who identified a problem in 
the area is shown in the right-hand column of Table 111.8. Of tlie 16 
problems, nine were either racism or institutional. 

Responsibilities. The question was "Besides my academic work, the 
major responsibilities 1 had while attending school were ..." The categories 
and incidence (from the subgroup of 16) may be found in Table HI. 9. Of 
the 12 reported respf^nsibi titles, seven are family and home. 

School infliuvicc' Help or discoura*^emcnt. The text questitm for this item 
reads ''Would you comment on how the schtx)l helped and/or discour- 
aged you (for instance the administration, the faculty, the rules)." One of 
the 16 did not respond, and one simply said "no problems." Of the re- 
maining 14, seven responses that were felt to indicate the range of partici- 
pant's answers are presented here. 

They seemed ot ,i differenf wi»rld, m>l in Uine with the students. It didn't matter who 
was sitting in the chairs. 

Public school does discnnimiite, although the\ trv to ■'ppear like they dim t. Being there 
I (.owld see little things, e g., basketball captain was alw ns J vvhite person 1 was just a 
good plaver 
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Tnbk 111.8 

Hih'isfti 5 

fc*.g., ' aUvay's being put Jtuvn bv vvhite people ' 

/'ll. rrobloto'^ 3 

e.g.. "m\ vvr'Uen English,'* "trying topas'^ maUi ant.i ‘sciences, 

"lack ot honu'w-’rk, study skills ' 

ln>^tilutionti! 4 

e g., lack of knovN ing the teacher o\ eicnnvded classrooms '; 

' There v\ ere lonnselttrv .iva;! aide hut ih^'f-e 4.i'Mnimuii*.atu>ns probUnis 

due to cultural ditfeiences ' 

I inattaal /Ve/i/ritj.', 2 

e.g, "no money ior extra*, iirriv idar at liv ities 
/Vr'iorw/ ) 

' drugs, ' "bad influences" 

"getluig to and from public ‘.chool" 

S>' comment 2 



The students alvvavs insinuated that ' Indians" were lucky because they always 
received everything in life "free"; we had many heated discussions about this. The 
instructors always pret**nded md to be aware ... around these issues. 

I was discouraged because there were nt> programs in place to help students adjust to 
ma I •'stream so*, let V . ^ 

! didn't like being put m a low, low class category (grade didn't talk to grade and 
•'0*»n, graJt' Ms and gr.ide !2ers ruled) Everyone was pul in grmips. I was in the 
out vasts group. 

The rules helped as they were very strict. Because it was a small town the faculty w ere 
tor the most part generous with their hme. Ad ministration was not helpful because no 
Tiist Nations V iillLire v\as tiughl. 

f^id not allow m*' tode^eh‘p pers»in.ilK 

Fjitcrinif afui NEC 

Related worji exinriencc prior to attnidmice. Three people failed to indicate 
whether tliey had related work experience prior to initial enrollment at 
NEC. Fifteen reported that tliey had such previous experience (e.g., as a 
Leaching assistant in kindergarten, doitig office work, bookkeeping, wait- 



TuNelllM 

/ jrtif/y and h(i»;c 7 

** g . looking atlvr sibhngv bou'^ch^>ld thoros, ^tc 
\'c/ioihrr afiJ lonirvufiiiu uvrk 2 

c.g. soccer, basketball practuos and games", ‘ teaching Sunvlay scfuml, 
camp counselor ' 

/ i\}<t/c 2 

e g getting to and ln»m publu school s km frt'm resen e ' 

/'rr-^oni/ 1 

eg lust being there (o do school work was a ma|(>r task itself 
It tiK»k a lot ol courage to shou up " 
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Table 111. U) 




OrrAile liuhviiiUiiN 


members 


H 


HneniJs 


8 


I'list or present students 


3 


SpeLiliL indiv iJimIs 


h 




V\‘urd ot tTioiith 


T 


t'ublnitv (brothtire^, et^; ) 


3 


Cither iU?;en». lev ,^nd insUtvjtioiis 
^ 


7 



inj; Ubli'i', court worker, druj' and alcoholism treatment w’t)rk, etc.)- Fif- 
teen pei>ple rept)rted no related work experience, 

Ifutiahourcc^ of iufonrir.tion The first question ret*ds “Hc)vv did you hear 
about NEC? and its programs?" l>.ree participants cited more than one 
v^urce, and one said "can't remember," so the numbers in Table III. 10 
refer to the number of participants who cited a particular stiurce; the U>tal 
number of sources listed is 37. It is interesting to nt)te that private indi- 
\’iduals were the most important source of information, being listed 25 
limes, whereas agencies and NEC publicity were listed U) times. 

The liecL^m to aitaui. TIae questic'in is "What made you decide to come 
to NF'C? " and the mi^st basic distinction in the way the question was 
answered is that responses may be made in terms of either (a) the institu- 
tion itself, its characteristics, programs, genera! atmosphere, and staff; or 
(h) in pers<mal terms, expressing participants' aspirations or moti\ atitms. 

Only one pers^m failed to respond to this item. Fourteen (42.4“'(0 re- 
^'ponded in terms of institutional characteristics of NEC, 10 (3().3’'o) an- 
swered in pors>nal terms, and the responses of eight (24.2‘’'^4 participants 
combined both personal motivation and NEC's characteristics. Ihe a^l- 
umn to the right shows tlie number of participants who cited that reasi^n; 
hetau^Nea fev\ participantsciled more than one reason, theo>lumn adds to 
3.=ii 1 able ill 11) 
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AppUention, admission, ami rei^istrahou. Tlie question is relatively long: 
"Please comment on how you felt about your application, admission, and 
registration (f<.>r example, information or assistance you received or failed 
to receive; any difficulties, etc.)." 

Four people (12.P/<>) did not respond to this item, but only one person 
(3.0%) registered anything negative at all about the processes named in the 
question. Eight participants (24.2‘‘/o) were more or less "neutral" (e.g., "no 
problems; gwd informatitm [prov ided] at tliat time"; "No problems what- 
soever"; "It was okay"). 

Tvventv' (6().fVX.) commented on those processes in very positive terms; 
three who had had difficulties external to NEC commented on how posi- 
tively NEC staff members dealt with those difficulties. Tlie key terms are 
helpful and wclconiin^. Other examples of comments are: "Tl'te staff makes 
I'ach perst)n feel like they matter," and "great reception." The negative 
i<>mment fiK'Uses on two (unnameil) pe<^ple who were "rude" at the 
participant's initial approach for information. 

fundm^; A picture of the financial situati^m of NEC students is shown 
in Table 11112 in respon^t's the restricted choice item. 

Fable 111.13 shows tlie pattern of student support by agency and the 
participants' assessments of whether tliat specific funding was adequate 
or inadequate. 

Fifteen participants reported some kind of negative experience in fund- 
ingdaleness, problems in eligibility, etc.). Four commented on the formula 
tor funding nht taking account VajiC4»uver's exceptionally high cost of 
living Three had had some difficulty with band funding 
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A rea 


(a«id 


/ iiir 


Poor 


Ali.s.sniif 


Humanities 


20 (ISO.h^n) 


10 (30.3S'c) 


3 (0 1%) 


3 (9 1%) 


English 


18 (54.5%) 


11 (33.3%) 


3 (S».1%) 


1 (3.0%) 


Ueading 


21 (63. h%) 


9 (27.33.,) 


3 (9.1%) 




Exam Writing 


13 (3y.T?^o) 


14 (42.43o) 


4 (12.17o) 


2 (6.1%) 


Study Skills 


13 (3y.4%) 


12 (36.43o) 


6(18.2%) 


2(6 1%) 


Essay Writing 


11 (33.3%) 


14 (42.4%) 


6(18.27o) 


2(6.1%) 


Math 


8 (24.2%) 


15 (45.5%) 


8(24.27o) 


2(6.17o) 


Sciences 


7 (21 .2%) 


16 (4h 5%) 


7(21.2%) 


3(9.1%) 


Second Language 


h{IH.2%) 


2(6.1%) 


21 (63.6%) 


4(12.17o) 



Three participants commented on the high level of stress that is ass^ici- 
ated with low financial support while attending, and some mentioned that 
tJiey felt like quitting because of it. One participant wnHe; 

As a single mom tm welfare there wat> not a lot tif financial incentive to take a 
Manpi>wer sponsoreci course. [The motivdti<>ns were) t'nly rny personal desire to better 
mvself and the strength tt> take risks. 

Amieniic preparntion. Self-assessments of academic preparatitm for 
study at NEC were made in a restricted -choice questionnaire item. The 
academic areas are presented in Table 111.14 in order r>f decreasing assess- 
ment of preparedness. 

Some i>f the comments made by the participants reflected the whole 
range frttm a sense of preparedness to a little anxiet)': 

I had not been in school for a long time*. It would be nice to hav’e liad a reciew 
i am the first to admit that 1 netd to brush up on my academics. 

! t^'lt that 1 w as ready to conbnue mv education. 

hntial (uljustninii to NEC. All but one participant commented on this 
period of adjustment. The words tlie participants used to describe their 
first few' months at NEC show a sense of expectation and challenge. The 
adjectives they used to describe their initial period at the Centre are as 
shown below: the most ct^mmon description was Terms marked 

with an asterisk are descriptors that were used by more than one partici- 
pant; 

aeadenucalbj ciiucativc. promising, c.xrcllent, *cxatini^, ifitcresthi^, 
po^ifiver ^enjoyabler fun, *i^reat, nice, wonderfui calm, ^comfortable, 
Ciisy, a feeling out process, new, refreshini^, *challeu(^in^, difficult. frustratiui^, 
hell, croenohclmiug, scary, ^stressful, trying, cramped far space. 

The adjectives indicate tine flaviir of their responses, but they can only 
begin to indicate that most of the graduates remembered their beginning 
at the Centre in positive terms. Only five (15.2%) recalled the time in 
remotely negative terms (e.g., a misunderstanding with an instructor, 
misgivings about ability to do the work) TweK'e (v%.4%) were neutral 
(e.g.. tht>se whti said "hectic") or responded w'itin b(>th p(>silive and nega- 
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ruble UU5 

Family responsibilities (e.g., children, spouses, single parenting, 
maintaining h<.*usehv>ld) 

Fmtinaal responsibilities (including 7» who held part-time jobs with attending) 6 
I Vrsonal situations (e.g., coping with illness, disability, learning 
punctuality, consciously being a role model, learning time 
management strategies) 

Community responsibilities, volunteer work 1 

Nvnie (m* notfwtirthy other responsibilities) 3 



live a>mments (e.g., tliat it was acadeinically giH)d, but financial problems 
made the time frustrating). Fifteen (45.5'y«>) were positive (e.g., "Great? [1] 
felt comfortable immediately"). 

i^robletns, Responsibilities, and Sources of Support 

Responsibilities. Because adult students often have responsibilities 
other than their academic work, we asked participants to describe the 
additional responsihiliries they had to meet while attending NEC. Their 
responses fall into five categt^ries and are shown in Table 111.15. The 
numbers indicate the number of participants who noted responsibilities in 
the category. 

Problems. The problems participants nt^ted are shown in Table III. lb in 
decreasing order of frequency. The number of participants who men- 
tioned a particular problem is shtmn to the right. 

Their notation of things as problems must be compared wdth the things 
they mentioned as additional responsibilities. The five participants who 
listed financial responsibilities as a responsibility did not note finances as 
problems, so taken together at least of the respondents remember 
financial issues in terms of either responsibility' or problem. Day care 



Tabic lino 




Fin on cull problems 


s 


D.iv care, chi la c.*!*- 


4 


I’rublv.yis with spevilK stati members 


4 


Dealing vilh .t on charaOeristiv orMtuatinn 


4 


Keldhonships with other students 


3 


Institutional charactensbes 


3 


AcjJt'mk areas fe.g., homework, lack ot skill*.) 


3 


Ci'fimuiting to NEC 


2 



Tabic 111.17 




Fnerds 


2^(H7.9%) 


Family 


21) (K).h%) 


NF.C' Student S**r\n.es 


10(30.3%) 


Other S(»urces of Support 


I0(30.37o) 


Community Support Sery’ice>^ outside NFC 


3 1%) 


Employment opportunity at NEC' 


2 Ih 1%) 
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Spetitic (named) lndlV ldua!^ NEC’ ■-.laff 


17(51..=^%) 


lnstructt>rs, staff, ct>unse!t>rs at NEC’ m general 


11 (XI 3%) 


Other students 


9 (27.3%) 


Friends (not necessarily NEC) 


3 (9. 1%) 


Family 


2 (h.1%) 


Everyone at NEC, Ttie place itself 


2 (ft.1%) 


In'^tnictcv*-, cmirselors tnitsiae NEC 


1 (3.0%) 



facilities are predictable as a problem area in lij^ht of the responsibilities of 
students who are parents. The t)ther problem areas are self-explanatoiy 
except for institutional characteristics. The issues mentioned include a 
pr(^}^rain lack (e.g., two said cultural learning activities). One mentioned 
the concentrated nature of a program. 

Source:^ of ^ufffKrrt. A restricted-choice questionnaire item reads: "The 
things that really helped me get through NEC successfully were ..." The 
respi^nse pattern t>bserved is sht>wn in Table 111.17. 

Or\ the other hand, tlie open-ended item that asks for completion of this 
statement, "The most support I received at NEC came from ..." shows a 
somewhat different picture st>urces of support (Table III. 18). 

The two items are phrased somewhat differently and Imply different 
contexts of support; the text item might be read to imply support specifi- 
cally by NEC, yet obviou:>ly friends, family, and others outside the Centre 
were named here as well. When the two items are considered U^getiier it is 
clear tiiat family and friends are important sources of support, but that the 
‘\HC staff (instructors, counselors, other staff including support stafO are 
important sources of help and suppt^rt as well, because of tlie partici- 
pants cite them as sources of "most support" in a cemtext where choice is 
nt)t necessarily restricted to NEC as agency . 

NEC ami Fir^t Nations cultural infuence. The connection between NEC 
and First Nations cultures has a remarkable and impt^rtant realization at 
the Centre. Twenty- Uvm pet^ple commented on tlneir First Natitms 

culture with respect to their experience at NEC and 11 had no comment. 
Of the 22 respondents, three (9.17,,) spoke (T aspects of tlieir culture that 
gave them a positive approach to learning, to doing one's best, and to 
sharing. A crucial role i>f the NEC is demonstrated in the responses t)f the 
«>ther participants (57.5‘X)) who w rote that for tliem NEC's role was one 
of intriKluction, reintn>duction, or reinforcement of their First Nations 
culture and identity. 

Vic Ccutrcas an in^^tituiion. We asked for comment on h<nv NF.C helped 
and/or discouraged Ihe participants. The 27 who commented defined 
lht*se areas as salient' 

1 specific institutional charac tc'ristics; 

2 [>(*rs<>nal growth; 

T relationships with and c harac lc*rislics nf staff, 

lla iii« 
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4. prn|i:^am and course content; and 

5. rules and regulations. 

It is noteworthy tiiat only six participants provided comments that 
were in any way negative, and only four participants' comments were 
entirely negative: the areas in which those four commented were: 

1. the participant's perception of lack of responsibility the part of 
some students in connection witin rules for attendance; 

2, relatit>nships witii specific staff members; 

3 ir^formation and content: a participant thought that more information 
shield have been provided about access to other services; and 

4. general evaluation; one participant simply said that NEC had been no 
help to him or her. 

On the otlier hand, of the 21 w'hose comments were clearly positiv^e. 13 
participants focused on institutional characteristics that they said had 
enhanced their educational experience, and eight commented in positive 
terms about how NEC as an institution had contributed t(^ their own 
personal growth. The institutional characteristics that they identified 
were: 

1. the atmt)sphere: "open," "relaxed," "a^mhutable," "welcoming," 
"supportive'," "encouraging," and "helpful" were terms that were 
used to describe NEC; 

2. the staff (e g., "encouraging," and "supportive"); 

3. the Fir^t Natitm^ identit)' of NEC (which wa> highlighted by six par- 
ticipants); 

4 cimrse and program cemtent, and 

5. regulations (e g., "the rules were strict, but helpful"). 

The comment that seems to capture this area best is that of the partici- 
pant whose paragraph began "Totally encouraging," and after elabi>ra- 
tion, included tine summary statement "People cared." 

The eight who credited NEC with contributievn to their own personal 
griHvth spoke in terms such as these: 

I mdepen Jont and stnmg 

The inshtution helptxl me t»e respon»iible Inward C'mpU'Un^ a*''*»)>nn»ents; helped 
me lu be aware First Natu>ns pei>ple and beheS. 

NhC ^a\ e me a chance to become something more than just another statistic. 

Cr?nrrs, WorA^ ntui Furtfier FAiiication: Retrospective Asscssffietit 

Continuiu^ ctiucntion A large proportion of the participants have gone 
on ti> further education after tlieir NEC experience. Eighteen noted such 
further participation; 1h had been involved with courses at other institu- 
tions; and 14 had taken more than one course at NEC. Ten indicated that 
tliey have ni>t taken further courses after their NEC course (though two 
indicate that they are planning to do so), and five did not respond to this 
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item. Eleven of those who have gone to furtlier educational programs 
also dtK'ument post-NEC employment 

The high proportion t>f those who have gone on to <^ther courses after 
taking NEC courses, or who have been invi)lved in more than one pro- 
gram at NEC, prompt a question about progress and level. It is Impc^ssible 
to do more than infer here but the inference is very strong: only two 
participants note a change in directic^n (^r field in the furtiier education 
tliey have st)ught, whereas in the cases of the other 16 it is dear that the 
pattern of the programs in which they have been involved is one of 
progress (e.g., tc^ higher certificatitm levels; to university (^r ccillege pro- 
giams in the same field; to specialization; from ABE or CED to skills 
training programs, etc.). 

We asked for participant assessment of how well NEC had prepared 
them (or continuing their educaticm, and the responses were almost uni- 
formly positive. Eight responded w ith positive comments in general terms 
(e.g., '"Yes -excellent"); six responded with specific reference to academic 
skills and kj'iowledge areas (e.g, "\ improved my educational skills [math, 
grammar, English, tenfold"]; two others were more or less neutral, though 
they indicated that they could have used more training in English, math, 
or communicaticms skills; tme was positive in personal terms (i.e., in 
gaining academic confidence, something that was implied by several oth- 
ers); and tile single completely negative assessment focused on a single 
instructor. 

Eniplointicul We did not ask for post-NEC employment histories, but 
rather for aimment on the relationship between NEC training and em- 
ployment. Only the responses of those who explicitly stated employment 
status after completing NEC programs are included here: 21 (63.6%) docu- 
ment empUwment after ct>mpleting tlieir NEC programs, and included in 
this figure are 1 1 who document both post-NEC employment and further 
education after NEC graduation. Only two people indicate neither further 
eciucation nor a history of post-NEC empk>yment; the responses of anoth- 
er f(»ur participants do n(U indicate employment explicitly, but rather infer 
it. 

if we vvere to di>cument the specific employment pi>sitions of gradu- 
ates anonymit)' might be compromised. Instead, by general area we can 
^ay that they describe work in sales and sen ice, work as teacher aides, 
secretarial work (including specialized areas), tourism promotion, admin- 
istratii^n, and program d 'velopmenl. 

Two participants noted under discussion about further education that 
ihty realized tliat they needed more training and that this realization 
mi>ti\ ated further education at either the Centre or another institution. No 
p.irlkipant m«Klea negative connectii>n between the educational program 
in which they had participated and subsequent employment: m4^sl noted 
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a description of their position and let that statement, in connection with 
the nature of the individual program, speak for itself. 

Cnwral Assesstueuts of NEC nrui Its Influence 

Three open-ended questions sought general assessments frt>m partici- 
pants directed at: 

1. the NEC experience relative to participants' expectations; 

2. the influence of NEC on the participant, both persi^naily and as a com- 
munity member; and 

3. any influence of NEC on the graduates' First Nations identity'. 

Exjfvctatiofis. The generally positive relaticmship between employment 

and an NEC experience is reinfc>rced and made explicit in response to a 
question, "How well did NEC meet your expectations?" Tw^enty-seven 
(81,8'X.) of the responses were very' positive. Six of those respondents 
qualified their generally positive assessment by mentioning some aspect 
of expectation that had ru>t been met (i.e, tw'o had had difficulty i^ith an 
instructor— this w’as a repeated theme by two respondents; one bn>ught 
up the lack of day care facilities; one said the program went too fast; and 
two remarked that though the program met expectations, expectations for 
employment were not realized. 

Of the remaining six, two (6.1%) had negative assessments related to 
what they perceived to be a lack of materials and/or misunderstanding 
with an instructor. The evaluation of two respondents (6.1%) was mc^re or 
less neutral, and two others (6.T’/<.) gave no response to this question. 

itiflucficeofNEC. In another area of retrospection we asked participants 
to discuss the general influence of NEC "in general (b(»th pers<^nally and 
as a member of your community)." 

Three people (^.T’'^d chose ni"*! respond to this item, though their 
responses to other related questions indicated generally positive assess- 
ments of NEC. There w'ere no negative statements here, tJie 30 w'hi^ 
made positive assessments of NEC's Influence represent of the 

group. 

The most common area of influence was building confidence and de- 
termination (8), and self-esteem (2). The second common area for 
comment was that the NEC experience gave them renewed affiliation with 
First Nations culture, recognition t>f belonging, and a sense of community 
(8). Ani^ther three participants were specific about the influence being that 
they were able to learn more about First Nations culture. Another three 
f(Kused on the First Nations value of resp(vt, and named it as an impor- 
tant influence from NEC. Awareness of First Naritins issues and under- 
standing of present situations was an area named by six participants as 
having been a pnuluct of NEC attendance. Two people said that the 
pn»cesstT learning self-evaluation had been an influence, and another tw'o 
simply said that they had become better people by attending NEC. One 
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commented that a major influence had been forming positive scK'ial ties in 
the urban environment. 

Jdaititij as a member of a First Nation. The question vjas phrased ''Did 
NEC as an institution have any impact on your First Nations identity? If 
so, what?" 

Four people (l2,17o) did not comment, and another four (12.1%) said 
that they had already been well grounded in their culture and identity so 
could not say that NEC had had an impact in that area. Am>ther four 
(12.17o) made ct)mments that are difficult U) interpret and tlnus categorize 
definitively (e.g., "We can be very strong people when we work together/' 
and "There are a kH of us Native people wanting more out of life and 
going for it. We are not all ... inadeqi. ite"). 

1 wenty-one (f)3.67o) answered in unequivcKally positive terms: NEC 
had had a positive impact on tlie participant's identity as a First Nations 
pers^m. Several of the participants described how the NEC experience had 
given them a sense of identity as a First Nations individual, how it brought 
them to a recognititm of community, and how pride and being comfort- 
able in their identity as a First Natioris persi^n had been awakened in them 
or enhanced at the Centre. 

Aiiditional comments bi/ partu ipnnis. In a space provided ft>r additional 
comments, five people appended general commendation io NEC to their 
recommendations; the participants appeared to have interpreted the ques- 
tion as a request for recommendations. Among recommendations that 
wore brought up by several of the participants the need for day care (8) 
ai I h(^using (4) were ccmmrmly mentioned; as well as physical expansion 
of the facility itself, due to current space dem mds and in the expectatioii 
(T offering a broader range of programs (3). The most commonly men- 
tioned suggestii>n (by five participants) in Urins of policy was that all 
students have access to cultural studies. 

The Focus Group Sessions 

The NEC graduate hired to research addresses and mail tlie surveys 
would also play a major role in contacting and confirming attendance at 
two fiK’us group sessions held in late june 1993. Ciniscious effort was 
made ti> have a representative from each of the seven Skills Training 
Programs and a representative from each of the four years' (1989-1990) 
graduating classes. The fcxrus groups were led by an NEC management 
staff with one or two UBC research team members tti assist in recording 
and further questioning. 

The NEC graduate transcribed the recordings from both fiKus group 
sessions and submitted the transcripts to the UBC research team. A mem- 
ber of the UBC team worked with one NEC management staff person ti> 
categorize and interpret the findings. 

The graduates who volunteered to attend a ftKus group session were 
sent a letter to confirm their attendance; provide the questions; and inform 
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them that the session would be tape-recorded but that their anonymity 
would be maintained. 

The graduates had the opportunit}' to think about and answer the 
following questions, which relate to their experience befc^re, during, and 
after attending the NEC. 

1. What led you to choose the Native Education Centre versus otlier ed- 
ucational institutions? 

2. As a First Nations persim, what at the Native Education Centre did 
you find most/ least helpful? 

3. In what way is your experience at Native Education crentre relevant 
to what you are doing now, either educationally, career, or commu- 
nity wise? 

The interpretation t)f tfie findings are categc’^rized under each of the 
above questions with a central qui’^te and quotes with some variations. The 
quotations from both focus group sessicms have been merged. 

Question 1: Vs/hat led you to choose the NEC versus other educaiiotwl institu- 
tions? 

Desire to leorn about FN her i taste and be with FN yeoplc. One graduate 
dearly makes a connection between learning about FN heritage and being 
with First Nations people; "And I wanted to be around Native people and 
people* I cnuld relate to and find my roots." 

AniHher graduate expresses learning abt>ut heritage as a benefit; "I 
could learn about my heritage ... and I could benefit fnm that." 

The following qu(Ue shows responsibility of learning and passing on 
that learning to others and relates to that heritage in a collective way: "So, 
I thought 1 should get myself educated in our Native heritage and be able 
to pass it 

Others emphasize the importance of being with Native people: "And I 
wanted to go to sch(H)l with Native pe<^ple"; "And it was all Native 
people"; "To try and say yes, I belong here, I deserve to be here." 

Milieu at tlw NEC Some express the imoortance of feeling comfortable 
and welctime: "When I first came here, even just coming here to apply, I 
felt immediately welcomed and that was the comfort in it"; "There's one 
thing Native people find ... there's a lot of comhirt with each other"; and 
the importance of being accepted: "And tlien I ... you know ... I knew I 
didn't have to prove myself"; and feeling at home: "When I came here I 
felt like I was coming home." 

Some felt comfortable in a "Friendly atmosphere": "The reason 1 
'started here was every b(Kiy was friendly ... the first time I tliought 'Oh no, 
I shouldn't go/ but e\'erybody ... was so friendly . . that I thought, 'I'll fee! 
comfortable'"; "Everybody was s<i friendly here, 1 was happy"; "I was 
ver\' impressed ... [with] the atmosphere of the school." 

It was also important that some were able to anticipate making 
Iriends -one especially when older: "\uu don't know whether youTI be 
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a We to make frieiuls, you know how it is when you older?'" "[My 
sister] ... had made some friends and then ... we all became fast friends"; 
and to enjoy oneself: "And they all praised the school ... how much fun it 
was tt) be there." 

Others express the need to check out NEC before registering: "C<iming 
here ... when I heard about the NEC, I came here and immediately felt 
comfortable"; "So I came down here i>ne day and checked into every thing 
and took it from there," 

And at least one feels ambiv'alence about attending a non-Native insti- 
tution; "I felt if I w'ent to a non-Native institution I would be pretty' 
isolated." 

Acccii^ibility of NEC. One a>mpares the accessibility <^>f NEC with a 
community college: "I fecund out it really was quite easy to get into this 
school ... if I wanted to g(^ to [other community college], Ed have to put my 
name on a six-month waiting list." 

Another describes the efficient admissions pnK'ess: "It was like, I think 
I want to go to school and here I am, Em here, Em in! Ya know', I didn't na, 
mavbe next year"; one recalls the personal interview with a senior staff: 
member: "(I had] an appointment with [staff name] ... so 1 came to see 
[name] and talked to him and he accepted me." 

Kt'lroimre 

I here are three subcategories here. 

Relevance of NEC. The topic cT relevance is related tc^ aspects of per- 
sonal, academic, and career life. Some relate the importance of program 

relevance: "Thev told me about ... w'hat the courses Uiat were offered to 

✓ 

them"; "I came across a book from the NEC that had all the programs and 
twerything and the Criminal Justice one really caught my eye . . it was in 
the field of what I was doing at the halfway ht>use"; as it relates to First 
Nations issues: "[Because First Nations were represented here] ... i did a 
little research and found out what the NEC was all about and it was what 
I was icKiking fc^r"; to cemtent: "I came to get all the information I needed 
so that it would benefit me"; and to how motivating it is when one is able 
to relate to ideas: "You really start getting the seeds ('jf ideas happening 
and growing right here, you get really motivated." 

Others relate their choices to return to school with making major per- 
sonal life changes: 'T quit sdiool when I was 16 ... and I had been going io 
various different schcxils off and on, trying to reestablish myself into a 
learning mode but it wasn't working"; "Em a recovering alcoholic and 
afterEd been sober for a couple of years I didn't like where the alcohol had 
led me ... 1 decided I wanted U>go back to school," 

Another relates choosing NEC to his responsibility of rearing his st>n: 
"My son came into my life at that time ... tliat changed my whole life ... I 
was thinking Eve gtil to find a job ... I thi^ught about going back to school, 
get my grade 12 .. I knew about the NEC." 
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Kelnwice to career. Others ch<ise to attend NEC because programs re- 
lated directly U> careers they were interested in: "I t<x>k a work experience 
and found I liked working in an office atmosphere ... they said tlie NEC 
has secretarial training now ... so I ran around ... and they accepted me"; "1 
sort of looked around at some of the programs ... and U)urism seemed kind 
of fine"; "I came here to get all the Information [to] ... benefit me ... 
careerwise"; "I just got tired ('jf working manual labor, different rxid jobs, 
and i always liked criminal justice system so 1 came dowm and ! ran across 
a pamphlet." 

One refers lt'» the transferability of the program; "It was a universit}' 
transfer [program] ... that's what I w'as ltX)king for." 

Another recognizes the employment skills gained: "You've got em- 
ployable skills ... get out there and get a job"! 

Relevance of uou-First Nations institutiofi^. A couple of individuals em- 
phasize that other schtxils/institutions were pn^blematic: "When I was 
going to [residential schtxil], they pushed Ibis English into my face, 
wl'iether 1 liked it or not. i remember the first day I started in grade 1, 1 had 
problems. They didn't like me"; and "In all otJier educational institutions, 
1 found that First Nations people or history weren't represented politically 
or c>fcherwise." 

Goals ai^propriatc to First Nations con tcxt/connn unit]/. The importance of 
how education would impact self and others in the wider ct^mmunity is 
emphasized; "So that it would benefit me and the world out iliere." 

One expresses commitment toward First Nations children: "I hadn't 
really thought of what I wanted to do tlien, our children ... who is out there 
for our children? ... you di>n't hear of t<x^ many day cares on Native 
[reserx'es] ... s(v ( t(H»k my ECE [early childhood education]"; another 
expresses commitment to the future and to the next generation: wanted 

to he prepared for that [future] and also have the educational background 
of the history of the people that were ahead of us; that brought us to tliis 
point in i^ur development and we are tne stepping stones h’lr the next 
generation." 

Experience with prvjiuiice/racisfn. Some of the respondents express pain- 
ful experiences with racism during elementary school; "1 really became 
aware that Native people were being really discriminated against"; "Be- 
fore, I had a hard time being a minority in grade school in my environment 
and in my a>mmunity"; "And a lot of things went on during ... grade 
school, like a lot of prejudice against me, and I didn't understand it." 

Others experience similar concerns in high .sc1kx>I and/or college: 
"And a lot of things went on during high s<'h(>ol .. like a lot of prejudice 
against me"; the shameful feelings and its effect academically; "In high 
school .. there weren't very many Natives ... we were always picked on, 
called on, and 1 became very ashamed of being Native ... the other twt) 
learned to fit in w'ith the Caucasians did certain things that they were 
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accepted ... they fi^ureci, oh well, she can't handle it anyway ... so 1 ^ave 
up '; and the undue stress in pmvin^^ oneself: ''In the high schools and 
even in college ... was tlie feeling of wanting or the need to prove myself to 
he there ... with this constant fight, the stress would overload." 

Finally, one respondent feels caught between both worlds: "All the 
way through my childhood, I was not welcome in either my home reserve 
or in Vancouver in my schot)! ... Tci hang around with my Native friends 
and I'd he called derogatory names, you know, chug and squaw' and stuff, 
and then I'd go home for the summer and he called honky, while trash, 
and whatever." 

Cultural aliemfiou/iicprivation. Many of tlie respondents relate serious 
concerns about nt»t having the opportunity to grow up in their culture. 
Such depri\'alion causes negative feelings toward oneself: "I didn't grow 
up with my Native backgrt^und and I w’as at a point [in] my life where I 
really needed to kni)w who I was and where I came from ... because I was 
changing my life anci I wanted a better life ... because I didn't really have a 
pricie in who I was, not just being Native, but just in who I was"; and one 
relates it to feeling restless with regard to career: "And at this stage, I 
hadn't really much to do with my culture at all, and I think ... tliere was 
probably a great gap in my life ... I wasn't aware of it except that I seemeci 
to be awfully restless . . careerwise." 

Another spoke of the importance of learning about onest'lf: "I started to 
ask myself a fevv' questions abtHit myself, who I was ... because I didn't ... I 
wasn't raised in the Native w'ay or Native Iradilitm and I didn't kni>w ver\^ 
much about myself in that aspect." 

One talks about growing up away from h<we: "Because I was raised in 
a non-Native community and I knew nothing except for mother's hobbies, 
or p.^rl her culture . . she spt>ke Native at home anci stuff like that, but I 
ne\er grew up in the environment." 

Another discusses the negative effects of residential school* 'Because 
lor years when I was in residential schcx^l, you know, I mean, W'e were 
brainwasheci into dunking (>iir history' was nothing u> be proud of." 

Personal kiiowledi^c received from trusted others. Some of the learners hear 
ptisitive comments about NFC, which influences their decision to attend: 
"Then a close personal friend of mine, we had a gvxxl chat and she said, 
‘What ab('ut the NF.C?'" "I applied ... not with heart in it really .. I guess 
what it came down to was that I was scared to come back to school ... then 
a friend just kicked me in the butt and said, 'Do it!"' 

AmUher knows one of the staff and expects io do better: "[In a pre\it>us 
job] ... I contacted the NEC here to see if they could do something better 
[about outreach] ... I happened to know the <oordinal(>r at that time ... so I 
came to the centre aiui applied." 
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Yet another heard positive comments from her family: had heard a 

lot abc>ut it from friends and family and I only heard a lott^f positive tilings 
... my younger sister* came here ... and she really praised this school." 

Referral jf row agemy. Finally, two respondents relate recommendations 
from funding agencies: "1 went to Manpower because I couldn't get a job 
... 1 noticed this notice on the board that they had a NEC: I came tc> see the 
Manpower about it and they told me to come"; and "I went to tbie DI A and 
... they recommended the NEC." 

2. VV/wf at the NEC did you find nto^t/lca^t hclpfuR 
Most helpful 

Possihilitij of multiple programs. At least lliree of tlie graduates were 
enrolled in NABE (Native Adult Basic Education) bef(M*e they enmlled In 
the different skills training programs: "She took her GED, MicrcK’omputer 
and similar tilings I took"; "I only made it to grade 8 ... it's time 1 started. I 
started in '89 and tlien 1 started here in ECE [early childhcxKl education]"; 
and "I lett and I came back again last year and Itxik my ECE ... I've been 
wanting to do this for years." 

One graduate e\pres''Os tlie desire to take another program: "I wanted 
to stay and gel into another program"; one conimejits on finishing two 
office skills programs: "I got my Secretarial Office Training and my Micro- 
ctmipuliT." (These two p*’tigranis were designed as Part 1 and Part 2, but 
lia\ e become (»ne program, Office Administration Training.) 

Cuitrscs and pro^i^rani qunlihj. The following extract praises the prt^gram 
organization and instructor commitment: "The course itself was really 
organized and she [program coordinator] really kept the students [in] 
with it"; the involvement of qualified instructors in the field: "The a^urse 
liere was really great, we got a lot of instructors from outside the course as 
well as in"; and the added opportunity practical, hands-on learning; 
"And we went on practicum, we went on field trips and we did it all — 
made drums. It was all beneficial to the cciurse." 

One comment praises the benefit of many courses: "My education w'ith 
the school has taught me a lot. We had a variety of courses"; and tlie 
following expresses receiving the opportunity to begin and continue 
learning: "Tlie dav I stepped in, I starteci learning. I went from my grade 
[8], got my GED, and I carried on to my ECE, and from that point on I've 
been )ust going forw'ard." 

The next comment shows the empowerment experienced in learning 
and tlie mi>tivation gained from course opportunities: "They basically 
showed you how {o run a video camera, then they took you into tliestiiciio 
where you learned editing ... and what we'd di» is have little mt>ck news- 
cast and interviews. Tlien w'e started getting kind of political and we 
started going, 'Let's have a march and videotape it'"! 

First Ntitioi^ ciiltures/issucs. One indicates that learning 
about heritage is most helpful; "That [learning abt^ut heritage] is the nn^sl 
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helpful thing that I've learned at this Centre"; antUher the strong desire to 
learn about Native people: "And I thirsted fi'ir that. I needed to know more 
about the Native people, where wv stand in today's sodetv and where we 
might be going in our future." 

Others express some negative feelings when confronted with some c’jf 
the living conditions and habits of some classmates: "I w'as always used ti> 
being very’ independent ... that wasn't so w ith a lot of my classmates who 
sort <.>f expected or looked others to strive problems for them ... it t(X)k 
me a long time to realize that ... it came from 150 years of living under the 
Indian Act"; and "I became aware of substance abuse fri>m some of my 
classmates ... 1 had a really difficult time relating to ... these insurmount- 
able problems ... I had (me really best friend and I would talk to her ... she 
sort of made me realize that this wasn't unusual in the AbiM'iginal commu- 
nity ... I left home when I was 13 ... so I did know it existed, it was distant 
. whereas I came here, it suddenly became a part of me and it hurt." 

Yet others are disappointed that cultural classes are not a part of the 
Skills Training Programs curricula; "What I would like to see ... when I 
came here I was really disappointed that I couldn't take any of their 
cultural ctmrses ... 1 had this awesome opportunity to come to this schtml 
and I couldn't take ev en one of the cultural courses, 1 was really heartbrcv 
ken . . that w'ould have helped with some of the healing, with that atti- 
tude"; feel left out: "We are having lecture after lecture dtwnstairs while 
[other] students are playing, you know', making drums and playing their 
drums and ... it could have happened in the sec<md semester." 

One speaks for self and (>thers wanting cultural classes: "I know for a 
fact we really wanted to get in on some of the culture"; while another 
reirtles taking cultural classes as being a part of NEC: "They'd feel more 
part of NEC if they did get to do something [a cultural course]." 

Being at NEC is supportive to self-expression: "A lot of people, the way 
! s<>(‘ it tiled come here arc searching for direction of some kind and being 
able to express themselves in whichever v\ay they can is g(xxi on a posi- 
tive ntite " 

Another speaks honestly about struggles asscxriated with classroom 
learning anci the effort required to learn: "I had to learn to take my ego and 
set it aside and be quiet ... 1 had to learn to be quiet ... I guess I w'as a 
detriment sometimes to the learning prtKess in that group ... and it still is 
difficult*'; and one relates tlve difficult)' she has witli a course because of 
the healing process she is in; "I just barely passed [course] because I had so 
much healing to deal with, but the ('ither subjects I had taken, 1 had not 
prublems with." 

/Vrs(vw/ cmfmirnncnt, self esteem, and development of First Naliott^ iden 
t\tv One relates hinv confidence increases with learning about self: "I 
benefited by learning about myself and who I am . . I can stand up and I 
know what I am talking about and others are (‘mpowered by the learn- 
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ing prcxress: ''You realize your potential and yi>u go, 'Oh mv God, I can do 
anything'"; the opportunity to discover new skills; "1 really liked the 
opportunity to start new things ... it was really gi>od for tLj self-esteem 
and to be able to practice skills I wasn't aware that I had ... I could help 
others enjoy things in a very positive way"; and t(^ strive for academic 
excellence; "Whenever I got frustrated or tired (^r didn't think 1 could 
write another page ... I thought of that plaque [achievement award] and I 
thought how badly I wanted it ... And I got it! ... it is the incentive U> 
actually go out and do it and be proud of working for it and getting it," 

One recognizes the pride in accomplishment: ''[Cultural courses] 
would increase your confidence in your abilities tw ... it's known to give a 
person pride in creating something"; in resisting low standards: "Some- 
times the attitude in the class ... I felt it myself a few times, that because 
we re Native don't make it tcHi tough for us"; and desiring to be a part of 
the Native ctimmunity: "I really needed to find out w'here I fit and I km>w 
where I wanted to be, I wanted to be part of the Native community." 

Helpfulness of instructors ami staff. Several comments are about instruc- 
tors who encourage and give positive reinforcement: "It was the instruc- 
tors ... the instructor told me I had good potential ... she said if you really 
want to pass, you got to come in and do work on your own ... so she gave 
me a chance and I took the option to do it ... they understand ... 1 had 
emotional support as well as the understanding"; show caring and advise 
learners to be challenging; "S<ime of the teachers were helpful ... they were 
so caring and took a key interest in our lives and in our thoughts ... 
encouraged us to challenge them, not in a confrontational way but to 
challenge their theories and beliefs"; instill pride and promote self-accep- 
tance: "They talk to you to be proud of who you are and not to hide the fact 
or try to be somebody else ... it just more or less helped me"; insist on high 
standards: "Some of our teachers were brutal ... everyone would be com- 
plaining and really upset ... he said, 'You've got to show improvement in 
that area, you're going nowhere with that type of writing skill.'" "After a 
while I learned to appreciate that"; and encourage learners to ask ques- 
tions: "Our teachers were very helpful ... we were told that no question is 
a stupid question ... we were openly encouraged to ask anything ... that 
was very helpful"; "I found all my teachers here extremely encouraging 
and helpful ... even if you asked the same question three times ... they 
would keep answering as long as you needed help." 

Some commented on the approachability of the instructors: "And the 
in^itructors as well. And we could appn)ach them at any time no matter 
how trivial the question may seem, they were always diere to help and 
usually these were Uie pieces of the jigsaw that gave you the whole picture 
in tlie final analysis"; and their helpfulness: "1 got that little push and you 
get that urge to gc> on"; "If you had any problem at all, myself I had a bit of 
a language problem [and] they provided help for you here. They got 
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somebody in specitil. [And] there's no other place that y(>u can get that"; 
"Yeah, they pushed me,, 'cause I was about ready to drop out, especially 
the first time — and we talked and talked and talked. Then 1 said, 'Okay, I'll 
give it a try,' So I gave it a try and I had to talk to them again"; "And the 
teachers, everyone pats you on the back saying, 'You can do anything you 
want to do'"; "The most helpful for rriC was ... there v\’ere two teachers who 
I really appreciate"; "How great the teachers were." 

Others praise counselor supptirt: "If you need counselors they were a 
\o[ of help to me for solving my difficulties ... and they were so helpful 
when I needed help. They were there and when you needed them, they 
said, 'Come on in, talk to us'"; and "(A staff member] had a whole bunch 
of doors for me to try and ... ended up helping rne get funding from UlC 
for the year"; others note staff helpfulness; "Everybtxjy was just so help- 
ful"; approachabi I ity: "Other staff in the school weregtuid, used to be able 
to go talk to them, anybody"; and dedication: "The staff and everybody 
was just great. They were there"; "The staff were pretty good, the instruc- 
tors especially that [program coordinator], she was really good. I heard the 
others were just as good too." 

Others comment on the positive and helpful environment: "I'm not too 
sure whether I would have kept on if I wasn't in this environment"; "The 
most helpful, just being at the Native school, really helped a lot"; "Just the 
atmosphere I think for me was gcxid for kind of a mtwe from a small town 
into the city, it was kind of a culture shock. Meeting everybody here, it's 
like a family. So that's the best part"; "I found most helpful, is everything 
that's located right here in the building. Everything is so available: the 
library, the counselors"; and "Another thing 1 found helpful was the 
environment, just being in the building ... it's alw^ays a gO('»d feeling"; "It's 
like a big family." 

OUiers comment on student unity; "And the unity of the students ... I 
really enjoyed that experience of the students coming together and being 
really close"; "The most helpful thing I found here I guess is the unity (T 
all the students and the instructors as w'ell." 

Twx> contrast being at NEC with other learning (ct)llege) institutions: 
"(In contrast to the NEC] ... I found it hard ... going U> [ct>mmunity 
collegt'], 'cause of tlie unity' of the students here ... you don't know any- 
body. they're not the same. Yt>u don't get the same unity"; "In other 
institutions ... 1 mostly did find it sc>rt (Tcold, sort of a sterile environment 
... I didn't realize ^hat there w'as anything different until I came here ... It 
was like coming home." 

lufliicmr of frinuis aiul fatuih/. Many commented on the support they 
received from friends; "It was the teachers and my friend^ . we gave each 
other supp<irt and it was encouraging titat we all give each other that kind 
of support"; and how they formed study groups: "(We] kinda reached out 
ti>i>thers right from the start once we got to know each other, we usually 
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Tormed our own study groups"; "We had to help each other ... we did form 
study groups and we supported one another and if someone didn't show 
up, we called"; and helped one anotlier: "I found my classmates extremely 
helpful ... you don't wait until you fall into a certain way, we wereauUv 
matically in that circle just by being here"; "Because you get all this 
support from the students." 

Another felt fitting in was quite natural: "You just blend naturally, it's 
not like a group apart where you have to be a certain way ... ever\'one 
accepts everyone the way they are." 

One learner felt disappointed when others weren't ready to be helped: 
"There were a couple of people in our class tl^iat were going into the field 
of helping people and ... were not ready themselves ... that was really 
distracting and really hard sometimes ... some of their problems ... were 
sort of dragging everybody down ... you'd want to reach out and help ... 
but they still had to learn how \o deal with it themselves." 

Others met relatives or friends from other times: "(I fou^id that 1] ... 
knew people that [I] liadn't seen for awhile ... when [I started talking] to 
somebody in terms you are related to them? 1 came across a few students 
that, 'my God, you're my mother's cousin' and, you know, stuff like that"; 
and "Germing here and sc^eing that you have friends from different place 
and I ran across a lot of people whom I met over the years. Just kind of 
never kept in touch ... it was nice." 

U"ast helpful 

Problems with Some commented on the inadequacy of funding: 
"We struggled because everyone was so poor ... the last week of every 
nionth 1 was always out ()f money and I borrowed it from a friend ... it was 
an endless cycle of borrowing, paying it back and having to borrow it 
agjin"; c>thers have difficulty gaining funding: "When I got accepted ... my 
hand wasn't willing to fund me for the first year ... they didn't know who 
1 was"; "The door was closed to me when 1 went to Manpower although 1 
was entitled with my UI ... it was like they said to me even before I sat 
down ... by chance I happened to talk to Sue and within that day she told 
me that I was signed up to come"; and; "1 had a horrible time at CEIC even 
though I had worked for years and put into UI ... by getting the help (T 
Donna at the schcxil, she was able to get me alternate funding ... 1 really 
truly felt that the woman at CEIC had made up her mind ... before 1 went 
through the door." 

Other comments show funding was not available for further studies: 
"Unfortunately, finances weren't tliere so I went out and gol a job"; "But 
funding would be stopped right in its tracks and that's it"; and "Unfortu- 
nately, that d(Hir was closed for me. [I] can'tgo n<iwhere else. [Tve] got to 
stay where [I am]." 

Need for da\/ care. Two graduates express concern about the lack of day 
care; "For lack of day care, I notice that a lot of the students were having 
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problems getting to achool and because tl'iey were encountering problems 
with day care. Their babysitters wouldn't show up." 

Worklond details. Several of the graduates expressed difficul- 

ties with workload: "The workload got a little heavy ... it's really jammed 
into a short period of time and that was really hard ... I almost didn't make 
it. [ think ever>'one considered quitting at one time in that class"; "When I 
was in Secretarial, it was quite a heavy workload ... and I got disctiur- 
aged"; "We had an incredible workload"; "The workload ... if somehow' 
the secretarial course could be broke up or else extended ... the only pers<)n 
in our class that actually really got a full understanding of the accounting 
... had taken it before, so she came in with some knowledge ... that was 
really the hardest for me"; and "Tlie first term ... was so difficult ... w'e 
were doing something like 25 hours a week of home studies on top of 30 
hours of classrtxim stuff." 

One wanted to dt> more cultural classes: "I wanted to do more cultural, 
but I wasn't able to make the drum, make the sweaters or do the beadwork 
... if you're going to teach the children, you'd like to know si^me the 
things yourself ... I don't tlunk it necessarily has to be my culture. It could 
be other [FN] cultures"; (>ne wants a second year at NEC; "I'd like the 
sea>nd year of ECE, if possible, to be offered here, 'cause there's not too 
many places that have full-time ECE." 

Other comments are about teachers: "S<ime t^f tlie other teachers were 
biding tlieir time ... were very indifferent ... 1 didn't find that very helpful 
or encouraging"; and "Some of the teachers were burnt t^ut and s<ime of 
them were just there to collect a paycheck." 

One graduate expresses concern about confidentiality^; "If we had 
problems ... every time I seemed to go to this one person ... and it almost 
seemed like everyone knew ... so 1 guess confidentiality for ct>unselors, 
they really got to take tliat seriously ... my instructors had confidentiality' 
...it really hurts when other people know'"; and another about course 
transferability "I realize the course [practicum] was for job skills training 
and (^ther tli, .hat not all the other courses were transferable to universi- 
ty, so that's the only thing negative about it." 

Racism and discrimimtiofi. One student comments on m i sunders tand- 
mgs between teachers and students: "Some of our teacliers were non-Na- 
tive. We expected them to be understanding and sensitive about Native 
pei'jple .. and if they weren't Si>me students weren't Uk> polite t<> them ... I 
admired those non-Native teachers that would come in here"; and "About 
the racism ... the white man ... 1 never heard that before ... I heard that a 
little bit here or felt it more like ... I started to learn abt>ut more people and 
where people's pain and the attitude was coming fn^m ... in that attitude ... 
it's Uieir form of healing." 

Transportation. At least two graduates tind commuting schiml a 
challenge: "Having io o>me all the way fn>m Surrey, 1 was fortunate in 
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that i knew the city ... if someone didn't show up, we'd call, we'd arrange 
rides"; and "It was hard, I had to travel from Surrey." 

Accessibility. At least one graduate would like more access for commu- 
nities: "At least a third or a quarter ... come here to the city for tlie first time 
... and seme <)f them don't make it ... so Td rather that we took the NEC to 
the communit\'." 

Questiofi .1' t}i what way is ifour cxj>erienLe at the NEC relroatit to what you are 
now (career, education, comtnuuihj)? 

General FN culture, pride, values. One graduate relates learning about 
her culture to pride and belonging: "And coming to this school made me 
feel proud of my culture and also let me enjoy and be part of »-he commu- 
nity ... like open the door for me to be accepted in the Native community"; 
"And I learned my heritage." 

about First Nattons cultures, issues, community. Some emphasis 
is put on learning about Native rights, especially pertaining to the concept 
of community development: "The program ... gave me overall view of 
what's available out there in the community, or what I could do for the 
community”. So my experience here covers all three areas, strongest in 
career and community, but, educationally it gave me a broader view of 
what 1 could learn and what I can pass on to others. My main focus right 
now, is tt) encourage all First Nations people to get themselves educated, 
because we're going into self-government and so we need educated peo 
pie that can deal with the community at large, as well as within tl^e First 
Nations community , ind one increases that community sense and bonds 
more clost»ly with family: "Coming here ... has brought in my community 
sen>e . . Vve asked questions, you know, it's strengthened my bond with 
my family ... it will grow stremger and stronger as ! fulfill my needs in the 
''piritual sense." 

Another becomes aware of discriminating policies; "It was like a whole 
new world opening to me ... I became aware of the Indian Act, I became 
aware of some of tlie suspicions I'd had in my head for some time ... that, 
ves, Native people were severely discriminated against"; "I learned a kkt 
about politics and Native rights and this school's taught me a lot ui 
regards to rights' — a lot iT Native issues." 

Another observes: "I think a Uit of the students here ... want to give 
somellTing back to the community, to tlie people ... what sets Indian 
people apart is if you ask most of them what they want to do it is s(^me- 
thing in some wav serving their own people." 

One becomes sensitive to ci^mmunity needs: "Being at NEC made me 
aware of all the needs there are in the aboriginal community ... to achie\ e 
self-government"; and others become sensitive to community needs: "Be- 
ing at NEC made me aware of all the needs there are in the aboriginal 
community . to achieve self-government"; to involven'ienl in community 
change: "I wanted to enc(»urage other people to becc^me involved, because 
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now W’e hc^ve to do for ourst^Ives what wa^ previt>ubly done for us. That's 
where I stand on the educational part of it for now"; "I don't feel too alone. 
And, because t)f this program, I try U> talk to younger people, be a role 
model; just do my best and hopefully they'll help other people"; "So it's 
really brtiught me into the community and tlien I'm sharing with the 
community things tliat 1 am learning from the Centre itself"; and actually 
become involved: "Oh basically, because of ct)ming here, it kinda got me 
into the Native community, I gcU to know' a lot of Native people in the city, 
like a family. It's go(x1 that way"; in volunteer work: "I wanted to mention 
sc'jmething about community as well ... I've been a volunteer with the 
radio prt>gram and Tve had a couple of radio shows. All of this is coming 
(>ut of what I've gotten out of the NEC. I had a radio program on Native 
education"; "I w'ant it t(^ be a continuing series. 1 want to do a program on 
the residential school. I've also had a show on affordable hi>using and I 
have another show scheduled for [date] and I'm going to be interviewing 
the instructors of and facilitators of the [NBC program] and [NEC 
pri)gram]." 

Pcrsoml auii ^rouHh. The following explain some significant life 

changes: "I realized after I started in the program that I must have hated 
school ... even in reform schix)! ... but at least it helped pass the time"; and 
T think I've benefited tremendously from walking in and being a scared 
person with a grade 8 education and coming up with all tliese ideas and 
ambitions. I think I'm the number cme PR pers<.)n for the Native Ed! But I 
think all students are. I would enc< murage anybcxJy to come here," 

The following expresses improved u^mmitment to education: "Tlien [I] 
realized, 'Yeah, that's what I want to do, is continue my education'"; and 
one has children attending NEC: "1 have three children coming here ... and 
the\- are dc’iing ver)’ well right now for themselves." 

Another relates perstmal to career development: "U put my goals 
straight ... the position I'm in today I do ... all die things I like to do ... I've 
had to learn to become more assertive." 

Directlij relamt toeniplo\/m{'nt. Of the 1 1 fiKus group participants seven 
are employed; two are continuing their education; one is actively seeking 
empk>yment; and (^ne is developing her own business. Some cite their 
empk^yment experience: "Work has really worked out well because [('>f] 
what 1 gained from different courses , . the [program], first aid [course]. 
Those things worked for me really well because I've been working ever 
since; tw’o steady jobs, basically, and t'tlier part-time jobs. I've always been 
working since I've been in school"; "I'm working now, but all the courses 
that I took got me to this point of employment And I'm using eveiylhing 
I got out of my job training, so that's really helpful, and the job that I'm in, 
I'm learning a lot about community services"; "With the practicum place- 
ments, die majority of the class, I myself, they were really good. They gave 
the Tudents the experience they were interested in whatever their inter- 
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ests were. It was a really gcx'id part of the proj:;ram. A lot of students did 
get jobs from them. Tve had a job since then and Tm still working"; and 
"Now 1 see people from (my home town] and I tell them [I finished school 
at] the NEC ... they're like; 'Wow are you ever lucky' ... they asked me 
what I'm doing now and I'm like, 'Oh, I'm working for them now' ... they 
just can't believe it." 

Others relate their NEC experience to future career goals: "Just the 
experience of being here has given me a clearer vision of exactly what I 
want io do — it's narrowed down to where I have a target in my mind 
which is always my dream ... it's given me the direction of where I'm 
going"; "And nciw I want to run my own day care on my reserve ... [ntnv I 
have my ECE} .. I'm working together with my Chief and a social worker 
U) get e\'er)'thing together for me"; and "As far as my career, my ultimate 
career is be in the media, either in news broadcasting or journalism. 
And those tilings came to me from being part of the NEC [in their] ... 
noncultura! courses ... The newsletter got me interested in journalism and 
being part of the video course really got me into the producing, directing 
and new issues, into the broadcasting areas"; and the person who is 
actively seeking employment: "I have two positions that I am waiting for, 
[field] at [place] and the Band, whichever comes first, I'm going to take it"; 
and the other who is developing her own business: "But because I took tlie 
Native course I really enjoyed what was offered, I w(^uld like to position 
myself in Native Tourism industry. It has taught me quite a bit in regards 
my interests, careerwise and my creativity." 

Academic acliieitemeiit. Two continue education in the field started at 
NEC; "I'm continuing my education ... into my third year at [college] ... I 
could havegc’jtten a job but I knew if I had taken on a job with goixi paying 
mi>ney 1 wouldn't go back schin>l ... so they're still in the back of my 
mind"; and "All 1 needed was my first year [received at NEC] and then 
with tlie second [at oilier college] I just carried on"; "Coming here was 
really good for gc’^ing on to college and most of the courses were transfer- 
able to [local college]"; and "I'm still going to school U)day, and I'll be 
fini>hed next summer." 

The graduates who are employed hav^e future academic goals: "[It] 
gave me a W'onderful foundation to go further ... I'm going to take more 
schooling and using the knowledge I have with the computers and the 
beginning accounting I would have enough to start my own business"; 
"I've got my [field] diploma and right now I'm at a crossroads where I 
might go for my BA in my [field] at [l(Kal university] or [other local 
university]"; "I'm going to continue on toward getting a degree so I can be 
a part of the solutions toward educating First Nations people." 

Another comments: "It wasn't bi>ring, so educatii>naily it's taught me 
quite a lot about the industry that I'm in right now that I'm striving for. I'm 
going into a retail outlet that I'm opening in about two months", and 
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others pass on academic support to students or community: deal with 

students pretty well most of the day ... some of them know that I was once 
a student ... they see that if they stick with their studies ... tl'tey do get 
somewhere"; and "(Where I did a piacticum] the NEC helped me get 
my ties there ... and ... they're starting a schtilarship ... for students who 
ha\ e gone through the NEC ... so it's helped me in that sense as well." 

The follow'ing express academic confidence: "And academically, it 
helped me out tremendously ... I had a grade 8 education, I came here and 
acquired all my basic education"; "Now I consider m\ self to be somewhat 
academically sound"; "I'm really proud of how far 1 ve come — from a 
grade 8 education"; and another passes on pride in being Native: "There 
are quite a few Native women there ... and being that I found out a little bit 
more about the Native part of myself Tm more about to help them ... in 
dealing with their Nativeness or telling them that they can be prv^ud of 
who they are." 

Finally, one individual finds the program s<> interesting that he or she 
doesn't want to leave: 'And 1 found that it [program] was so interesting 
that when I did graduate, I didn't w'ant to leave here." 

Cetwral and self-esteem. The following show' the self-confidence 

that relates to ti.e NEC experience: "It's given me the confidence to know 
that I can, you know, that I can learn ... when I was here I was amazed that 
1 could do so well ... there must have been needed healing from past 
experiences in sch(x>! ... I have the ability to attain knowledge"; "It's hard 
[o explain, the cJiange that happened t(^ me over the year that I was ... came 
here ... I gained the confidence and 1 found. I'm clear in what I am and 
where I am going"; "When I first started the school here ... I was very 
di^ubtful I could do it ... now scimetimes I think [the teadiers] wish Td shut 
up' 1 Ve gained a lot of experience and confidence here." 

Others express personal pride: "I did graduate ... and now I'm working 
for the NEC and I'm really proud of that"; in graduating: "I didn't gradu- 
ate high school and 1 thought, 'oh yeah, just another schcxil, probably 
w(>n't' ... but then I learned to be proud of myself"; "I graduated from the 
[program] Uk . last year in '92. ' 

Cieneral ruatuative comments. The following relates success t(^ feeling 
a»mft>rwble at NEC: "They can't believe it ... you're one of the ones who 
was always picked on and you still made it. I said, 'Yeah, that's 'cause of 
NEC ... you feel comfortable there"'; and otliers make the following state- 
ments: "(I learned] through my program ... and support from other staff 
that It was OK to make mistakes ... Tm still a little hard on myself"; "Good 
educati(m experience, everything's worked out perfectly"; "It's been a 
great experience, attending tine school"; "I really enjoyed my experience at 
the NEC ... I'm glad I came"; "So, other tJian that, everything about the 
Centre, I find really positive"; "So, those things came from being right here 
m this environment, in the NEC." 
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Finally, "If anybt)dy wanted to ask me about this school, I think I'd 
recommend them here ... it's very friendly ... tlie people and the teachers"; 
"It was beneficial to me and that is what I was working for when 1 first 
started the program here ... it would be a stepping stone for me." 

A Summanjof the 

l.ike the summary of the UBC findings in Part II, the summar)' of the NEC 
experience discusses first the process mc>del, then the substantive areas. 
Here they are those of interest to the Native Education Centre (i.e., what 
brought the respondents to the NEC; success factors and barriers — what 
graduates liked most and least; and education-employment relationships). 

/ he / V()(vss Moikl 

With regard to the applicability of the pr<K'ess model, it appears that the 
model itself is sufficiently adaptable to be oi use to a postseenndar)' 
institution as different in its goals and student population as the NEC. 
Further, it appears that the relationship with the UBC research team 
serv'ed a number of purposes: to influence the decision to cooperate with 
UBC\ rei]uest; to witness and model a number of research processes; to 
complete the a>llection of participants' responses using both question- 
naire and focus group; and to analyze and interpret the resulting informa- 
tion. 

During this ct^llaborative venture, however, some limitations of the 
process model became evident. The return rate on the questionnaires, 
while above average for a First Nations population asked to fill in a form 
of this length and complexity, is similar to that of UBC's and is equally 
unacceptable. Adding a telephone interview to a sample i^f ncmrespt>n- 
dents would in part remove this limitation from the pnxress model. It is 
unfortunate that one question in the written form was not clearly worded 
in one third of the respondents' eyes. However, it raises one limitation of 
the process model and its adaptation by other postsecondary institu- 
tions — it is not always easy to anticipate what participants in a survey will 
read into written questions, and some experience in constructing ques- 
tionnaires is desirable if ambiguity is to be avoided. However, care in 
wording, follow’ed by limited pilot testing, will prevent many such prob- 
lems. 

With regard to the focus gn^up methodology, it would have been 
desirable to have had some "contextual" analysis (like that done with tine 
UBC data). However, it is more difficult to teach; future projects under- 
taken with the process model will undoubtedly address this limitation. 

Analysis of the information, and its reporting, in \he absence of a 
trained research team on which to model and with which to work i^r 
witness may be a further limitation. Further testing of tlie process model 
will both reveal tlie extent of this possible difficulty and provide stilutions 
if necessary. 
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The Participants 

Miist of the 33 graduates who responded to the questionnaire were 
women. The respondents' median age at time of entry to the NEC was 29 
years; they were from many First Nations, enrolled in a number of differ- 
ent skills training programs. They had been admitted on any of several 
bases of admission in approximately equal numbers (e.g., completed sec- 
ondary school, adult basic education). Their schtx)! experiences before 
attending NEC were mixed, but 9/16 scliool problems were seen as hav- 
ing been either 'Tadal" or ''institutional/' while 7/12 had "family" re- 
sponsibilities in addition tt^ academic ones. Of 19 respondents, 15 stated 
that their First Nations cultures had either a positive v'dlue or had given 
the respondent awareness i>f First Nations issues (e.g., land claims, ra- 
cism). 

TTe ftKus group participants were all graduates of at least cme pro- 
gram; more than half were presently employed by tJie Centre; and several 
were continuing their postsecondary education. Two off the U partici- 
pants were male. They represented a variety' of ages and programs. 

Gettin^^ in: The Decision to Attend 

before attending NEC just under half the questionnaire respondents had 
had wt>rk experience related to their skills training program. heard 
about the NEC from private individuals; 25/37 listed s<iurces fell in this 
category. NEC brochures were cited 3/37 times. However, it was primar- 
ily the institutional characteristics of the NEC tliat respondents listed as 
influencing their decision to attend — of 35 factors listed, 27 refer to charac- 
teristics of the NEC (15 of which are specific references to tlie NEC's First 
Nations orientation and atmosphere). In general, the respondents found 
the application and registration processes to be a very positive experience. 
Like the UBC respondents, the NEC people felt best academically pre- 
pared in English and reading, moderately so in exam, essay and study 
skills, and poorly prepared in matli, science and second languages. 

The comments by participants in the focus groups enhanced the know- 
ledge gained frt)m tlie questionnaires. Generally, the decision to attend the 
Centre revtTved around two broad factors: relevance or accessibility and 
First Nations milieu ov identity (each of which operates, of course, in the 
context of the other). A maj(ir aspect of accessibility is the comfort level 
students felt, even on first entering the Centre; this has in part to do with 
the First Nations atmosphere and perstmnel. Focus group participants 
commented on three aspects of relevance: personal goals, academic goals, 
and career goals. A number of graduates commented on the fit between 
program descriptions and their own interests and vcxrational goals, and on 
the ease of access. With more specific regard to First Nations milieu or 
identity, an important aspect was the desire to learn about First Nations 
heritage and to be with other First Nations people, to experience the 
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''aimfort " felt when with other First Nations people. In part this may hav'e 
been a response to prejudice felt in the majority culture stxriety. 

Other factors involved in the decision to attend the Centre included; 
the wish to learn and pass it on to others (in keeping with the First Natitms 
value of sharing and generosity); a commitment to First Nations children 
(for a person studying early childh(.K>d education) and a wish to benefit 
the community at large (again, in keeping with First Nations values of 
being explicitly concerned about future generations and of giving back). 
Personal knowledge, or knowledge received from trusted others, also 
seems ic have been a factor in the decision to attend. 

Suc cess Factors (Mo<t Likai) 

The first few months at the NEC were not a barrier for the majority t'f 
questionnaire respondents, because only 5/32 had any negative com- 
ments at all. Ihe experiences of this period are likely to have been a 
success factor for at least the 15/32 who reported positive experiences 
(e.g., "'I felt comfortable immediately'')/ because the effects of first impres- 
sions have been found to be lasting. Sources of support are likely to have 
been an important success factor; friends and family were cited 49/74 
times as sources of support, while in NEC staff were cited 2?S/46 times, 
and other students a fTjrther nine times. People who encourage and sup- 
port clearly matter, whether outside or inside the institution. Other suc- 
cess factors included the atmosphere of die Centre, the First Nations 
identity of the NEC, relevance of course and program content, and the 
regulations ("strict, but helpful"). 

The comments i>f the focus group participants concentrated on four 
aspects: the possibility of tak-ng successive programs, course or program 
quality, the perstmal qualities of instructors and staff, and the First Na- 
ti(»ns culture learning or milieu. Again, these factors would operate to- 
gether, interacting with each other to create a context for learning and 
success for First Nations students; this context is reflected in the comments 
on the positive and helpful environment. Comments on the teaching skills 
and positive pers(>nal qualities of the staff and instructors are particularly 
frequent, while comments on the First Nations classes and atmosphere 
focus on a strong desire to be involved with the cultural aspects of the 
NEC and the personal empowerment and growtli assiviated with both the 
discovery of new skills and the increasing sense of oneself as a First 
Nations person. 

Harrur^ (Irasf Liked i 

Problcfns experienced by the questionnaire respondents included limited 
finances; 21/27 respondents felt that their funding was barely adequate or 
less. The Inadequate si>urce was an agency Band for 29/37 instances of 
funding, as compared with 1/4 fiir other sources. For st'me respondents, 
responsibilities or perceived prithlems were like to have been harriers; 
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these induded family respimsibilities (13/2^), finandal responsibilities or 
problems (11/33), and personal situations (6/29). Negative perceptions of 
the Centre, likely lo have been barriers for the individuals making them, 
included specific problems with staff, perceived lack of information, and 
"lack of responsibility'" of fellow students (a measure of academic climate 
in one particular class perhaps), 

A major barrier for the focus group participants was funding, particu- 
larly the problems encountered when attempting \o qualify for CFdC 
(Manpower) funding. Inadequacy was also a problem, as was lack of 
availability, particularly h>r further education. Other banters included the 
lack of day care, a lack or difficulty in getting transportatitm, and discom- 
fort resulting from racism toward ntui-First Nations instructors and 4>th- 
er^ Several people commented on specific factors that may well have been 
barriers fi^r them (e g., C(^urse transferability, lack of ctmfidentiality m one 
staft member). 

r.iiuaitwu ami Employment 

1 he connection between educalii^n at tine NEC and empio) ment is clear in 
the case' 4»f the questionnaire respondents: of 27 respondents, 21 explicitly 
spoke of employment status, f(iur implied it, and only twtulid not indicate 
employment. Most were employed in an area related to their skills train- 
ing. Of the 21,11 were also taking further courses or programs (4)f the IS 
respondents discussed in the next paragraph). The Centre met or ex- 
ceedtxi people'*^ expet'tations in 27/31 responses. With regard to the fiK Us 
group participants, 7/11 were employed, two were tx>ntinuing their edu- 
cati(>n, one was developing a business, and the 1 llh was seeking employ- 
ment (negotiating with two employers simultanet^usly) All found the 
NEC prt>grams orctuir'-es relevant and useful. 

Eighteen of the 33 questionnaire respondents had gone on to take 
further postsecondarv education after completing one program at the 
NEC, all hut two in "he same area (e.g., child care, academic areas). Pro- 
grams I'r courses were taken at the Centre (14/ IS) and at other 
institutit>n^ (16/ 18). Ihe Centre prepared its students well (14/17 respon- 
dents), academically. Tlie tw'o focus group participants who were continu- 
ing their education agreed with them. 

An important aspect of the NEC is revealed by the 22 questionnaire 
respondents who commented on tlit'ir Pirst Nations culture, 19 of whom 
wrote about the Centre's r(4e as one of ii'4tr(Klu:tion, reintroduction, or 
strengthening of First Natit^ns culture and identity. In respe^nse to anotlier 
vjuestion, a number stated that the Nt'C gave them renewed affiliation 
with First Nations, a sense of a»mmunity, and a renewed appreciation for 
the First Nations value of respect; awareness of First Nations issues and of 
present siluati4>ns were also mentioned. This increasing awareness and 
affiliation with First Nation is an intendeii outcome as far as the Centre is 
concerned. In addition, becaust* of the interaction between a sense of 
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perbk)nal power, feelin^^s of perscmi^l comfort and a senbe of belonging, 
and emplt>yabiiity, this outcome is far from irrelevant to the relationship 
between employment and education. An addititmal factor is the need in 
the First Nations world fiu .skilled people in most areas. 1 hese factors were 
also mentioned by the focus group participants, who in addition noted a 
desire to be actively involved at every lev'el with First Nations issues and 
concerns. 

AncUher unintended outcome, strictly speaking, was personal growth. 
Fight of the questionnaire respi>ndents reported this, using words and 
expressitms such as strong,, responsible, and more Ihun just an 

other statistic. In response to anotlier question about the influence of the 
Centre, a number spoke of increased confidence, self-esteem, determina- 
tion, and increased forming of positive social ties. Once again, the relation- 
ship between this outcome and employment is probably indirect. 
C^>nfident people find it easier to make the effort required to get j(^bs and 
to survive the applic«Uion and interview' processes. People who are posi- 
tively st»cially situated in a community are more likely to be stable, pro- 
ductive members o\ that community, First Nations iir otherwise. In 
addition, fiKus group participants commented on an increased commit- 
ment to learning, pride in academic achievement, and the dis(.over\' of a 
broad ability to function in life 

General Comments 

\{ G clear from the above summary that in the respondents' view, the NEC 
is fulfilling it'' mandate to train First Nations people in a variety of post sec- 
ondary programsand tocreatea milieu in which First Nations culture and 
identity is primary. Other outcomes, t»qually desirable, include personal 
empowerment and growth, an increased involvement in First Nations 
issues, and an increasing souse of oneself as a member of a valuable 
culture Success factors include the matching of program to needs of 
students, but equally important is the careful creatii>n of an environment 
conducive to learning and comfort for First Nations people, including the 
skills of a caring staff. Barriers appear to he primarily financial, but also 
include a number of other factors reporttni as is<>lated, pers<>nal incidents 
Reputati(^n and milieu, in addition to ease of access and fit behveen 
programs and career and perstmal goals, appear to be major factors in the 
decision to attend NEC programs. 
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Honoring What They 5ay 
Part IV: Sharing the Keeearch 
Froject/Frocees Model 

It will be recalled that the original research proposal included provision 
for a daylong workshop /symposium, which would allow the sharing of 
the research process and its findings with any interested representatives of 
British Columbia postsecondary institutions. This workshop /symposium 
was held on )une 29, 1993: about 35 people attended, in addition to the 
research team and a representative of the Ministry for Advanced Educa- 
tion, Training and Technology. In addition, a number of First Nations 
graduate students from UBC attended for at least part of the day. 

The day was structured as follows: after an opening prayer and circle, 
which included introductions and any comments that any participant felt 
he or she wished to make, the morning session began. It consisted of the 
presentation by various team members of the research process and find- 
ings. After lunching together, the team members presented summary 
statements of various issues (e.g.. First Nations research, uses of the 
mation). Finally, questions and discussion were followed by a closing 
l irde and prayer. 

This report of the sharing day includes a summary of the proceedings, 
followed by a summary of the evaluative comments by the participants. 
Because virtually all of the materials that were shared may be found in 
other sections of this report, they are only briefly presented here. Partici- 
pants' comments during the workshc)p and their eva I uative statements a re 
iloscribed in more detail. 



The Daif's Proceediu^s 

The opening included a prayer circle and sharing, smudging with sweet- 
grass for those who wished to participate, and intrcxiuctions, 

llus session consisted of presentations on the background of the project, 
the general meth<idology, the review of literature, the findings from the 
UBC experience, and, finally, the involvement of the Native Education 

1 3 4 1.^2 
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Centre and the findings from that part of the project. Questions and 
comments by the participants were addressed through the session, but are 
grouped at the end of this section of the report for convenience. 

The background to the project included a description of the original 
pfopcisal by the Ministry of Advanced Education, and the changes in it 
that were negotiated by the UBC researdi team to develop a research and 
evaluative model /process for use by any postsecondary institution with 
First Nations students. The people in the team, and the general ap- 
proaches they took to the project were described, as were the important 
aspects of the project's orientation: to be aware not only of the goals of the 
project and botJ^ present and past research, but also to be constantly aware 
of the need to hfinor and respect the people we are researching ami those 
whom we serve. The team als<.> felt strongly about the need for a flexible 
prtKess in keeping with the principle of honoring not only the individual, 
but also the varying needs and questions of the different postsecondary 
institutions and their First Nations Students. 

The project took just over 12 months; at each step the team tried to do 
things in a way consistent with First Nations principles, including the 
formulation of the research prcx:ess model itself— a guide, flexible and 
responsive to institutic^nal needs, rather than being rigid in scope or form. 

The methodology selected for trial consisted of an extensive literature 
review, both substantive and methodological; a survey of postsecondary 
institutions ab<.)ut their evaluative or research activities with First Nations 
graduates; a surv^ey v‘ First Nations graduates at the University of British 
Columbia, and focus groups or telephone interviews of some of those 
graduates; and testing the research process on a second postsecondary 
institution (i.e., the Native Education Centre, Vancouver). 

Reviewing the literature was, in the words of one member of the 
research team, "'like digging up bones," reptirts that give hints and clues 
about First Nations postsecondary students but that do not reveal any- 
thing like a a>mprehensive picture. The intent of the very extensive litera- 
ture review was to look for consistencies and changing trends in the 
research, and to give guidance in planning the research prcKess model. It 
included North American literature in tlie areas of First Nations educa- 
tion, survey methodology with First Nations samples and populations, 
and ust» of focus groups in the First Nations context. 

The UBC experience consisted of constructing, piloting, and sending a 
comprehensive questionnaire to all identified First Nati(ms graduates, 
forming and holding two focus groups (one in Vancouver, the other 
*>utside the Lower Mainland), and conducting a number of telephone 
inter\'iews with graduates who lived in the more remiUe areas of the 
province and who were unable to attend a focus group (even though they 
wished to). Issues in the survey administration and analysis, such as 
attempts to Increase the return rates and need for personal reassurance or 
lonlact with the graduates, were shared with the participants at the sym- 
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posium/workshop, as were sc^me of the results discussed in earlier sec- 
tions of the report. Issues about formulating focus group questions and 
structure were described^ as w^ re st>me of the results. Analytic issues and 
strategies were described. 

The administrators of ihe Native Education Centre then described their 
experiences as part of the research project. Their discussion included the 
factors considered when deciding to participate; their decision making 
prtK'ess about the questions on which to f(x:us; the process of constructing, 
piloting, and administering a survey to graduates of a number of the skills 
programs offered by the Native Education Centre; deciding on the format, 
number, and content of the focus groups; analytic and reporting decisions; 
and thoughts on the use (^f the results of the project (both in-house and in 
a broader context). 

The comments and discussion during the morning session focused for 
the most part on the process and results of the study, and a few general 
comments on the methodologies selected. They are given in some detail 
below. Comments and questions are prefaced by C, responses by R. 

Questions or coninients about thefindin^^s 

C: With regard to the literature review, some have ft>und differences 
between Canada and the United States, also in writings by First Nations 
and non-First Nations peoples. 

R: The review we conducted indicated that it is a continental literature 
with many commonalities across the borders. Some of the common issues 
include the slow rate of change in First Nations education. There are 
certainly some differences, including the different demographic pictures 
in the two cc^untries and the tribal colleges in the United States and their 
successes. 

C. Were responses by the males different from those of the females? 

R There were 29‘X. males in the UDC group (i.e., 20 people); there were 
no differences between genders, perhaps because of low numbers. Inci- 
dentally, there were no differences on a number of other variables, includ- 
ing time of graduation and program. 

C What did graduates report about employment? 

R: Only one of the 67 reported that UBC did not prepare them for 
employment, that is, that they did nc>t get a job In the area they were 
trained for. In general, tliere seems to be a recognition of their ability to 
work and serv'e in First Nations communities. In addition, people seemed 
to feel very free to express their opinions abtiut this — much work they 
were doing in the area was extra, unpaid, but still in tl^eir areas of training. 

R The graduates' comments tended to be on personally relevant issues 
and dearly had reflected on their responses. They tended to focus i>n 
course requirements, practica In education, the academic requirements, 
etc. 

C Were the graduates' experiences generally positive? 
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R- UBC experiences generally were proactive. The participants gener- 
ally expressed an appreciation for the learning opportunities and the 
preparatic^n they received, for example, they felt comfortable at work, in 
doing their job as a result of the preparation. They generally felt that UBC 
experiences had raised tfieir self-esteem, not so much in particular know- 
ledge or skills but in the areas of greater confidence in their abilities 
overall, and in the areas of increasing their opportunities to work in First 
Nations communities, serving their own people. They did, however, ac- 
knowledge their academic struggles as well. 

C: Did their feeling about their academic preparation change over 
time? 

R: No, it didn't appear to. 

C: How well were the students prepared for UBC and how did they 
handle the competitiveness? 

R: They commented on the degree to which they suffered from poor 
preparation, especially at residential schools, and from the effects of ra- 
cism both before UBC and during their time here. 

Quc^tiofi^ or comwents about the methodoloi^y 

C' Some of the questions were hard to answer, not because they were 
unclear but because tliey were difficult. For example, the changes the 
persi>n saw in themselves and in the institution over time made respond- 
ing to some questions hard, as do the multiple issues involved with 
changes in self-esteem every time. 

C. What about the differential return rate? 

R. It would be interesting to find c»ut respondents were mainly from 
education. The most likely reason was that the Hc^use of Learning was 
doing the study and many graduates knew at least one team member, or 
nad personal contacts with other students, graduates, and sci forth. 

r There was a lack of involvement by Law graduates. 

Yes. We met and got further information from the facult)'. In gener- 
al, the lack of response appears not to be attributable to any one factor. 

C; With regard to question about First Nations ancestrv', there are 
many possibilities. 

R: Yes. Tliere are many different ways of phrasing questions, with 
different implications. W'e tried to give a general question, and to Knik at 
the responses in terms of what was said and what was not said. 

0//icr or comtuetits 

C: The results are rather pmvt>cative and bring otlner questions to light, 
tor instance, how much impact does the residual effect of racism have. 
Some believe that it accounts for at least 10% of the variance in grades in 
puslsecondary students. 

r As a philosophical issue, number crunching is not useful or simsitive 
and tan be misused bv readers, taken iiut of context. 
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R: There is a blending ofquantitative and qualitative information in the 
final report, and in addition, during each stage of tlie research there was a 
serious attempt not to go beyond our knowledge in quantifying. Both 
numbers and words can be misinterpreted and used out of context. Num- 
bers imply different things — for instance, a single person reporting a 
problem may imply a need for counseling services; if many do, some 
structural change in the program may be indicated. 

C: There are a number of constraints on the study, including time and 
resi>urces, but also the need to respond to a problem that was defined 
i>utside the larger First Nations community. The work by the team to 
redefine the research question was in part a response to perceived com- 
munity needs. There is always a question of what goes in a report, who 
will benefit, who can use it, and so forth: these issues must always be kept 
in mind. 

Afternoon Session 

The afternoon session consisted of a number of presentations of issues 
arising from the research project, followed by participants' comments and 
questions. The topics discussed included First Nations research methodol- 
ogy, the analytic process, the focus groups, and constraining factors in 
First Nations research. The session was concluded with the research 
team's thanks to the participants for attending, and a closing prayer. 

The four Issue presentations are summarized below, followed by a 
description of the participants' comments and questions. 

First Nations fnethodolo^i/ 

A basic question, which is more complex than it appears to be on the 
surface, is What is First Nations research, and what should it look like? This 
question arises from a fundamental belief that research should come from 
the culture, like all cultural activities. Culture should not be added to some 
generic research activity. First Nations research is "an important factor in 
validating traditional ways of knowing. 

Important words and concepts to reflect on and to take into considera- 
tion when planning and conducting First Nations research include; a>m- 
munity, spirituality, respect, honoring, healing through participation and 
sharing, context, negotiatiem, and consensus. Some ptissible problems that 
may arise when planning and conducting First Nations research include 
conflicts and disagreements with funding agencies, inappropriate institu- 
tional demands (e.g., ethical requirements of the institution that contra- 
vene First Nations traditions or standards), confidentiality issues and 
ownership of data and reports, and use and misuse of reports (e.g., for 
political purposes). 

A few' specific example^ from the current research project include the 
issue of sampling. We decided to try io survey the population, but if we 
had not, snowball sampling would have been a better strategy than ran- 
dom procedures Personal knowledge and CiJiilact with participants' re- 
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suits may be necessary in a First Nations context to ensure acceptable 
return rates. It appears, then, that sampling to ensure a full range of 
responses is more feasible in the First Nations context than is sampling to 
estimate proportions of incidence in the population. 

A second example is concerned with the interpretation and the meth- 
ods used to express the findings and issues of research. For instance, in the 
focus groups the time taken with each question may be longer as First 
Nations ways encourage each person to give his or her pers^mal interpre- 
tation of each topic The result is a much fuller picture of the topic dis- 
cussed — a picture that is not summarized at the end by any of the 
participants, but is allowed to stand by itself. 

A final example concerns the applicability of any findings to other First 
Nations peoples and places. In keeping with First Nations ways, others 
will take ideas and adapt them to tlieir own context — just as today partici- 
pants will adapt this project to their own institutions, their own goals, 
their own specific cultural contexts, it is part of an ongoing dialogue 
amcwg research, peoples, and institutions — a long-term process. 

During the discussion, v;e were reminded of a story told by Elder Vi 
Hilbert of the Skagit Nation about Lady Louse. She was going tt> host a 
gathering at the \a vnghouse, so she cleaned and cleaned. The dust built up 
in front of her broom as she went toward the middle of the room, until she 
disappeared in the middle of the dust cloud. Some thoughts that this story 
migl it encourage include: "dust" appears when we fail to follow our ways, 
our traditions; we can work together, we don't have to do everything 
alone, sti we aren't in danger of disappearing; what we do influences our 
setting and the people in it; but she and we are resprmding to the tradition 
of taking care of ourselves and keeping our places clean; we must make 
sure we and our work won't disappear in the dust. 

Amlytic njriiroaches 

Some of tlie issues involved in doing an analysis of this sort of data include 
the problems of being both an insider and the need for putting yourself 
t^utside the data at the same time — tlie need to be sir'ultaneously subjec- 
tive and objective. This general issue apart, some of the specific considera- 
tions that came up during the analysis were- issues of transportability of 
the methodology and the findings; the issue of possible gender differ- 
ences; and the process oi reflection on the graduates' responses to the 
questionnaire. A couple of methodological issues were the question of 
whetlier focus groups should be held before surveying the graduates as 
well as, or instead of, holding them after the survey; and the value of the 
i^urvey w'hen compared with the return rate and the cost of ensuring tht)se 
returns. 

r j^rouifs 

The purpose of the focus group is to find out information that was not 
accessible or covered in the questionnaire, to take advarUage of group 
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dynamics and thoughts provoked by other group members' comments; 
not to direct to make decisions or to come to ccmsensus in the usual sense 
of the term. People whci lived too far away for one of the focus groups 
were interviewed by telephone — one issue arising from tliis methodologi- 
cal decision is the equivalence of the results of the two processes. A second 
issue is the effect of the setting: the two UBC focus groups were very 
different, possibly because one was held in the First Nations House of 
Learning, the second in a former residential school. Time of day could also 
be an important facU>r: of the two Native Education Centre groups, the 
one held in the evening was much shorter than the morning one — could 
the participants have been inhibiting their comments because of fatigue, 
the need to get home, and so forth? 

The objective/subjective issue in analysis mentioned above arises here 
as well; in addition, it also arises when the role of the moderator is 
considered. The moderator for the first UBC group was well known to the 
participants, unlike the second UBC gtoup, where the moderator was a 
relative stranger. Did this make a difference? In the Native Education 
Centre groups, a senior administrator was the mtxierator— did this inhibit 
responses, or, on the contrary, did her knowledge of the Centre and its 
pn^grams encourage responses from the graduates and thereby enhance 
the results? A related issue is that of confidentiality — the graduates were 
promised anonymity, yet in order to respect their responses quotes from 
Uieir statements are necessary (rather than using generalizations created 
or imposed by the researchers). Where are the limits of confidentiality and 
anonymity? It is easy to talk abc'ut respect, less easy to do it. 

Finally, of course, there are the many issues that arise in the process of 
analysis of verbal statements, including type of analysis, reporting deci- 
sions, and amount of generalization across statements by the researchers. 

Con^ytruinmi^ factoni 

A primary issue is that of First Nations control of, and support for, educa- 
tion and educational research. Because of control by most funding agen- 
cies, the results give little advice to those most concerned with tliis issue. 
In general, however, research shows the need for bidian Control of Indian 
Education (tiie policy first put forward in 1972). The demands for First 
Nations education by the First Nations community are sometimes at odds 
with those imposed by funding sources and the larger scKiety. Yet First 
Nations concerns must take precedence. 

The involvement of the Native Education Centre was a unique experi- 
ence for the Centre itself. We were interested in two main questions: how 
well are we doing; and how can we meet the demands of the mandate 
given to us by the First Nations community? One example, which is itself 
quite complex, is the role of the Native Education Centre in the area of 
self-government and the pnxress of decolonization. Research indicates 
that First Nations educational institutions prepare First Natitins people 
better, both educationally and for living successfully in society. Some 
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related issues are: whose action and agenda are being served by doing any 
research, including this project? to what extent are we (First Nations 
peoples) responding to someone else's research needs? and substantive 
issues of how to address the basic question of how to enhance First 
Nations education, how to oprimize the effects of the various success 
factors and eradicate or minimize those of barriers. In general, these ques- 
tions become: as educators of First Nations peoples, how do we best 
recognize and deal with the unique pressures and challenges that face 
First Nations peoples today? 

and comments 

Questions and comments during the afternoon session fell generally into 
one of two areas: questions or comments on the methcxiology and context 
of the research project, and general statements about the project as a 
w'hole. 

Qu:stioti^ or comnmits on tlw methodolo}^y or context 

C; Were tliere questions you should have asked, and didn't? 

R: Some people commented that we should have asked if they were 
better prepared tor specific programs. Other things we thought about 
were that we should have asked specifically about NITEP. A few people 
felt that it was hard to criticize the program. 

C: Another issue is whether the respondents were clear about the 
questions. What people say to one another is different from what they say 
in questionnaires often. Where does this consideration fit in with your 
understanding of what's going on, ethical considerations, and the com- 
pleteness of responses? 

R: You acknowledge them. We alst) h<ad the focus groups, and for UBC 
the telephone interviews. But validity is always an is:;ue. 

C In the Native Education Centre, the focus group facilitator was an 
administrator. Did this affect participant response? 

R: As we said, with any facilitator you have to help the participants feel 
a^mfortabie and to feel that any comments won't affect them. It helped 
that UBC had someone there, it offered variety and was reassuring. 

Were the focus group questions made up from the questionnaire? 

R: No, we had a long discussion about the questions — they were com- 
pletely different. The order we collected information from the participants 
was questionnaire first, then focus group. But the focus group could have 
been before; then it would have had a different function. We ended up 
with five questions, piloted them on a small group, and changed the order 
uf the questions. 

C: How were the focus gri^ups different? 

R: One big difference was that in the focus groups, people took turns 
talking, as we said above, so that the information about a topic was more 
complete. People collaborated and augmented each other's words, in a 
way. Topics also arose in the group. For instance, racism and discrimina- 
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tion were not focus group questions, but they were very much the concern 
of one group and to a lesser degree of the second UBC group as well. 

Questions or comments on tlie project as a whole 

C: I want to commend those who did the research and the participants: 
the UBC and NEC staff and students, the researchers. The support as a 
success factor or friends and family of the students in helping prepare 
them for challenges of the future is important too. There are unique 
pressures or issues and challenges: how can we make the success factors 
stronger? 

C; This seems to be a successful working model for First Nations 
research. It will be given more effective access to First Nations communi- 
ties for their own work, their own purposes. 

Clam concerned with many of the issues raised above — there is the 
need to contextualize everything for yc^ur own setting; this has be made 
clear because readers won't always know this. They won't always under- 
stand, either, that research should also reflect the spiritual basis of First 
Nations traditions and life. If they don't understand that, tliey are really 
missing something. 

C. For many First Nations pet>ples, as educators we have the responsi- 
bility to [each proper overt behavic^r, and to learn it ourselves where it is 
lacking. 

C. People dt> not usually base their decisions on existing research. 
Rather, they pick and choose from the literature. 

R: That is often so. In our case, h(wever, we had First Nations partici- 
pants and First Nations team members, and we do not make a particular 
argument or come to a particular conclusion. This is exploratory research, 
which in many ways raises more questions than it answers. 

Evaluative Comments 

Following the wi)rkshop, a questionnaire was sent to each participant, 
inquiring about their opinions of the sharing day and of the project in 
general Eleven institutions had replied by the end of July; their responses 
are reported here in tl'\e order of the questions asked on the form. 

1. Howiiiil^ou fee! about the structure! format of the symposium in^^eneraJ? 

1 he participants generally felt positively about the workshop: 

Vt»ry positive— it was well -organized and informahve. 

Very good fornut and excellent mix of more formal presentation.s and informal 

discussion. 

EffeOive format — go(>d interaction and plenty i>f i»pp(»rtunities U> ask L|ue>tuins and 

disc uss research. 

I was pleasetJ w'lth it and found the format comfortable. 

A respei thil and harmonii>us environment. 

I fell that people had tlie oppiutunity to share ideav 
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However, some would have liked more time or more content, or came 
with s<'>mewhat unclear expectations; 

Coliaboration critical in the research — extended inntatiun tn First Mations educators 
and those gathered are interested — of course more from them would have been 
interesting. 

I w. isn't quite sure what to expect, so I went with no expectations. Enjoyed the 
conv'ersations and the company. 

Very ^.onducive to mfurmation sharing, but not enough time tor the group to comment 
on the issues. It feels like there is a need to reconvene on the research project for more 
discussion by srn<ili groups, etc. It was a relaxing atmosphere. 

1 feel the discussion and feedback was very important. However, I W'os the wrong 
person to ask to attend (i have passed the mformation along). 

In general, the symposium was very interesting, although there should have been more 
discussion on results rather than research. I enjoyed it. also ec ' ''ed the lunch ... 1 was 
looking at this symposium thrviugh a student s eyes, and tl -w 1 reacted. 

One participant would have liked to receive more information before 
the symposium: 

1 thought the research was well explained. The process of doing your research as well 
as the results was complex and they were V'ery clear by the end of the day. An ad vance 
organi/er might have helped save time, so there may haw been more time for 
responses from the participants who were not part tif the research team. Responses 
might have been more considered and possibly more helpful if the participants had 
paper before the ewnt. 

2. Haiv iiiii i/ou feel about the content of the 
Several participants felt generally pobitively; 

1 tell the Clement was well presented. 

It was well organized and very informahve. 

Many hne insights into the data and the methodology 

1 teel the content was very important ... even though I know very little about the 
research process. 

Others commented on different aspects of the sharing day: 

i was particularly pleased with the circle prayer group — set the pace! The real 
challenge is ti> find st»me wav to honor Musqueam ancestors as a matter of course, 

It was exceptumal to have the researchers right there at the prelinuiitiry stage of their 
hndmgs. 

Still others would have preferred a different fcKus, i>r more informa- 
tion about the results of the study: 

l found it very interesting, although I would have preferred hearing more about the 
results of the research and a little less about the m«:thodi*logy and iiteiature review. 

Would have liked all the data m and analyzed. Partial analysis was a bit of a limitation. 

a About the research process ttselp 

Once again, participants commented positively; 

Interesting and ground breaking 

lU) 
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Thurou^h. 

The research pri>cess was very thon,>u^h and should pr«'Vide a good bams for other 
postsect>ndary institutions (such as NEC| to conduct siniilar research. 

For some of the participants, the workshop /symposium seemed to 
make the research methods and results more accessible: 

it w \vs nuv tv> hear about the practical problems encountered and how you handled 
them . clearlv presented .. usetul t».i have copies ot questKinnaires .. toe us grtnip was 
an interesting adaptabon of the focus group althinigh process seemed more like a 
group interview- 

I behev e it was stated that the tolhm-up for the students would happen [students or 
.i|ijf7inij f or me perMinally. ha\'ing been part of the symposuim, it backs up mv wtirk 
in de\ elopment I was so thnlled with the results. Collaborabon with other institutes a 
plus ! w inted to know if it added confusion at all to the results. 

•Admirable model — presenting research to people involved in First Nations education 
tor teedb.uk — mstriu tiv e f»»r both researchers and parbcipants — it was honest. 
ngi*rous, respectful. These qualities weie Jeinonstiated dunng the pte»entalu»ns. 

Participants expressed in'erest or approval of specific aspects the 
study: 

1 will bo V4*rv interested to see the lit, resievv in partuular. 

I think the questionnaire is a-^ ct>mplete as possible, and can’t think of anv additional 
questions. 

I The quHvtnmnaire wjsj wry respt\ Uul I re.Uly tliought the thank you's throughout 
the questionnaire were an added touch Smiehow it felt their input was extremeU 
important. > on let them kn«,iw. Of «.ourse people who are educated vvc»uld seemingly 
Hid mind questionnaires. But Native people in our community do n<>t hke them. 

1 think that the < i>mbinatn>n of the more qiiantitati^'e questionnaire research and the 
more quahtatiw focus gnuip research is valuaMf and will give more richness the 
rt'^eart h re'«u!»'« 

Thp focus group methiniologv' in particular attracted a number of 
positive responses: 

I'Kegarding hvus groupsl appreciated learning about thi‘« type ot research 
method —seems most appropn.ite the First Nations context — diversity apparent 
depending on locabon, etc. 

i understand [the hnus grv>upsj are j very successhil method of research, one that 1 
plan tin using in the fall with senior high school students. One of the concerns that 
ti'iUes up for me was enviuinri.anl where focu.s groups would do their \M-rk after 
Flov discussed her group in the interior seemingly *itnick a residential school topic. 

This prov t*s environment is so imp<irtant 

(Focus groups were) very interesting, clever, and useful Keaily appeared to amplify 
understandings of findings 

These (focus) groups add an additional perspectiv e to the pr<>cess and allow ft»r 
lifst persun re.K turns and addibons to the shid v 

I realK hke the idea v*f the focus groups - mutuaiistic thinking’ 

Two negative ci^mments were noted: 
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FACtfssive ... it seemed mi>reof an evaluation of URC than a researc h i]iie^lionnaire on 
Fir'*t .Nation graduates.. 

Agaui informativ e but I thiTught there wasj a little too much in the explanation of 
research ... focus group, interview. 

Finally'; some commcnte ’ on specific problems or issues of the research 
project: 

It covered most areas ... but one of the instructors gave questionnaires to the students 
so they may nt>t have answered tnithfully .. there could have been one more focus 
group 

! reallv think the research process is appropriate. Ht>W'ever I am concerned about the 
l.ick of respimse Lunong the law students. 

Not sure how questionnaire and tocos grouf' disttis'-n,>ns were [ci*uM bej tonnevted 
and related 

h About the liL^ewision of rrsearch rclatcti 

In res^ponst* lo this question, several comments were generally positive: 

U-,^tuI. 

OK. 

important 

Detail' d . substantial . interesting and impressive, considerable amount of findings 

One participant noted; 

That racism is a major issue m postsecond ary education doesn't surj.>nse me Minvever, 
given the content of the questionnaire, ! am ama/ed that racism surfaced so Irequentlv. 

Several participants felt that the atmosphere encouraged discussion of 
ihe project and related issues: 

Good discussion. 

The free flow of information, dialogue allowed us to examine relateii items 

Honest ... perhaps more discussion would have come forward if all participants were 
clear about their mandate at the session. 

However, <^ne participant appears to have fell somewhat alienated 
from the proceedings; "I felt tliat some people missed some issues ... 
something missing," 

.r How lio you feel about the afr^^licability of the research process/ inodeH 
The general ct>mments about applicability were very positive: 

Excellent. You .seem to cover all ground by utilizing different methods. 

I find the model has abs<»lute relevance and while still in progress, suggests changes m 
attitude and binding as important factors for retention. 

The First Nations House cif Learning IS a unique resource jn that you have available an 
organized group of First Nations researchers familiar with how research should be 
conducted and be conducied in First N Jtums cj^mmunilies because of parluipation in 
those ct»mmunilies. 

d To your institution? 

Most cc'tmments to thii; question were general and positive: 
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Wry jpplicjble (2 respondents). 

Very important, satisfied. 

T<» our prt»gram ... very useful. 

(t can be effecti'. e. 

Two respondents commented somewhat m<.>re specifically: 

Will use the fi»cus ^oups. 

We have been involved in a study of minority students and their career aspiraticms. I 
would ha\ e welcomed the opportunity to discuss and compare processes and results. 

k To First Notiofh' pos^secofukri/ eihicatioii in i^euerol? 

Most pei^ple whti commented generally felt that the research was in fact 
applicable: 

Wr\ appluable respondents) 

Assume they would be eery helpful 
Cowred the issues. 

My hope i.s that the information will be shared at all levels of government, boards, etc. 
inc hiding either universities, colleges. 

It would be benehcial for other institutions to learn from your research project and 
adapt the research design and questionnaire to suit their own needs, as NEC has done. 

Fffective ... reseiirch on graduating students is necessary because of all the stumbling 
blocks that have been crossed. 

Two comments were made on the research format, one positive and 
the other uncertain: 

I he interview and fot us >;roii|‘ form.o sei-ins an etfeti tn c way ol conducting 
ethnographi- research in this area. 

Not sure- due to lack of experience with the particular problems of doing participant 
empirical research with First Nations people. 

One participant applied research findings lo current operating poliev 
in the federal government: 

AdniissK>n criteria data sh» ds partu iilar light on current Indian Affairs policy requiring 
bands to place a priority on grade 12 entry when the majonty of applicants may come 
from the pool of mature sbidents. 

4. Would you he interested in taking pmrt in other workshops/syntimiums in the 
areas of First Nations research and postsecoudanj education? 

The majority of the respondents felt that they would like to take part in 
other wtirkshops: 

Yes {? respondents). 

Yes, but m>l at tins time ... 1 will be returning to univer‘^ity in Sept 
Someone at my institubon should be involved . 

The areas of interest ranged widely, from the very general to the very 
particular, from the focus of the present research project to First Natitins 
studies in general: ''in general, I'd like to see more sessions in which the 
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'cultures' of Native students are discussed and their implications for pro- 
gram design and delivery are explored." 

Some focused on First Nations teacher education: 

All ... NITEI^ ... need lo review report and questionnaire tu be more specific 
Training and educatk>n i*f teachers of First Nohons languages. 

Areas that have impact on what is taught. First Nations studies. 

Other comments reflected the participant's ct)ncem with other course 
areas: 

DecoUmi/ation ctuirses are taking place in the province. It would be interesting to start 
research on those students 

Science and technology education of First Nabons students ... postsecimdary education 
and dewlopment t>f First Nabons c^.»mmunibes ... case stud les i>f First Nation'^ 
graduates. 

Two participants spt)ke of taking the present research project further: 

How the result.^ and pmce: s ci>uld be further used with currently enrolled students m 
an action rehear* h pr»kect both to amplify findings and ti> de\ elop an historical and 
contemporary understanding of First Nations peoples and post.secondarv education in 
Canada. I think the po.ssibilitie'i in this area are pretty exciting 

Research ethics ... First Nations methoJok)gy. 

Most areas of interest, hcwever, seemed to be those participar is had 
wondered about, either as a result of that day's wv)rkshop or as a result of 
some other experiences- 

How mamsfrearii <urncula im pt'stsecondary education can/ should be modified to 
better accomrnodal*!* j wider variety (>f perspectis'es (e.g., First Nations student.s, 
women). 

Where are Natue graduates emp!«>ved — First Natums or cibes, hnvns, universities, 

.SI h« u>ls. 

Inlen. lews, torus groups ... how- their education relates to their current |obs ... 
degrees/dlpli>mas/reftihcates. 

Ht»w about finding mit how many single vs. married students complete pi»sl.secondary 
eduCLltlon.^ 

f-irst Ncitiv»n'i •«tudi‘^s ... science/ gender issues, parbcularly men in postsvcondary 
education 

What are the major obstacles students face in pt'^tseviindary schools , that is financial, 
loneliness^ 

Stumbling block.s — what are they and why do they happen? ... research on rmdtenn 
blues ... how did the ^studen^s survive and graduate and get their current job/career? 

Success factors , whether survey responses suggest any impnnement in ’nstitutional 
climate over bme, results of survey of pt»stsecondary institutions in Canada regarding 
needs i»f F irst Nations students. 

Twi» iithers emphasized racism or discrimination; 

Racism 

Di.svnmmatiun, funding. Floy iVpper's treatment of the subject jracrsml 
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Finally. <me participant noted an interest in 'letting the students kmw 
it is OK to fail, tiiat it sometimes happens, and that they have keep 
tr\ing to succeed/' 

Other comfficnts 

Most comments in this category were expressions of thanks. 

Miinv thanks. 

Thanks ft»r a useful day. 

Thank you for inviting me to your symposium. 

Hope the writing goes smoothly. All the best. Thank you for inviting me. 

One person noted he or she was kx>king forward to seeinj^ tJie bibliog- 
raphy. 

Finally, one participant had some difficulty during the symposium: "I 
found st)me speakers hard t(T hear ... in addition to speaking It)uder could 
perhaps sit together as a panel." 

^umwani 

The contents of the sessions are described at length in the body of this 
repi>rt, so tJiey are nc»t summarized here. The x^mments by the workshop 
participants during the morning session focused c^n a number of specific 
details of the research process, limitations and aspects of the research 
methiKJoIogy and the prcKess model, and the redefinition of the research 
priKTess to fit community needs. Issues discussed during the afternoon 
session included the question and definition of First Nations research 
methodolcigy, issues involved in analysis of the resulting data, discussion 
lU* focus groups, and a number of constraining factors. Comments by 
participants during the afternoon fell into one of two areas — details of the 
I esearch priK:ess and comments on the enterprise as a whole. 

C'omments made after the workshop/symposium by the II respon- 
dents io the evaluative questionnaire were generally positive. They felt 
that the structure was comfortable and that th.e research team helped to 
make the specific research and the research process in general accessible 
and adaptable to their various needs; they tended to feel that the process 
model was applicable. Si^me participants also felt that the day provided a 
demt^nstraiion of First Nations values of honesty, respect, and sharing, 
and another commented on the prayer circle, which honored First Nations 
ways and set the pace. Interest was expressed in specific aspects of the 
study and the process mcxiel as a whole, whereas the few negative com- 
ments tended to focus on details of arrangements or the process and its 
findings. Interest In future workshops was high, willi a number of topics 
being suggested. 
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1 could write a book about hozu my experience at NITEP and Ts"KeI has 
influenced my life. It has been great! What / have gained I am able to 
return. That's the beauty of it. Tlw expression I like that describes the 
feeling is: "My Heart Soars, " 



tutrciiiction 

In Part I of tliis report we slated a point of view that we felt to be vital: 

As pec'jple concerned with First Nations education and research, we 
seek respectful ways to bring First Nations contexts and research 
together. We must question our methods, approaches, and practices. 
We must consider whether our motives and our methods honor and 
respect First Nations ways. 

Tlimughout the body of this report, we attempt to carry out such an 
examination. In this section we briefly discuss the process mtxiel,and then 
offer cximments on two areas. The first is a discussion on participation in 
the research from tlie Native Education Centre's point of view. The second 
reflection contains two subsections: a discussion of racism and analysis of 
one particular incident. Recommendations follow. 

Reflections 



On "coming home": 

"One of the venj first times I was introduced to the drum was at 
university ... in my community nobody used it ... and / remember, those 
button blankets and ... the dance and / was just in awe, you know ... it 
was like coming home ...it opened the door. " 



The Process Model 

It appears that the process model, as first conceptualized at UBC and 
adapted by the Native Education Centre, has the potential both for reveal- 
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ing information about substantive interests and for transfer or adaptation 
by other postsecondary institutions interested in their First Nations stu- 
dents. It also appears, with regard to the applicability or the process 
model, that the model itself is sufficiently adaptable to be of use to a 
postsecondary institution as different in its goals and student population 
as the NEC. However, a number of limitations became clear and are 
discussed in the body of this report. They included the problem of low 
return rates and the need for frequent persiinal contact to ensure returns; 
the possibility of socially desirable responses rather than i onest ones; 
differences in the flow of focus groups; issues of the rules of ethical 
conduct within a First Nations context; and the teaching of the process 
model to others. 



On a limitation of the research methodologi/: 

"I find liti difficult ... to talk about the weaknesses of NITEP ... iPs ... 
like saying something bad about your mother. " 

When examined in the coritext of the impact assessment approach, it 
appears that the process model reveals the extent to which intended 
outcomes occurred and in addition allows for a loose estimate of the 
magnitude of the effects (on employment and on personal develi>pment, 
much greater than was generally expected). The pr<Kess mt>del allowed 
the revelation of some unintended outcomes — personal growth and em- 
powerment, and strengthening of First Nations identity. As far as can be 
seen at the present time, it is very unlikely that most of the effects of 
postsecondar)' education noted in the b(Kiy of the report were due to 
extraneous factors (e.g., widespread stKiai change). In this context, how- 
ever, it is interesting to note that, on an anecdotal level, it appears that for 
some respc^ndenls or participants tlie act of sharing their experiences has a 
healing effect. This possibility should be systematically investigated in 
future adaptations ot the prcKess model, as should the ''extraneous vari- 
able" factor and the "social desirability" factor. 

Other limitatit^ns are pointed out in the recommendations below. 

Portability of the Process Model: Goin<^ to Other Institutions 
One aspect of the research project, which was largely implicit, was that by 
sharing tlie project and its results with any interested party' we were 
attempting to humanize and demystify the act of doing research. But there 
were other important aspects as well. A discussion of three of these from 
the point of view' of the Native Education Centre is presented below. 

The decision by the Native Education Centre to participate in the 
research involved some risks, w'hich deser\^e ctimment. The areas of un- 
v'ertainty follow. 

Aiiojaion or (idnptation of a new model. The research model developed by 
the University of British Columbia research team attempted U» define an 
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approach to research that was (a) untested beyond their own research 
agenda, and (b) established to gather data related to somewhat different 
research questions than were of interest to the NEC. 

Thus the first risk was in the application (and adaptation) of a model 
for which no information with respect to generalization or transferability 
was available. Indeed, the work done by NEC was largely a test of that 
transferability. At the same time it was understood that the results of the 
research would necessarily be entered into the public domain, together 
with the results of tlie UBC research. 

The results of the research are gratifying in that they are indicative, if 
not yet definitive, of the importance and role of First Nations institutions. 
The model appears 1 1 have the potential for adaptation to more definitive 
research agendas. Tne mode! was successfully transferred from a well 
established university setting where it was utilized to collect data on the 
in-school and postgrad uati on of past students to a small learning centre 
witJi the mandati' and goal of providing quality academic programs com- 
bined with cultural validation. In this latter setting the model was applied 
to survey similar questions to those at UBC, but expanded to explore 
pre-NEC experience and role of the institution. 

TTie results indicate, at least from the learners' point of view, that the 
institution met needs and provided confidence and commitment the grad- 
uates hati not found in previous academic exposure. 

In part the results als<'> provide indicators Important to funders of both 
the research and the smaller centre. It was this "political" context that 
provided the other major risk of the research. 



On benefit to the whole person: 

"It's fpzien me the confidence to know that / can, you know, that / can 
Icuni ... zvlwn I was here I was amazed that I could do so well ... there 
must have been needed healing from past cxyerienccs in school ... / hai^e 
the ability to attain knowledge." 



Political context of the research. The emerging network (^f First Nations 
e<iucational institutions exists and develops in what is largely a policy 
vacuum. Because the research reported here occurred in the context of 
botli (a) a research agenda that was at least in part motivated by policy 
development needs residing outside the centre's community of origin, and 
(b) the relative absence of previous formal, rigid research examination, the 
risk taken was that the application of the model might yield results that 
challenged some of the basic precepts underlying the emergence of the 
network, for reasons tliat might more directly reflect inadequacies of the 
model rather than inadequacies of conceptualization, operation, and aca- 
demic principles of the institution. And it is worth emphasizing that it was 
known lliat the research result was bound for tine public domain, whether 
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favorable to the cause and concepts of the need for First N a tions-con trol- 
led education or not. That the results are generally favorable in this respect 
is gratifying, but there is yet no guarantee that the policy impact will be 
felt to the same degree as might be expected if the results had been 
otherwise. 

The last area of concern is related to all the above and relates to the 
scope of the necessarily restricted research agenda. 

Further research. The present research focused on a restricted set of 
questii>ns designed to explc>re aspects of the operation, development, and 
planning of one centre in a way that respected important policy questions 
inherent in the research. And, as mentioned above, the probing involved 
only past learners (graduates) of the centre. 

Given that the First Nations institutions must also be responsive and 
responsible to their communities t>f origin, an important component of 
further research must be the inclusion of those communities of origin in 
the research prcKess. 

Racism: A Pervasive Barrier 



On the effect of educational success on assertiveness and self-esteem: 

"A lot of thinf^s went on during high school or grade school like a lot of 
}7rciudice against nu\ and I didn't understand it ... nowlmy experience 
at the NECi it's turned me into a good argumentative person ! ... taught 
me to be more proud of who I am ... like a more ivhole person . " 



This subsection consists of two parts; a position statement on racism 
and a description and analysis of a particular incident told by one of the 
graduates, which we felt would foster understanding of this complex, 
destructive, phenomenon. 

Racism: A position statement. Our Elder, Floy Pepper, prepared this 
statement on racism, a central barrier confrtmting First Nations students. 

Racism 

Racist policies and practices are heavily laden with assumptions and emo 
tions. What exactly does this nrtean? And why should it be discussed in the 
Graduate Study Project of the University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Canada? The experiences students have going through the program will 
shape them significantly f(^r the rest of their lives. They are part of a 
program that represents a new effort of Native Canadians to educate 
Native people in a setting run by those who have been seen to practice 
racist policies with impunity in the past. It is important that students learn 
what racism is, both from others and fr^m themselves, and learn how to 
relate constructively within the program, not to be caught up and hurt by 
this issue. 
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Racism involves the prejudicial idea that groups are biologically supe- 
rior or inferior to one another. Along with this is a pattern of behavior with 
arrangements or power practices benefiting the supposedly superior 
group at the expense of the inferior group. Racism can be aphoristically 
defined as the combination of prejudice and power. "Institutionar' racism 
involves practices within social institutions favoring one ethnic group 
over another Racist practices may develop with deliberate intent (as in 
former segregationist policies) or without conscious racist intent (as with 
educational differences based on economic disparities). 

One of the must difficult aspects of racism is that there may be racism 
that is almost unconscious, as if the deficiency of a group were 'given in 
nature/' but in which there is no conscious link between ideas and action, 
idei)logy and action. This appears be residual from more deliberate 
practices of the past. Sometimes blatant racist actions based in ignorance 
and fear may occur. But more commonly, and much harder to deal with, it 
may be subtle and implicit in assumptions that different Un^ks or back- 
ground mean different goals. Such differences may be addressed in racist 
ways unless better understandings develop. 

But v/ait! Isn't racism where people witl'i power say you're different 
and no good, and use that to keep you down? Shouldn't they be set 
straight about how to think? These questions oversimplify the situation in 
understandably biased ways. Their "obvious" answers may actually lead 
lo promoting more racism, particularly in cases of more subtle racism, 
unless there is a broader understanding of what is involved. 

Stme distinctions are important The acknowledgement of actual dif- 
ferences is not racism. Just as each individual is unique witl'iin his or her 
cultural group, so is the group they represent different from other groups. 
This is the principle of (iiversiiy. Through diversity comes broader under- 
standing and a wider range of views and resources brought to bear on 
problems. Through diversity there can he greater strength. But diversity 
differs from divergence. The former necessitates a common goal where the 
latter pulls in different directions that can be quite opposite. The greater 
the divergence, the less shared are the goals. Where diversity is obtained 
through the exclusion of similarities and rejection of acculturation or 
assimilation with attendant deficits of information and mutual respect, 
racist divergence begins. 

Where differences are not resolved, and prtxresses become destructive, 
racism can come to be seen to offer tools to resolve conflicts of divergence. 
Resc'ilution of conflict (e.g., land possession) begins to rely on power with 
each side seeking to invoke their strongest resources. For sc)me it may be 
weaptins or money and whatever can be obtained in this way. For others 
power <if moral superir ity may be seen to come from spiritual, divine, 
God-is-on-our-side arguments. For still others the role of the victim, with 
its power tif w^eakness, is assumed. Al tl*\is point prejudice enters. In order 
to carry out the wimetimes heinous actions needed to achieve i^ur goal at 
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the expense of them, it is necessary to validate the prejudicial assumption 
(^f favored status for us and less favored, or inferior, status for them. If we 
don't believe that we're morally, biologically, or divinely better than they 
are, it is n<.)t possible to rationalize the actions we need to take to win. This, 
then, is the function of racism: to provide a rationalization for acts to 
resolve conflicts where there is a lack of shared goals. Note: the same 
goal — for example, economic success — is not necessarily a shared goal 
when success for one is seen to occur at the expense of another. 

The social dynamics of racism cannot be separated from the psycholog- 
ical and emotional dynamics of racism, but we do not know much about 
those areas in a formal way, because it does not appear to be a process 
based on rationality logical relationships. We do know that racism is 
intimately tied to self-image in several ways. The individual identifies 
with a group and takes some aspects of self-image from that group iden- 
tity. A person who is systematically "put down" may suffer in terms of 
self-esteem. By the same token, selfresteem is the area in which the psy- 
chological and emtUional effects of racism can be rendered less damaging 
thn^ugh coping. 

Coping with racism involves the development of a number of skills. 
First, it is important to adjust expectations regarding racism. Racism, 
intended or not, can be expected to occur. If it is expected, though not 
pleasant, it need not be shocking so that one is only able to cope by giving 
up or fighting back. It is imptirtant to recognize racism at the subtle as well 
as obvious levels. But it is very important to resolve to not take it person- 
ally. This s<.>unds like a tall order. Effective resolution of this conflict over 
shared goals depends on not becoming defensive. Neither fight nor give 
in. Become prepared to provide information where ignorance exists. Fac- 
tual information constructively presented by one who respects himself or 
herself gains the respect of the listener. Mutual respect can be earned 
between individuals who are quite different from each other. People do 
not need to like each other in order to respect each other. 

The most difficult strategy is the development of shared gt>als. Often 
people hold the "zero-sum" assumption: your gain is my loss. The re- 
sponse to this is that if people work together there is more for all through 
the sv^iergy of llieir efforts. If a professor, someone in a position of power, 
provides seemingly racist, spurious information in class, it may be useful 
ti* think t)f a shared goal of expanding knowledge from different points of 
view. A thoughtful, w'ell researched paper addressing the knowledge 
deficit, presented with an attitude of mutual respect, may go far to win- 
ning respect and reducing racially related barriers of prejudice. Expect 
that not all people will give up prejudices easily as they may be t(x> 
threatened. But attitudes that have been in place for centuries change 
slowly, one success at a time. 

Faculty may be uncertain how to conduct discussions <»t racial topics. 
Both faculh, and students mav he afraid that their remarks or their silence 
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will be construed as racist m nature. There are, however, a number of 
ways to break higher education's long silence on racial issues as outlined 
by John F. Noonan, Director for Improving Teaching Effectiveness, the 
Program in Community College Education, Innovation Abstracts February 
4, 1983, Voi. V, No. 3, The University of Texas at Austin, EDB 348, Austin, 
Texas 78712, pp. 40-41, published by One National Institute for Staff and 
Organizational Development. 

1. Communicate your uncertainty to students and invite them to con- 
vey theirs. 

2. Acknowledge your ambivalence about raising provocative issues. 
(Left unacknowledged, the conflict between not wanting to upset 
others and wanting to pursue truth can silence students and faculty.) 

3. Listen without judging. 

4. Create zones of silence where students can compose their own 
tlioughts. 

5. Invite students to evaluate underlying assumptions in their state- 
ments. (Without cortsistent emphasis on assumptions, discussions 
about race quickly become stalemated.) 

6- Maintain as top priority the examination of differing viewpoints. 
(Taking all statements seriously enough to examine them is a good 
way to teach students to take responsibility for what they say.) 

7. Reduce the fear majority culture people have of being seen as racists 
(We want to discover the ways racism affects all of us.) 

8. Acknowledge the legitimacy of anger. (Racism is an upsetting sub- 
ject. It is appropriate to be upset by it.) 

9. Examine the belief that only minorities are hurt by racism. 

10. Help students recognize the unique strengths minorities have devel- 
oped in America by correcting the tendency io equate "minority" 
with "problems." (Many minority students bring an awareness of 
the contradictions in tlie American economic and political systems: 
Instructors who tap into this resource enable all students to learn.) 

Professors who want to facilitate discussion of racial topics must work 
to create an atmosphere supportive enough for students to speak and 
listen, yet challenging enough to enable them to discover the hidden 
assumptions and consequences of their thoughts. Students and faculty 
may resist such discussions because they threaten the t world view. The 
assumption has been that maintaining silence is the best way to face the 
subject. Faculty and students must break that silence before it deafens us. 

A complex mcident. It is sc^metimes difficult for naajority culture people 
to understand just why "racism" is such a pervasive barrier. The steretv 
typed incidents (e.g., refusal of an apartment) fail to capture the complex- 
ity and pervasive nature of the problem. The incident highlighted below is 
taken from the Vanc(’»uver h^cus group. Discussion follows. 

As we stated above, racism is complex. The racist core interacts with a 
number i>f other factors. In this Incident, one of these factors is sexism; 
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Transcripts can make dull reading. 

!t is hard, when reading the written words beltiw, to visualize the 
woman speaking st^flly, head bent, tears flowing unimpeded. 

It is hard to hear the silences when she pauses, to regain a semblance of 
control or to find the words she needs to say. 

It is hard to feel the pain tiiat vibrates through the ru>m as she speaks, 
to appreciate tlie love and empathy that flows from the others wht^ are 
witnessing her pain. 

I ivas m this one r/^ss ... / ^less the two uvrst ones ... this Authropolo^^ij 
ifistnictor ... was ... lived in the community and he just came to the 
university ... and he said he^ot his doctorate from livin^^ ... workiuj^ with 
the ... pcoiilc up North and ...he hated bein^ questioned and would ^et 
really nasty and ... ... he was always puttinfi down ... and he'd ... he'd 

do thiiii^s like ...he considered private parts as beiri^ almost like a monster 
and ... he'd say because of the taboos ... around hunting and not having 
intercourse with their wives ... that ... Indian women would always 
perform oral sex on their husbands and ... oh ... oh there were always First 
Nations siiidenis at the back and ... and all these white people ... esjiecially 
white men ... would turn around and ... and would look atus ... and he'd 
just belittle everyone. 

This brave woman kept coming to class. She brought the incident to the 
department's attention and received a vague letter in reply. 



another is the question of power and authoritv in the classroom setting. 
Some of the factors, which we felt were the most important, are presented 
below. 

The substantive. Within this factor are a number of aspects, Two are 
outlined here. First, the instructor stated, "Indian women" performed — all 
Indian women in the commwinity? A statement of this sort, which is almost 
certainly an twergeneralization, is racist in that it implies that ail members 
of the group behave (and perhaps are) alike, indistinguishable from one 
another. Second, the instructor seems to have failed to place this material 
in Its proper c(^ntext. Spiritual preparation for hunting (or, perhaps more 
cc’»rrecl!y, preparation by the people so that the animals can allow them- 
selves to be killed) for many indigenous peoples involves a state in which 
"sexual purity" is not the cliief focus. What is central is the slate of the 
whole person; intimate matters are only one aspect of this. A more contex- 
tual view wt'juld have been considerably more respectful and less amena- 
ble to corruption. Racism is involved here, in part through the lack of 
respect, but also perhaps through the apparent acceptance of superficiali- 
ties. The academic world is dedicated to looking beneath the surface - did 
racism blind the instructor in this instance? 
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Depersona lizaHon. The instructor is treating the people he is discussing 
as objects, not as people with human qualities. Further, this same attitude 
is clearly present in his ignoring the sensibilities of the First Nations 
students in the class. Depersonalization is a frequent part of racism — de- 
nying the "'other" the qualities that you yourself possess in abundance. 
Power relationships compound this aspect as well. 

Sexual hamssmcfit. This sensitive material was clearly not presented in a 
careful and well-thought-out maruier. The instructor was a Caucasian 
male; the students who "turned Iwk" at the First Nations women were 
also Caucasian males. There is clear sexual harassment here, which is 
embedded in the voyeuristic way the instructor presented this material 
and in his failure to provide an appropriate context for discussion. Sexual 
harassmentand racism often interact. 

Classroom controi Every instructor should be aware of the need to 
mi>nitor and guide student response to any unusual or "taboo" material. 
Falk of sex in many contexts is a s^>urce of embarrassment and discomfort 
for students. In this particular context, the First Nations students are likely 
io have been seen by the white students as belonging to the group being 
talked about. Did Ihe instructor fail to control class response because 
racism blinded him to the responses of the class? 

Instifutioiial respofise. The student received notfiing but a "vague letter" 
in reply U) her report t)f this incident. Administrators should be aware that 
it takes courage to make a cc^mplaint of this s<^rt and it must be investi- 
gated, as tlie Department in fact reported that they did. Yet it Is apparent 
that the student felt that her experience and the resulting psychological 
pain were not taken seriously. Such perceived failures can seriously affect 
schc^laslic achievement and constitute racist acts. 

It is also important to ntUe that the student quoted above gave permis- 
si(>n k)r tlie inclusion of this passage and verified both the desc option of 
the incident and the analysis included above. She felt that reporting this 
incident was a part of tlie healing process, b(^th for herself and for cithers. 
We are honoring her wishes and her words in including it here. 



r rom the Project Team 



Recommcndatiofis 



On motivation to seek postsecondan/ education: 

'T hadn't really thought of what I wanted to do then, our children ... who 
is out tlwre for our children? ... you don't hear of too many day cares on 
Native I resen^esl ... so, / took my ECE learly childhood educationl. " 



In a general w-ay we feel that many of the findings of this research 
project speak for themselves. In tliis section we highlight the areas that we 
feel are the most important, and tlie majt)r recommendations that we feel 
ririse from the findings of the study. 
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With regard to the research project and process modelr there are a number 
of positive recommendations and, at the same time, a number of recom- 
mendations for change. First, it is evident that the cotisensml team approach 
to the project xuorked zvell and um fully consistent with First Nations principles, 
it should be continued. Not only did it work in planning and carrying out tlie 
various tasks, but informal communication with the Native Education 
Centre associates revealed that one of the factors that helped them decide 
to participate was in fact the relationship among the team members and 
the atmosphere of sharing and mutual respect. Because the main purpose 
of conceptualizing and testing the process model was its future use by 
other postsecondary institutions, this factor is important. 

A second recommendation is focused on the structure of the research 
team and its general orientation. The inclusion of Elders and students in the 
project, ami the atmosphere of sfhrituality in which meetiuj^sand discussions Ufere 
often framed, uvrked well and was, again, consistent with First Nations princi- 
ples; both should be continued. They allowed the presence of a broad range of 
views in a milieu where all personal experiences and views were honored; 
this recommendation leads to another, tl'iat when community-based First 
Nations postsecondary institutions are applying the prcKzess model, local 
community members be included at every stage of the research. 

The third recommendation is concerned with the process mtxiel: the 
basic components of the process model proved to be useful and adaptable: they 
should be retained. These components were those we initially derived from 
the general research process and from our reflecticms on the impact assess- 
ment approach. However, during the tw’o tests of the process model a 
nuniber of limitations were revealed, which lead to the subrecommenda- 
tions: 

• Because tlie use of mailed questionnaires proved to be costly relative to 
benefit (due to a complex of factors, some of which related to First 
Nations' experiences with surveys and research), the use of mailed 
tiuestiomuiires should be replaced with an alternative method, such as the 
telefihoue or personal interview. Such interviews have additional 
potential advantages (eg., tailored interviews of different lengths; 
potential for probes for, for instance, how barriers were overcome). 

• The construction of an interview or survey is a complex task, as is 
coming to understand the facets of a complex area. Additional focus 
groups, held before interviewing or swveying, would aUcrw more precision in 
the final instrument; held at other times, they would allozv more variety in 
CjUCStioiLs asked and information received. Groups held before a survey or 
interv'iew have a different purpose than those held afterward; both 
should be utilized 

• The formality of the cover letters and permissi ^n forms may have 
discouraged some graduates fr<im partidpatii Consequently, 
ni'ituutkvmi screening committees should allozv more fle.dbility in defining 
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t^ie elewents of informed consent to allow for cultural differetices and 
exf?ectatiofis. 

• The use of research techniques by professionals who are substantively 
informed but not methcxiologicaliy informed is often problematic. 
Consequently, more work should go into clarifying the stages in the 
pHKess model, its flexibility and its approach; more work should also 
go into developing ways in whidi the model and its variations can be 
clearly and usefully communicated to other institutional perscmnel. 
This would include developing manuals, examples, and other learning 
devicesand should include allowance for such traditional First Nations 
learning-teaching techniques as witnessing, modeling, and guided 
practice when the learner feels ready to do so. 

With regard to substatitive areas of interest to the Ministry, it is evident 
that, first, the relationship between p(')stsecondary education and employ- 
ment is a close one, for the First Nations graduates from two very different 
institutions (i.e., UBC and NEC). Not only are virtually all graduates either 
employed or pursuing further education in the same field, over two thirds 
are working with First Nations peoples in positions of greater resp(msibil- 
ity over time. Other important outcomes include the development of an 
increased understanding and strength of First Nations identity and a 
stronger sense of personal power and efficacy, the result of marked per- 
sonal grt^wth in a caring, accepting atmosphere (which in turn allows 
natural talents to blossom). Because the uses to which First Nations graduates 
are piittiii^ their education are so clearly related to what they Icanted and to 
itiL reuses in such variables as selfesteem and strai^^th of First Nations identity, 
the programs for First Natiotis students are clearly worth the moneys put ifito 
them It is importafit that they besuppiorted. bi^titutional commitment is needed, 
us well as lonauitment at other levels. 



On the ''strengthening" effect of postsecondarx/ education: 

"It gave me confidence in ... meeting ... a major challenge in fiiy life and 
... I heat that challenge." 

"I really found my identih/ and I kmne who I am ... im true to that 
person ... all of that came from university." 

Major success factors include the presence of a First Nations support 
system (both institutional and more broadly stK’ial); other success factors 
include an adequate level of academic preparation before entering the 
institution, a strong First Nations identity, and ongoing support from 
caring staff and instructors. Major barriers include botli the lack and the 
inadequacy of funding, perceptions of the institutional climate as cold and 
impersonal, contextual factors (e.g., relocation difficulties), personal prtib- 
lems, and tlie central problem of racism (dealt with at length below). 
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Beanisc the major success factors and baniers were so clearly delineated by the 
participants, recommendations arising from them are equally clear: 

1. encourage and fund Firi>t Nations support systems in postsecondary 
institutions; and enhance levels of support for those already operat- 
ing, whether in First Nations ccvntrolled or in tether institutions; 

2. work at preentry levels to ensure good preparation, especially the 
secondary school level; 

3. do everything possible to foster strong tradilit»nal First Nations cul- 
ture, both inside piv^tsecondary facilities and in tlie larger society; 

4. ensure the presence of adequate numbers of skilled, caring staff (es- 
pecially important is a strong First Nations presence), including 
counselors to help students overcome the effects of past and present 
discrimination and racism); 

5. work to alleviate personal funding difficulties; 

6. foster change in the wider institutional climate so that the institu- 
tional climate is welcoming and humane (this factor is especially im- 
portant in non-First Nalions-controlled institutions); and 

7. work s\ sterna tically to eradicate racism at all levels. 

Fnmi the Participants: What to do About Racism 

I he consensual statement that was derived from the Vancouver f(Kus 
group's initial statements .read with regard to dealing with racism: 

VW ‘'hf'nia prepi\r^ Fir'-l N.Uion^ (j) with the tace-tiv-f.ue discrediting 

that occurs; and (b) to deal with the systematic discrediting, the unilateral definition of 
First Nations issues, that is found m texts, examinations, lectures, and policies. We 
affirm that support, explanation, healing, is found in the First Nations community both 
on and off campus. 

Kacism is related to the issue of relevance to academic orthivdoxy in sev'eral disciplines 
fe g., anthropology , health services, science, English), which either implicitly or 
explicitly challenge First Nath>ns perspectives or define that perspective a^ irrelevant, 
even when applicatii>ns " of theorv are monitestiy onented toward a First Nations 
pi>pulation. 

A First Nations perspectiv e challenges us to create a superordinate theoretical 
approach to social issues that will include both First Nations and "others," and to U)ok 
for appbeations of that theory in practice. Part i>f that involves the recognition of how 
t«' oper<it3(mali/e "respect. ” A First Nations perspective can be valuable for others; our 
communities can make a contribution m learr ed discourses, if "power" to define 
discourse is not exercised to discredit First Nations perspectives. 

First Nations people hav'e a responsibility to attempt to change systemic racism. 

They folh^wed this implicit, consensual statement by generating the 
folltiw^ing list. It includes a number of useful recommendations: 

• Appoint more First Nations teachers to teach all kinds of children; a 
latent policy of assignment of First Nations teachers predominantly in 
First Nations venues should be examined and changed. 

• Decolonize the mentality, the mind set, of governments that make 
policies based on assimilation. 
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• Break down the fear, horror, or complete ignorance that many people 
seem to have of "First Nations thinking." 

• Promote existing courses in systemic racism and antiracist pedagog)': 
consider making them compulsory 

• Empower people to confrt>nt racist situations in a peacemaking way. 

• Build self-esteem to deal with racism; tell students tlaat they are going 
to encounter it in class; acknowledge it; build skills U) deal vvitli it. 

• Institutions should create a policy about dealing with racism, to give 
notice that it is preventing some people from learning; to make 
professors consciously aware of it. 

This list stands on its own, and tiie items were put forward as recom- 
mendations by the focus group the participants. As a group they ad- 
dressed all the major arenas where racism is found and provide cogent 
S( Motions. We honor their suggestions. 

Finally, we would like to emphasize one participant's recommenda- 
tion, who pointed oui that racism can gt) both w'ays and often begins in the 
home: "Ritcisin shouU Oe ... addressed at the cornniuniti/ level ... the Native 
people first have to focus on ... how racist we are toward other i^rotips and from 
there ... how other groups are racist to us ... at mij school you hear a lot of racist 
remarks ...it comes right from the Home . " 



f rom the Participatits: The Last Word 

In keeping with the First Nations principle of honoring tlie individual and 
of seeing each individual's point of view as something precious, some- 
thing to be respected, cherished, and h^stered, we have given the respond- 
ing graduates a voice throughout this report, as we‘l as in this secaon. 
Most of the statements we selected are found thnnighout the text; they are 
cogent and pithy, rich with images, and stand as eloquent statements of 
the roles played 1 y postsecondaiy^ education in the world of First Nations 
peoples today, of the factors important for success and the barriers that 
challenge. 

But the world of tixlay is a continuation of the world of the ancestors, 
*he world of tradition. We do fwt preserve traditions; our traditions preserve us. 
It is important that we let this piroccss haprften. Postsecondary education in a 
First Natiems ctmtext, like research projects this sort, are part o\ the 
prcKess of allowing tradition to preserve present and future generations iT 
students. First Nations programs and research are effect! v^e because they 
>pring f-om tradition; traditions are the bountiful si>urce and inspiration 
for every aspect of life, including the academic. 

In conclusion, we leave the reader with statements from four gradu- 
ates. They give us an inspiring view of the effects of postsecemdary educa- 
tion for First Nations people that extends far beyond the intended 
outcomes, fK>wing, into and enriching the graduates' lives. The effects, as 
described in the graduates' own words, are themselves the strongest pos- 
sible argument for generous support of such programs: The statements 
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remind us nf the reasons for education — the major outcomes- -in addition 
to the impc^rlant effects on the individual of personal growth and empow- 
erment. These statements tell us something about people who are fulfill- 
ing their potentials as individuals and as citizens, both of tJieir First 
Nations and of tlie Canadian context in general. 



“I Before UBC] I was curled up, not feelin;;; too ^ood about who I 
iiH/s ... also I didn't tjuitefeel / knew who I was ... and after 
attending the NITEP program and working, it was like the rose 
has bloomed ... that's what it was like for me." 



'just the experience of being here has gwen me a clearer vision of 
exarth/ what want to do— it's narrowed down to where I have a 
target m mi/ mind which is always my dream ... it given me the 
ihrcetion of where I'm going." 



"In a briHider sense ... the experience ... was really the greatest help 
to me ... to round out my life ... it made me a more complete person 
... helped me cope with ... being an eipial citizen ... an equal 
member of the human race." 



"Em living a dream ... I'm living my dream ... like something I 
ilreamed about and I don't need to struggle am/ more ... I'm living 
it now." 
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Fart VI: Firet Natione Foetsecondary Education: 

A Feview 

Overview 

The academic literature about First Nations educaticjn, though its volume 
has increased over the past 20 years or so, does not define the experience 
of First Nations university education well from either the perspective of 
the student or that of the institution. We do not have a well developed 
descriptive literature, and our analytic traditions in this field are even less 
able to explain the social dynamics of the First Nations experience. 

As we ct>mplete the process of surveying First Nations graduates of the 
University of British Columbia, we have surveyed that academic literature 
as well. The objective Is to have a summary representation of how the 
demctgraphics and issues of First Nations participation in university-level 
studit's have been defined, described, and analyzed. 

Summary 

BUik^irnund 

The participation rate of First Nations people in higher education is less 
than 2{)% of the rate of others. At the postgraduate level the rate is even 
lower. At llie undergraduate level more than of First Nations students 
who begin university do r.ot complete a degree. The current situation 
reflects a dramatic diange since the 1960s when the participation rate was 
negligible, The change from ''negligible" to "low" reflects a change s^) 
fundamental in all aspects (T First Nationseducadon since the 1970s that it 
might be called a revolution. 

Prior to the 19hl)s the barriers to First Nalimis participation in educa- 
tion were formidable and based on legislative sanction. Surely p«i. i of the 
reason for the current low participation rate lies in the peculiar history of 
the policies of control and ct)ntainment of First Nations, policies that 
directed the schooling <»f First Nations children to be oriented toward 
assimilation. 

Significant changes since the 1970s have been (a) that currently more 
tiian of First Nahons people attend provincially established schools, 
rather tlian federally operated schools; (bl hundreds tif First Nati(Mis now 
manage their own schools; (c) special university -based programs have 
been established in all regions of Canada, first in educatitm and law, and 
also in "transition" or "c\>mpensalory" university prep?-ation areas, (d) 
some First Nations communities have established terti^ir)' education insti- 
luti(u*\s themselves, some in cooperation iv^ith Canadian universities; and 
(e) though the teacF.er education progiams (TFPs) established in the l97iK 
hav e educated man\ First Nations teachers, It appears that there is now a 
propoi iionally 'slower rale of increaM* ilut‘ to giov\ iny^ F list ^.^ltions popu^ 
lations. 
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The United States experience is cited for both comparative purposes 
and because the literature in this area is a continental literature; the issues 
are similar. One difference in the United States is the relative importance 
of the 24 tribal ly operated colleges, where a large proportion of students 
begin university-level study. Anotlier difference is that First Nations terti- 
dry education is often amtextualized in a discussion that includes other 
ethnic minority groups, a result of legislation and regu la titans aimed gen- 
erally at ethnic minority group equity. 

The literature identifies several factors assc>ciated with success or attri- 
tion at university. A major factor is the nature of the K-12 school system, 
where it appears that tliese characteristics are widespread problems: (a) 
inappropriately trained teachers, teachers with lew expectations of First 
Nations students; (b) curriculum (which appears not tti be appropriate for 
building tlie academic skills First Nations people require In university 
Mudy); (c) lack of or inappropriate career and academic counseling; and 
(d) the personal experience of racism. Other major factors are financial 
support for university study; family and peer support; institutional cli- 
mate; and racism. 

First Nations people represent tiie same range of career, field, and 
disciplinary goals as others at the postgraduate level. Financial support in 
graduate study is again a major factor in success. The relationship between 
graduate faculty and students is crucial, and departmental and institu- 
lional climate is impi^rtant as a success factor. 

Studies of university measures to improve First Nations university 
education include (a) monitoring the situation by collecting information; 
(b) evaluation of programs for First Nations people, which in practice 
creates resea rcli projects in which the substantive findings are based on 
descriptions of characteristics of program participants; (c) institutional 
evaluations and self-studies, in which characteristics of institutions are 
described in terms of ciescriptive statistics and in terms of student and 
alumni perceptions. 

University response to statements of needs has been (a) to establish 
^uppi'rt serv ices on campus for First Nations people; (b) to establish nevw’ 
academic programs for First Nations people or to modify existing ones; (c) 
to work witli First Nations communitic^s to offer educational programs n 
those communities; and (d) to modify admissions protocols, especially in 
First Nations-specific programs. The one dt'seriptive term of successful 
institutions in attracting and retaining First Nations students is lushh/ 
iiotuil conmiitmciit. It is often the case that successful programs are asst rel- 
ated with the work of one individual. 

The literature tends t(> Indicate that supptirl services \v(»rk bc‘st when 
'support personal are First Nations petiple themselves. There is competi- 
tion among institutions m attracting First Nations staff to lertiarv' edtica* 
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tion institutions^ but the literature is clear that more First Nations people 
should be appointed to the teach mg staff at th^e university. 

The Chani^ing Context 

Change is the one-word description for both First Nations university 
participation and the soda! context in which we discuss it. Ihe receipt 
political context has been one in which self-government by First Nations 
has been w'ideiy accepted by Canadians as an inevitable consequence t>f 
applying standards of justice and equity to a new definition of the relation- 
ship between First Nations and others. Since the 1970s devt>lution and 
local control have been the policy catchwords for a federal government 
imperative ft>r First Nations management of their own affairs. It would be 
a mistake to see thus assumption of more contrtil over their own commu- 
nity life as resp(msiv e to gc>vernment policy. It comes about because of an 
as^ertii'n of moral authority and responsibility to be self-governing. 

Indian and Northern Affairs Canada (IN AC, 1991) says that in 1991 17h 
bands were at some level of negotiation for self-government, and that in 
1990 74.5'v., of till Indian and Inuii pnigram funding was administered by 
First Nations themselves (Gauvin, Fournier, & Gloade, 1991, pp. 66-67, 
70-71 ). It appears that one of the most remarkable changes is tlius devolu- 
tion of contna. 

Ihe fact that change is iKCurring at a rapid pace may cloud the issue 
that First Nations educalitm all over North America u)ntiniiesin a state of 
crisis. 1 wo major document sources are illustrative t>f that crisis. The first 
is American. In I99t) in the United States the federal cabinet secretary' 
responsible tor education commissioned a task force to investigate current 
dimensions and is^.ues in First Nations education and to point out direc- 
tiotis fur change. Tlie information published by tlie task force summariaes 
academic, political, and First Natit>ns community response.s to crises in 
education. Except hir the aspects of education that relate to American 
gov ernment structures, the substantive issues that the task force identified 
are i.ssues we share witli Americans. 

The second documentary' source, the report made by the Auditt>r Gen- 
eral of Canada to Parliament in 1991 . illustrates tlie crisis nature of issues 
ill the Canadian social sphere that have a current direct bearing on First 
Nations higher education (AGC, 1991). Tliis report deals with fiscal ac- 
countability and its object was to document and evaluate with specificity' 
the way the federal Department of Indian and Northern Affairs accounts 
for money. Makokis (1992) refers to this report to dem(>nslrate that '"devte 
lutioM ' has meant that live federal department moves already committed 
money to Indian bands to ^.iisburse in ways lliat have been externally 
predetermined «md that there is little allowance for First Nations discre- 
iu )n or judgment in setting priorities. 

The Auvlitor (Vneral prefaces his report hy saving that the "Depart- 
ment has not been able to provide informat’on to IMrliamenl how well 
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... money was used" (ACC, 1991, p. 17), and then raises a central issue, 
which Makokis summarizes this way: "it is not just a question of responsi- 
bility for the administration of money, it is tlie fact that a policy vacuum 
exists which immobilizes Indian people and Indian government" (1992, p. 
3). The Auditor General pursues the rhetorical question "Who is ulti- 
mately responsible, in an environment of devolution, for meeting the 
needs cf First Nations in health, education and housing?" and responds 
that die department has been unclear and confused about this basic ques- 
tion (AGC, p. 18). More to the point, the Auditor General challenges the 
Department in the clearest of terms, not only in the area of fiscal account- 
ability to Parliament but as a prior question, in its failure to demonstrate 
that it has been accountable to First Nations people in meeting informa- 
tion and perstmnel needs. The report takes the department to task particu- 
larly for the failure to establish an "accountability framework" (AGC, 
1992, Sections 14.43, 14.42) based on the creation of an informa tit>n and 
knowledge infrastructure. 

We summarize both the documentabon of lack of policy and initiative, 
and the implication for university-based education for First Nations petv 
pies: a knowledge and information base and a technological infrastructure 
fur its management and interpretation is a fundamental requirement for 
self-government or "devolution," and its creation and maintenance un- 
questionably invokes university-based education and research in educa- 
tion, science, management, health care, information sciences, the 
humanities, and other fields. Yet no clear policy and no dear account- 
ability have been established by the federal government for the involve- 
ment of universities, with First Nations people, to create such an 
infrastructure and to educate. 

There is thus a crisis in policy. 1 here is a crisis in personnel: though 
numbers of university-trained First Nations people have increased dra- 
matically since the 1970s, problems of access remain. One of the major 
sources of the problem of access to university-level education is the con- 
tinuing deficiencies and problems in K-12 education, where figures fi^r 
performance and attrition show improvement hut alsii continuing crisis, 
There are no precedents for these current prtiblem issues. Thus the chal- 
lenge that faces universities and First Nations communities is tc> collabo- 
rate in a crcativ'e address to a well-defined educational need. 

The literature defines the problem issues and points some direction 
tor even more change. 

Making demographic generalizations about First Nations people in 
t anada is a I'omplex task, and one that is sure to miss the mark in st>me 
way. 

Collecting this information prenMits a demographiT's nightmare. A 
( nmplicaling factor is llie range of des< ripti\’e identity categtiries of First 
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Nations people in Canada; further, these identifiers are not consistent, so 
scxriaJ, legal, and political contexts produce conflicting identifiers for the 
same individuals in different contexts. Chartrand's (1991) recent discus- 
sion of the historically accidental nomenclature of aboriginal people in 
Canada is a gotxJ illustratit>n of why that is so, but even the several 
identifiers he discusses do not exhaust the list of identifying terms for 
aboriginal people. Some First Nations governments have resisted the col- 
lection of demographic information, which may be indicative of distrust 
between First Nations governments and tlie levels of other governments. 

A broad picture of current demographic trends in postsecondary edu- 
cation in Canada for Treaty and Registered Indians is provided in a sum- 
mary report by Armstrong, Kennedy, and Oberle (1 990), in which they 
document an overall Indian participation rate in postsecondary education 
of around one third tlie rate of non-Indians. Compared with non- Indians a 
smaller proportion of Indian high school graduates go on to university 
studies (p. 9); only around 25% of the Indian students who begin universi- 
ty studies complete a degree, while 55% of the non-Indian first-year stu- 
<1onts complete their studies (p. 10). The result is that compared with 
Indians, "non-Indians are about ... seven times more likely to successfully 
earn a degree" (p. 31). Nationally the proportions of students in the vari- 
ous genera! fields of study (e.g., education, engineering, etc.) are similar in 
the two populations according to their report (p. 30), but an important 
question for which it Is very difficult to find consistent data Is whether this 
varies by region. 

A maji^r source of difference between Indians and non-Indians in both 
participation and success rates appears to be the difference between the 
pcipulations in high schi'ol completion rates (Armstrong et al., 1990, p 8), 
because when these are controlled, the figures for Indians "are much 
closer to non-Indian figures" (p. 31 ). When the authors compare the Regis- 
tered Indian populaticm with other abt>riginal student populations, they 
document a higher participation rate among Registered Indians, but a 
somewhat higher success rate among i^tlier aboriginals; these authors, 
from the Department of Indian Affairs, suggest that the higher participa- 
tion rate is due to their department's Post-Secondary' Education Assistance 
Program (p. 37). 

The figures in the study mentioned ab(»ve are based <^n an lysis oi 1986 
census data, and gross statistics for Registered Indian populations show a 
remarkable increase in total numbers of postsecondary students between 
1986 (i.e., 11,170, including 5,800 at university) and 1991 (21,300, total 
poststvondar\', Cau\ in, Fournier, Gloade, & Tl'u>mpson, 1991, pp. 33-v'^9). 
It must be pointed out, however, that different categories t>f postsecon 
dary students are included in each of these total figures. The ti>tais repre- 
sent a re^'(^lut ionary' increase over 1961 (60 students); and 1971 (432 
students) 
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The off-reserve population of Registered Indians shows some differ- 
ences from reserve residents and from the population at large: while 10% 
of the Canadian population has completed a university degree, only 2% of 
off- reserve Registered Indians have done so; labor force participation and 
income for First Nations people are considerably less than for the popula- 
tion at large. 

Vancouver has the second largest population of off-res^^ve Registered 
Indians in Canada — slightly fewer than Winnipeg ghu more than 

Edmi)nton (McDonald, 1991, p. 6). 

The comparative figures betw^een the ' ;»nOs and the 19f5C:. w dra- 
matic change. The change was so com’; ete in all aspects of Vi. ‘ Nations 
education in Canada, beginning in the . '60s end -accelerating i< ne ^970s, 
that it might be called a revolution, not the t inat it w^ \ con fron- 
talis mal s^’-uggle for pow'er, but because it .t -med C' be a rap i movement 
thrt>ugh a cycle to the point that the direc on was p; > ' what it had 

been. Tlie historical background to that lanr not ifu ^idvect of this 
research project, but reference to the corn v . n i ■ s.vif before 
1970 must be made in order to understand *rrenl pat ' .is m *ss to 
higher education. 

Historical Hack^rounci to the 1970s RevolutioH 
ill First Nations Hisjher Fihnntiofi 

The late Bobby Wright made a significant contribution to i>ur knowledge 
(T a history of Indian higher education from C(»lonial times u> the present 
(Wright, 19f^H, 1990, 1991b; Wright i!k Tierney, 1991). From him we know of 
Caleb Cheeshateaumuck, an Algonquin graduate of Harvard University 
in 1665, who died shortly after graduaticm; and of tlie organized system of 
Cherokee and Choctaw schcuils that thriveil in the 1830s. Many students 
went on from these schools to further success in study at elite American 
universities. From his historical data Wright argues that it was the US 
federal government's increasin Jomination of Native education that 
eventually destroyed the initiative demonstrated in these examples, a 
domination which tragically inhibited First Nations peoples. There is an 
tvho of that argument in the experience of the Brantford Institute in 
riotario. a successful Moliawk-operated school that became dramatically 
unsuivessful within two years after the Can.idian federal government 
liH>k over its operation in tlie mid ~1920s (Daniels, 1973). 

Uniquely in Canada and as a matter of policy, for many of tl'ie early 
years of this century a 1 reaty or Registered Indian individual's success in 
higher education meant enforced "enfranchisement'" and tlie loss of 
I reaty or Registered status. The history of Uiiscmlury's Indian policies, (T 
which that was but one aspect, goes far to explain not only the origin, hut 
als(j the persistence of current problem issues. There is a developing 
literature in this area, and only a representative few titles are cited here 
Ihe crisis nature of the current stress le\els experienced in many First 
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Nations communities is well exemplified in Cariboo Tribal Councirs 
(1991) self-study of the dimensions and effects of interpersonal and sub- 
stance abuse in their communities. This work points directly to the history 
of schooling as part of a general history of containment and control as a 
cause of community stresses. Ing (1991) presents a cogent argument about 
the current and lasting effects that the residential schcx)ls had on the 
prt)cess of parenting; BuITs (1991 ) discussicm of Alberta residential schools 
includes archival evidence of the nature of such residential schooling, and 
by pointing out school administrators' characterizations of Indians g(joe 
some distance in explaining the motivation and justification for repressive 
practices. A large bibliography about residential schooling in Canada and 
the US is included in Urion (1991). The residential schtx)l is only an aspect 
of the origin of the problem; acknc^wledging that some people look back to 
their experiences there with appreciation for the ^opportunity to learn, it 
appears that on the whole the history of Indian residential scliooling 
demonstrates that the Canadian social and political contexts that allowed 
for the maintenance of such institutions were generally repressive, and 
that individual acce^^s higher education was purposively inhibited. It is 
clear in the literature that for most lof this century there have been regula- 
tory and legislated inhibitions against pursuing higher education in 
Canada. 

It would be a mistake to interpret reference to the historical literature 
only as a backgri>und statement or as a token of comprehensiveness t>f 
treatment. The policies of repression and restriction of access refer not 
tmly to the generations who were young in the early part of this century, 
fhe generation that might be expected now to provide leadership and 
direction in institutional access to higher education are those F'rst Natit'ins 
indiv iduals wh^) are currently in their 4l)s and 50s. The educational system 
through which this cohort of First Nations peoples were processed was 
perhaps even more obviously restrictive than the system of earlier times. 
During the Os and 19h()s, when tlnis group was young, the level of 
education of other Canadians was increasing, econtimic and educational 
expectations were increasing, ftirmal educational requirements in employ- 
ment were higher, and communications and contact had improved so that 
disparities between First Nations people and others could be more easily 
obscTved; yet the formal, institutional, and policy inhibitions were still 
there as harriers to higher education. 

Jost*ph Dion (I8SH-I960), the Cree statesman, w**ote diy account of his 
experience.s in the late 19U)s — his certification asa leacherand subsequent 
♦'staNishment of a community lontrolled school wliich illustrates the 
nature the struggle during an earlier era (Dion, 1979). There is a ne ed for 
a CciM'-hi story literature <in which to base generalization aboui the more 
recent era: tJie account of \he efforts of individual First Nations people to 
enter liigher Ciluctilion, from the * ite 195(ls to the early 197l)s, v:> a Iitt^ralurt 
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that vve should be producing now. There is little published in the way of 
life-history data and case study abtiut the relatively small cohort of people 
who faced entrenched bureaucracies, restrictive policies, and negative 
attitudes, to become involved in higher education. Though the scant pub- 
lished literature is largely anecdotal or ad »mbrated, anyone working in 
this field knows of a number of individuals- -teachers, principals, lawyers, 
academicians, health care professionals, social workers, scientists, and 
others- -whose often unremarked achievements for First Nations access in 
the face of great odds are, witht>ut exaggeration, heroic. The nature of their 
struggle was aptly characterized in an informal interview in 1983 with 
Michael Dorris, who directed the establishment of Native studies and First 
Nations access programs at Dartmout’ College in the 1970s. Speaking of 
the scope of the issues involved in access, the intractability of some of the 
pn^blems, the limited perscmnel resr>urces available, and the personal 
commitment required of those who worked to promote First Nations 
access in education, he reflected on the personal a>sts involved, and spoke 
especially of those whom he said had w'orked themselves to death in this 
field during the 1970s and early 1980s. 

BuHiUhi^ on the Chnni^es from the 1 970s 

There are hundreds of accounts in the literature of the political and educa- 
tional foment of the early 1970s that created the diange. Many authors 
writing about First Nations education feel it necessary to make an almost 
formulaic statement of the history of the events of 1969, 1971, and 1973, 
and this pattern may indicate a major problem in the academic literature 
in this field. This fi>rmulaic expression of those events and outcomes 
provides for a canonical and (orthodox interpretation of tliose events, a 
posture that might obscure critical analysis of the standard perception iT a 
sequence of action and reaction (e.g., the federal government's proposal 
for assimilation, "the White Paper"; First Nations response, "the Red 
Paper"; protest, e.g., sit-ins, demonstrations at schools and offices; and 
lean Chretien's statement of a gov ernment policy of local Indian control of 
schools). 

In terms of outcomes, the formula also generates a C(^ntexl for some 
ambiguously defined catchwords of the field (e g., loai! control, conunimily 
imolvemnii, Inhnifuai ami bilinf^ual edneatfou, and culture conflict). The for- 
mula \< repeated consistently in the literature to contextualize almost all 
orders of discussion in this field. This repetition may demonstrate a major 
problem in the literature, that despite the volume of it, the literature is 
neither well developed nor cumulaiive. It is on the «tne hand particularis- 
tic, w ith a wealth of local description interpreted in the light of competing 
low-level thet>ries (e g., low’ achievement related to self-concept); on the 
other hand, it is typified by sweeping and global argument (e.g., low 
achievement a symptom <>f a larger malai^t' that will be remedied bv 
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interventions to bring about ''empowerment"). It does not seem to 
constitute an academic tradition. 

The formula from the literature is not repeated in this review, beyond 
the restatement that things changed fundamentally in the early 1970s. 

Several Canadian universities and some colleges became involved in 
special programs for First Nations students in the early 1970s. TTie pro- 
grams were defined as special m terms of any of the areas of (a) admission 
and recruitment; (b) counseling and otiner support resources; (c) location, 
in that some were established away from main campuses; and (d) pro- 
gram course ccmtent. Tine success of those programs must account in some 
measure for the increase in demographic indicators of university access. 
Law and education were the disciplinary fields in which the first special 
C(>ntent programs were established. The University of Saskatchewan pro- 
gram in law, with the collaboration of i>ther law faculties in Canada, has 
been important to the increase in First Nations lawyers. 

Several universities and colleges established First Nations student sup- 
port programs in the mid-1970s, such as the one described at the Universi- 
ty of Manitoba by Hurlburt (1984). Betw^een tiie mid-1970s and the early 
1980s a pattern of address to pt>stsec(>ndary educational issues for First 
Nations people involved "additional counseling, use of distance educa- 
tion and satellite campuses; college introductory and orientation pro- 
grams' and reviskms in patterns of providing student aid, but it is 
unusual to see such directions justified by and founded on research re- 
sults, as Lee (1983) attempted to do in a report for the Manitoba Depart- 
ment i^f Fducation. 

The Teacher Education Programs (TEPs) that were begun in all regions 
of Canada have been crucial to the increase of First Nations teachers and 
to the increasing number of First Nations people involved in postgraduate 
programs and research in education. Twenty of them were established 
(More, 1980; Lawrence, 1985). Late in the decade. More and Wallis (1979) 
distinguished tliree kinds of progran*»s, (a) programs that provided entry 
to existing on-campus programs; (b) programs that were modified from 
regular programs on such bases as practica and First Nations content 
courses; and (c) community-based programs in which there was signifi- 
cantly more First Nations contriil. The distinctions were more abstract 
than real in some programs; Project Morning Star at Blue Quills Schivd in 
Alberta (Read, 1983) incorporated aspects of all three of the categories, as 
did NITEP at the University of British Columbia (Archibald, 1986). All of 
the western Canadian universities and several in Ontario, Quebec, and tlie 
Maritimes became involved in Lliese or comparable pmgrams in tlie 197Us. 
By 1970 they had produced 369 degreed and 725 certificated teachers, and 
in 1985 there were 885 students enrolled in TEPs in Canada. Wyatt-Ben- 
m>n (1991) pnivides a summary' comparative evaluation of Simon Fraser 
Umversit) 's thret* off*campus programs, and Pepper (1988) provides a 
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comprehensive summative evaluation of UBC's ongoing NITEP. Wyatt- 
Bennon points out that despite the success of the programs ''if employ- 
ment of First Nations teachers were proportional to numbers of First 
Nations students [in British Columbia], we would need nine times the 
current number of [First Nations] teachers" (p f>8). 

The 1970s saw a number of specifically focused ad hoc programs either 
at universities or at colleges. Some of the college programs were oriented 
specifically toward university transfer. This pattern of programming con- 
tinues. The range of focus and content of specifically focused programs in 
First Nations higher eduLation is w'ide. Some examples lire cited here from 
public statements of need, program proposals, and from information 
about programs now operating or in some cases defunct: there was a 
program in journalism at the University of Western Ontario; in agriculture 
at Lethbridge Community College ("Indian reserv^e puts the push/' 1992); 
artv'ic programs in medicine at the Universities of Manitoba and Alberta 
(Krause & Stephens, 1992); statements of need for programs in banking 
("Bank pledges Native hxrus," 1991) and engineering ("First Nations need 
native engineers," 1992); a program in museology and curatorship at the 
University of Lethbridge ("Program provides funding," 1992); a Micmac 
Bachelor of Social Work program at Dalhousie University (Smith & Pace, 
1987); the University' of Lethbridge's Centre for Aboriginal Management 
(Purvis, 1987); the University of Lethbridge's Four Worlds Development 
Project in education and community development (Mazurek, 1988); a 
co«iperative program between UBC and Camosun College, the Sencolen 
Immersion and Language Training Program (Simcoe, 1992); and a pro- 
gram in nursing at Lakehead University (Lakehead University, 1987). 
These examples may not even be indicative of the range. Better public 
access to information about programs in Canada is needed, perhaps 
through the creation of a directory. 

The demographics of First Nations education demonstrate why discus- 
sion of university access and higher education is more closely assiKiated 
witli general adult education, college, and vocational education than for 
the popuiatitin at large. Tliere is probably more literature about vcK'a- 
tional, paraprofessional, certificate, and college-based programs for First 
Nations peoples in Canada than about university or preuniversity college 
studies. Yet it is surprising, given the number of the programs that exist, 
that tliere is so little in the way of description or documentation about 
such programs. The literature about university preparation programs is 
equally misrepresentativeof the number of university-based or college-af- 
filiated programs that exist. 

S(^me typical examples of the discussion of vocational and paraprofes- 
sional postsecondary programs, as reflected In the Educational Research 
lnfi»rmation Centre database, are noted here. The Ontario Ministry of 
Skills Development (1991) established a set of guidelines for training First 
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Nations people in construction work in response to needs identified by the 
United Council of Chiefs of ManitouUn. Another example of provincial 
involvement in First Nations postsecondary education is the report of a 
private sector committee in Manitoba, which advised the provincial gov- 
ernment to strengthen its community colleges and to develop a Native 
education and training strategy to better address the postsecondary needs 
of Canadian Natives (Manitoba Department of Education and Training, 
1990). A community-based two-year certificate program for school coun- 
selors in Manitoba is described in MacKenzie and Beaupre (1986). Using 
Aibertd and the Northwest Territories as an example, Murray (1985) ar- 
gues that a major problem in vocational postsecondary programs for First 
Natit^ns people is that funding is inequitable. 

Ward (1986) describes a problem in postseamdary educational assis- 
tance to argue that during the period of initial increase in First Nations 
participation in postsecondary education (i.e., betv^een 1972 and 1982) the 
federal government's unilateral decisions about funding of postsect)ndary 
education had an inhibiting effect on the increase. 

Another aspect of change was the founding of Native studies depart- 
ments. 5(.»me of the first were at Dartmouth College and the University of 
Minnesota in the US, and at Trent University and the University' of Leth- 
bridge in Canada. These departments survive, and there are now several 
more in Canada (e.g., Brandon, Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan); many 
in the US failed. One reason for the failure was lack of continuity of 
funding, but an even more seric'Jus problem had to do with mandate: there 
was an unexamined assumption that academic address to Native issues in 
a special department promoted First Nations access. The failure to distin- 
guish between the operational objective of access and the intrinsic aca- 
den'iic value of Native studies meant that many of the departments lacked 
definition of purpose. 

Focus on First Nations issues in higher education and on First Nations 
students is s^imetimes reflected in statements of institutional mandate, as 
is the case with Saskatchewan Indian Fede^^ated College (SIFC) in Regina, 
and the mandate proposed in British Columbia (e.g., "Northern chief," 
1989). The case of SIFC is special and exemplifies yet another area where 
an impact began in the 1970s m First Nations postsecondary education in 
terms of First Nations control and administration of tertiarv education 
institutions. SIFC is unique in its range of programs and the mandate it has 
received from both First Nations gtwemments in Saskatchewan and the 
government of the province. 

The establishment of SIFC represents a First Nations movement to- 
ward the creation of cultural colleges in the mid-1970s. These colleges, 
operated by individual First Nations governments, are local manifesta- 
tions of the same imperative to First Natit^ns management of higher edu- 
cation. The Canadian literature di>es not reflect current conditions in this 
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area as documentation or discussion in the Canadian record about First 
Nations-cont roiled post secoiid ary institutions and cultural college- is 
scarce. These institutions often broker university courses and create uni- 
v^ersity- level ct)urses on their own, though only SIFC presently offers 
complete university programs. SIFC is cited as an exemplar for the future 
by the Assembly t^f First Nations in its statement of the current condition 
of First Nations education. 

AFN's Summary of Current Issues 

There is no single comprehensive review, description, or analysis of the 
current state of First Nations postsecondary or university education in 
Canada. An important general summary statement of current conditions 
and needs was made in Tradition and Education: Towards a Vision of Our 
Future, published by the Assembly of First Nations in 1988 (Charleston, 
1988). In the context of general problem issues in secondary education 
(e.g., dropouts, continuing education, special education) the Assembly 
notes the inappropriateness t^f current programs in several areas of techni- 
cal and vocational education, and some of the areas mentioned (e.g., 
forestry, agriculture, animal husbandry, Vol 1., pp. 90-91) have implica- 
tions for university and college programming. The issue of First Nations 
jurisdiction and involvement in postsecondary educational governance 
and administration is discussed (Vol. 1, pp. 92-93) in tlie cimtext of the 
note that SIFC is ''the only First Nations controlled postsecondar)^ institu- 
tion presently granting degrees" (in Canada). The AFN report uses SIFC 
as a model and raises many central issues in university-based education in 
the recounting of a summary history of the development of the college 
(Vol. 2, pp. 62-70). 

The general issues, from the firsi volume of AFN's report, are summa- 
rized as positions articulated by AFN, both because theirs is the most 
comprehensive statement of the issues in the literature, and because, instv 
faras tliere is a common First Nations perspective about univ^ersity educa- 
tk>n, AFN's summary is the most clearly indicative of it: 

• Most First Nations people with postsecondary education are working 
directly or indirectly with other First Nations peoples. 

• Tertiary education should be oriented toward competency in areas 
reflected in the current job market. 

• A continuing priority need is for university-trained First Nations 
teachers. 

• There is a need to develop postsecond ry curriculum that is in fact 
relevant to First Nations pec^ple in several areas, particularly in areas 
where tliere are culture-specific considerations (e.g., cx^mmunications 
methods; teaching U chniques). 

• The area of First Nations languages is of special concern: the nature of 
the relationship of First Natiims languages to First Nations 
communities has to be taken into consideration In developing 
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language-related programs; an extraordinary need exists tor the 
training and rertitication of teachers of First Nations languages. 

• More university -based teacher education programs are needed, but so 
are ''satellite'' and "extension" programs in First Nations communities. 

• Lack of good counseling and guidance at the secondary level have 
created a requirement for especially good ct)unseling resources at the 
tertiary level. 

• First Nations need an information sharing network for developing and 
dealing with postsecondary education issues, and otlier mechanisms 
whereby they can wi^rk coopera tively. 

• Financial support for First Nations students in tertiary education must 
he improved, with a high priority placed on such support; the AFN 
takes the position that postsecondary education is an aboriginal right, 
and that funding for individuals should be administered by individual 
First Nations (Charleston, 1988, pp. 92-99). 



Tiw American Comparison 

sitnatioti and the issues. The standard sources of literature do not 
reflect what is actually going on in Canada. A more comprehensive pic- 
ture (T First Nations postsecondary education in the United States is 
ri’flected in the customary literature st'urces, but it is possible that even 
witii its comprehensiveness it does not adequately dtxrument the present 
American experience, and Wright (1991a) comments on the unavailability 
t)f accurate demographic data. The general comparison with Canada is 
tlu't the change between the 1970s and 1980s was s(^mewhat more pro- 
nounced in C;*nada than in the US, where the Increase in the number of 
First Nations peoples enrolled in university-level studies doubled during 
the decade. Tlv total number of degrees awarded to First Nations pe^'ple 
between 197h and 1981 increased by 8% (Fries, 1987). Wright says that now 
6"^. of American Indians have college degrees, as compared with 23% of 
the rest of the population (and as cc^mpared with 2% of First Nations 
people in Canada), and notes a decrease in full-time attendance by First 
Natitms college and university students: 38% were attending part time in 
1976, and now the figure is 52%. Most (54%) of the students enrolled in 
1984 were in two-year colleges, not universities. In the total US popula- 
tii'in, 67% of tlie population over 25 years i>f age has completed high schoc'^l 
compared with 56% of American Indians and 46To or Alaskan Natives 
(Hillbrant, Romano, Stange, & Charleston, 1991). There are indications of 
greater access, botli proportionally and in absolute terms, than in Canada: 
for example, of the approximately 900,000 baccalaureate degrees awarded 
in the US in 1978-79, 3A% were awarded to First Nations peoples (Brown, 
1982; Deskins, 1984). 

Nich(»ls (1991) says that the lack iif reliable information is a tremendous 
hindrance to evaluatiem and the definiticin of new directions, and points 
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out thiit Iht* need for a national da tabase^— still unrealized— for First Na- 
tion> education has been discussed since at least 1928. 

TTie infrastructural support for the coliej^e and university system, as 
well as Individual state and federal aj^encies, appears to have a more 
^.I'mprehensive dato gathering apparatus than Canada, however. It has 
not been customary in Canada for mariy universities io keep records 
distinguishing First Nations people from others, so reports such as those 
created by Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada (e.g., 
AUCC, 1985) provide little informatii'in about First Nations access and 
retention. Tabular or proportional data are published in the Chronicle of 
//'\dicr FiUication (e.g.. Staff, 1988, "Racial and ethnic makeup/' 1986) and 
in reports of the Center for Education Statistics in Washington (CES, 
H85a, 1983b, I988a, 1988b). The legal context for minority education is 
different in the US and it appears that the information that is collected 
about minorit\- education is for the purpose of recruitrr.ent and monitor- 
ing o\erall success t>f affirmative action programs. The data are often 
summarized in omiparative terms on the bases of population proportions, 
s«i it i> possible to find sudi statements as that by the staff of 
( \1int>rity access," 1987), in which it is stated that Hispanicsare less W'ell 
n*presenU*d in higher educatii>n ti^an Indians. 

Surveying a 10-year periiKi (1975-1985) with data from ail accredited 
uni \ er''iln‘s and colleges m the US, in addition to figures for participation 
and (ompletion, Fries (1987) found data on American patterns of universi- 
t\ employment: 60‘*o of the American Indians employed full time by 
universities and colleges were suppt>rt staff, 19% were facult)^ and 6*X. 
worked in administrativ'e and managerial positions. 

I he literature reflects a salient difference between Canada and the US 
m that the perspective (if a significant portion of the American literature is 
«>ne of FirM Nations higher educati(>n in the larger context of inequity 

dialed vviil’i ethnic minority status generally. First Nations peoples are 
ii)nsider»'J along with other major population categories (Black or Afri- 
I ,m-.*\merKan, ..nit or Latino, Asian, Pacific Islander, "immigrant," 
and su(h arrumkHutive American ca teg(^ries as "while non-Hispanic"). 
Ihi'' perspetlive st ’ely obscures some of the issues, in tliat tliere are not 
only historic and legal differences between the grtiups, but qualitatively 
diht-rt'ot life experiences that one would expect to see reflected even in a 
generalizing literature about Indian higher education. 

IVspite the observation that the database is inadequate, and despite 
llie conlexlualizatiiin of discussion about First Nations higher education 
within the general topic of minority group education, there are more 
published and unpublished sources of information and discussion about 
first N.itions higher education in the US, and its scope is more compre- 
hmsivT than (^anada'y A major watershed of recent information and 
opinion is in the di»cumenls (hat archive the aUivilies and information 
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gathering of the Indian Nations at Risk Task Force (INARTF), a commis- 
sion that was established by the American Secretary’ of Education in 1990. 
The task force commissioned papers, invited written submissions, and 
held regional hearings for local input at several places in the US. 

The large (445 pages) report of the regional hearings reflects conrern 
for a broad range of issues that affect postsecondary university educati(.)n 
(INARTF, 1990c). 

Administrative issues of concern include: 

• levels of government funding; 

• coordination of effort ot federal, ^;tate, and tribal governments; 

• teacher training; 

• postsecondary student financial aid; 

• the role of triballv controlled colleges; 

• postsecondary' student recruitment; 

• the place of special services for students; and 

• the issue of research and data collection. 

Substantive issues include: 

• postsecondary readiness; 

• student persistence; 

• problems in standards and testing; 

• program content and interna (including the place of First Nations 
languages and culture); and 

•• the First Nations experience of racism on both the institutional and 
persimal level in educational sellings. 

The document includes a variety of statistics indicating the sci'pe of the 
i ssues involved. 

Another substantial report (231 pages) that the Task Force ha^ pub- 
1 - ?d comes from the |oint session it held w’ith the National Advisor/ 
Council ot Indian Education in San Diego in 1990 (INARTF, 1990F)- One of 
Ihe implications i>f this discussion for higher education comes from the 
evidence presented that the K-12 system has failed to prepare students for 
po^tsi'ctindaiy' education; the argument is emphatically supported in this 
document that First Nations postsecondary education cannot be discussed 
in isolation from either the still astoundingly deficient KT2 system or the 
MKial context of Indian life in America. 

A go(Kl source for rev iew in a kind of Kent /er 's- Digest perspective of Llie 
! ask Force's commissioned papers is tlie short work edited by Cahape and 
Mowley (1992), in which these papers are summarized. Wright's (1991) 
commissioned paper on poslset ondary education is sunimarized (Cahape 
& \ lowley, beginning on p. 93) in the context of other papers dealing with 
decreasing snending on Intlian education since 1975 (p. 17) and llv‘ stu- 
dent retenllun pmblem in K-12 (p, 42) Wright evaluates Montana Slate 
Universilv, Northern Arizi»na Universilv, und Clarkson University a** 
models f«»r ' nolewortliy programs aimed at providing comprehensive 
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support for Native students" and that "common characteristics of [note- 
worthy programs] originate in a strong, ongoing commitment, often led 
by one influential administrator" (p. 95). He says that the general prob- 
lems in First Nations postsecondary education are "inadequate academic 
preparation, insuaicient financial support, very few available role mociels, 
and an unsupportive institurional climate," and says that some charac- 
teristics of university programs that are successful in First Nations post- 
secondary education are "collaboration with Native communities, an 
emphasis on precoilege programs, enhanced financial services, and strong 
student support services" (p. 95). 

Tlie 1980s seems to have been a rime for increased discussicin and 
research about American Indians in university. Early in the decade the 
American Indian Studies Center at the University of California at Los 
Angeles devoted its annual conference on American Indian issues to the 
ide'^ Hficarion of issues in American Indian higher education (American 
Indian Studies Center, 1981). Guyette and Heth (1983) completed a survey 
of 107 academic programs for First Nations people in the US and com- 
pared the range of programs to the range of expressed needs. The catego- 
ries of needs were defined by surveying 119 First Nations communities 
and interviewing 30 senior students. They d<.>cumented the institutions' 
problems as being financial, and the students' problems as being lack of 
preparation for university study and problems witli "cultural pressures," 
which tliey said had its most negative effect at PhD-granting institutions. 
They noted that the fields to which the programs were oriented (educa- 
tion, art, history, and counseling) did not cover the range i^f needs ex- 
pressed by the communities (business, counseling, medicine, and law). 

Cloutier (1984) included First Nations people in her comparison of 
pr*^^ems of access along minority' ethnic and gender lines at the University* 
of California, Los Angeles (UCLA) and Laval University in Quebec, in 
order to find factors that restricted access along gender and ethnic lines. 
Other fairly recent American work that deals with Indian postsecondaiy 
education in general terms include Carters and Wilson's (1989, 1991) 
demographic comparisons and assessments of trends of enrollment of 
Hispanics, American Indians, and Blacks in college and university' priv 
grams; and a longitudinal study of almost 4'X) Indian students to identify 
factors that led to retention, (a) family background; (h) postsecondary 
intentions both before and during attendance; (c) "fc imal and informal" 
academic integration; and for beginning students, (d) academic and per- 
sonal sk‘'lsand abilities, and (e) prior scho( ling (Pavel, 1991). 

AniUher comparison between institutions provides a valuable collec- 
tion of imperatives; for a three-year period, Richardson and de Ins Santos 
(1988) compared 10 predominantly white tertiary education institutu^ns 
that have had gotid records and comparatively more success than others 
in attracting and retaining American Indian, Black, and Hispanic students. 
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From tilis comparison they were able to derive a statement of 10 principles 
for institutions as follows: 

1. announce institutional priorities (elimination of racial disparity in 
access); 

2. back those priorities with funding over 10 or more years; 

3. employ minority group leaders; 

4. track institutional progress; 

3. provide comprehensive support services; 

b. emphasize quality; 

7. reach out to schools and community institutions to raise aspirations 
and to improve academic preparation; 

<S. bridge the existing gaps in preparation with programmatic ap- 
proaches to tutorial, laboraU)ries, study groups, etc.; 

9. reward gcx^d teaching and diversify the faculty, especially in the cul- 
tivation, through mentoring of junior minority staff and graduate 
students, of minoritv' professors; 

10. eliminate racism: construct a non threatening social environment. 

The discussion of American-specific issues in minority education is 
often consistent with the Canadian literature, for example, Wells and 
White's (1990) argument for the need for communit)' involvement, which 
is included in a wider range of papers collected at a major conference on 
minority university education. Additional American-specific issues dis- 
cussed in the literature are (a) an American social system with a reduced 
commitment to equality in education-described as a "growing national 
indifference" in a discussion by Tijerina and Biemer (1988) in their article 
"The Dance <T Indian Higher Education: One Step Forward, Two Steps 
Back"; and (b) reduced financial commitment to American Indian univer- 
sity education by the American federal government, discussed in Wiley 
(^*V9). This reduced financial commitment to First Nations education was 
a subject discussed by in a US Congressional hearing on tlie role of pre- 
d(»minantly Black colleges in 1990 (Congress of tlie United States, 1990). 

Tribal colleges. Earnhardt's (1992) discussion of three varieties of institu- 
tional arrangements in First Nations tertiary education is similar to the 
More and Wallis (1979) categorization of Canadian TET programs: inde- 
pendent institutions under First Nations control, affiliation arrangements 
between First Nalit^ns institutions and dominant society institutions (such 
as SIFC s affiliation witli the University of Regina), and programs inte- 
grated within vlominant siKiety institutions. The concept of tribally con- 
trolled colleges is not new, as Wright's work, cited above, shows that such 
institutions were esidblishecl at least as early as the 1830s. The movement 
to establish new- tribal colleges in the US began in the 1950s and acceler- 
ated ill the 197(K, most of the 24 now in (he United States are struggling 
w ith underfunding, but providing programs in tertiaiy education that the 
communities see as vital (Ht»user. ]9Mlb; Wright, 19Hf>). An ass<Klation of 
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such colleges includes several of the Canadian First Nations cultural col- 
leges. A new journal. Tribal College: Joiirml of American Indian Higher Educa- 
tion, focuses on tribal colleges and deals with such issues as the role of the 
colleges in self-determination (Bad Wound, 1^91; Barden, 1991), the nature 
of First Nations adults' learning styles (Conti & Fellenz, 1991), tlie incorpti- 
ration of traditional values in administration (Houser, 1991), and practical 
issues such as budgeting (Shanley, 199U) and federal funding issues (Shan- 
ley, 1991). Stein (1986) describes tri bally controlled colleges in terms of 
their history and development, their multiple roles and objectives, pro- 
j,ram interna, and their contribution to the enhancement of First Nations 
cultures and languages. Expectations of the tribal and cultural colleges are 
high and resources are limited (Duran, 1991; Houser, 1991a, 1991b; Isaac, 
1980; Wright, 1987, 1989). 

Regional studies and speeifie fields. There is quite a range of somewhat 
more specific and local treatment I'lf general issues in American Indian 
postsecondary education. Beaulieu (1991) holds Minnesota as an example 
of successful integratitm of state government into First Nations postsecon- 
dary education, through preparation and scholarship programs. Newell 
and Tyon (1989) discuss job placement of First Nations tertiary education 
students. 

Some reports deal with the place of minorities, including American 
Indians, in specific fields. The relative standing of minorities and women 
applying for and completing postsecondary education in the health pro- 
fessions w^as the subject of a report by Healtli Resources Administration 
(1984). Cummings (1984) describes the efforts of the College of Engineer- 
ing at the University of New Mexico to identify promising minority stu- 
dents, including American Indians, in basic algebra courses, and the 
encouragement provided to such students through orientation, t uttering, 
counseling, and support programs, with the object of achieving ethnic 
parity in the field of engineering. 

The Colorado association of executive officers in higher education had 
Ford Foundation sponsorship to surv'ey eight states (New York, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Illimis, Massachusetts, Tennessee, and Montana) 
evaluate tlie current structures of minority participation in higher educa- 
tion and programs established to improve the current position of inequity. 
The rep{>rl documents a critical research need for continuing assessment 
of the situation, observes that Indians, Blacks, and Hispanics have not 
been served well in higher education, discusses some of the reasons why 
tliis is St), and summarizes the kinds of concerted and coordinated efforts 
for change that must be made by all dgencies involved (Colorado Higher 
Education Executive Officers' Association, 1991). 

The State University System of Nevada (1988) reports the results of a 
task force on minority tertiary education, documenting a declining pro- 
portion j>f such enrollments sinee 1985, and recommending (a) articulating 
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a written policy promoting recruitment, admission, and retention of Black, 
Asian, Hispanic, and American Indian students; (b) increased personal, 
academic, and financial support progranis; and (c) continued task forc'e 
involvement. 

Indians were included as a min(.>rity category in California's study of 
10-year trends, 1^74-1^84 (California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion, 1985, 1986, 1987). An unpublished comprehensive paper by Martinez 
(1985) analyzes minority university enrollment in terms of demographics 
and st)dal c^.mlexts in California, to point out the unfavorable position of 
Hispanics and American Indians with respect to other minorities. A com- 
pendit^us report and guide was created at California State University, 
Long Beach, giving 1980 minority census data as background, and focus- 
ing on minority student pi^stsectindary enrollment patterns and problems, 
the objective being to inform affirmative actitm recruitment (California 
State Uni\'ersitV/ 1983; fi^r an example of a negative percepti(>n of affirm- 
ative action in California, see Bunzel, 1988). A survey of community col- 
lege students in California showed fluctuating rates of transfer to 
four-year colleges for other minority group students, hut general increase, 
while American Indian transfers from community colleges remained con- 
stant over the five-vear study period (Califorriia Community Colleges, 
1989). 

An earlier report of hearings held by New Mexico State Btwrd of 
Educational Finance (1984) documented recommendations from universi- 
ty and tribal leaders to improve Indian postsec(indary education by af- 
firmative action, the funding of recruitment and retention programs, 
improving teaching ahi)ut Indian issues, and providing off-campus pro- 
grams. 

Comprehensive data about American Indian enrollment is contained 
in the State c>f New Yc^rk's reports on minority enrollment and graduation 
during the 1980s (New York State Education Department, 1984, 1988, 
1989). The stale alMi issued a report on minorit}' employment within the 
system, which shows the relative place of American Indians on staff 
( 1989 ). Attention has also been given to the substantive issues surrc^und- 
ing the broad picture of problems in access and retention painted by the 
demographic data, as in Zwana's {1988} From Problems fo Solution^, pub- 
lished by the African American institute of the State University, Albany. 
New York also publishes a description of a program that assists American 
Indian and otlier minority students in private colleges and universities in 
the slate (tJew York State Education Department, 1991). 

Three publications by the Arizona Board of Regents illustrate that 
state's efforts. In the first, a "research guide" details the kind of data to be 
ci*llected in slate self-study of retention and persistence of minorities, 
including Fir Nations students (Cotem, 1988). One of the reports of the 
Regents' task force that kx>ked at minority student retention is a bibliog- 
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raphy of practical sources, edited by Cowart et al. (1^88), and it includes 
another article by Fries that compares patterns of Native American access 
and retention during tv\'o periods in the 1970s and 1980s. Another one of 
the Regents' Task Force documents is unusual in that it focuses on student 
performance data (Cotera et al., 1988), and yet another documents the 
universities' efforts to attract and retain American Indian and other mi- 
nority students (Wood, 1988). 

Other states that have published reports describing American Indian 
enrcillment are Connecticut (Connecticut State Board of Higher Education, 
1983), Maryland (Schwalb &Sedlacek, 1988), and Massachusetts {Dulac& 
Vasily, 1987, Massachusetts Board of Regents, 1987). Coloradt>'s 1987 re- 
port, in addition to discussing the demographics of Indian higher educa- 
tion in the state, raised the ct^ncernsof institutional response to the issue of 
minority retenticm, the academic climate for mini>rity students, and tlie 
ambiguous area of \alues that are described in connection with student 
culture (Mingle. 1987). Mingle and Rodriguez (1990) edited a report that 
includes recommendations for improvement in Ct^Uirado. The lexas 
Higher Education Coordinating Board (1990) publishes reports on annual 
conferences it sponsors to discuss attracting and retaining Black, Hispanic, 
and American Indian students. 

Another feature of the American literature is the inclusion of intornia- 
tion packages. For example, New Mexico State Universit)^ publishes a 
booklet telling of a variety of sources of financial aid for American Indian 
post secondary' students (e.g., Willie et al., 1985, Tsosie & Cherino, 1984); 
similar information for New York is included in Johnson (1985) and a 
national guide was compiled by Young and Hicks (1989). The Heart of tlie 
Earth Survival School in Minneapolis has published reM>iirces, including 
placement tests, to aid in career and education choices (HESS, 1985; 
American Indian Career Exploration, 1985), and (he Indian Health Serv ice 
has an explanation of postsecondary scholarship programs available (!HS, 
1985). 

In the following stations of this rev iew, Canadian a id American litera- 
ture are treated as a continental literature. The first reason is that many of 
the issues are the same. The second is that the traditions in the literature 
are in fact continental. A good illustration of tliis is in the distribution and 
content of the two majiir journals in First Nations education, American 
loiirtuil of biiinm Education and Canaiimfi launml of Native rjiiication. Tlie 
C'anadian journcJ published 48'’:, of all articles about Canadian First Na- 
tions “ducatii'p in academic journals during the 198(is, and I7‘‘u of all the 
artioes published m North America during that time about American 
Indian educati<'n—a figure for Uie American literature that is roughly 
t*\|uivalt‘nl t<» the American journal Canadians suOscribe to and contribute 
to the American journal, anil Americans to the C anadian journal. Tliey 
ha\ e roiighiv eijual tlisirihulions and b(»lh, for example, are p'omtMeu hv 
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the American Indian Education AsscKiation. The contexts for discussion 
are, of course, somewhat different but the similarities appear to have been 
more compelling in the formati(>n of the literature. 

In both countries the major impact on access to higher educational 
oppc'irtunity is fn^m the nature of the schtiois that offer K-12 instruction, 
and in both countries the general perception is that the schcx)Is have failed. 

School Failure and First Nations Higher Education 

The sch(Kils have been seen to create inequity, not diminish it, so a major 
current in the literature is a discussion of the nature of elementary and 
secondary schooling in both historical and current perspectives. Second, 
that description is contextualized in the general social climate in which 
K-12 schooling takes place. 

The literature describes this in macrosystemic terms and so generalizes 
about large-scale social dynamics. Two major problems result from this 
generalization. First, even in the reporting of local circumstances, the 
literature sometimes loses the perspective of diversity among and within 
First Nati(ms groups. Second, the large-scale descriptic^^n of problems is, of 
course, in terms of social dynamics and population parameters, and it is 
p ^ssible to forget that we are describing and reporting the lived experi- 
ence of individual human beings. 

There was not much in the way of literature about First Nations K-12 
schooling until tlie 1960s but it began to grow in the 1970s and now 
constitutes a huge, even monumental, body of discussion, research report- 
ing, essay, and imperative. Fi’jr purposes of this review, a selection crite- 
rion for that literature is how closely a theme about K-12 schooling is 
related to tertiary educational outcomes. A few general observations in- 
itially contextualize those themes in the general area, and then exan^ples 
ot literature that deals with the themes are presented. 

1. The first observation is tliat there is a complex, deep-seated, and 
widespread problem in K-12 education in First Natiims communi- 
ties, and that though the structures in\'olved in First Nations school- 
ing have changed dramatically in the past 20 years, it is a problem t)f 
very long standing. 

2 The second obst'rvation is that thi' complex problem Is one of a num- 
ber ;.)f problems that face First Nations peoples: many First Nations 
communities, including the large urban communities in Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, and Toronto, are communities un- 
der unct>mmon stress Hu* historx' of schooling in First Nations com- 
munities demonstrates that etiucali<m has historically c<mtribuled to 
the creation of the stresses and problems. 

]ho lliird ohser\ali(»n is that the historical origins of the problem 
must he understood in <»riier to change. In summary terms, gowrn- 
ment policit’^ between 1870 and llie recent past lan be characterized 
a'' Ux umhI p.ot on developmi'nt hut, first, on containment of First Na- 
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tions peoples and communities); second, on control of those commu- 
nities; and ( nly recently on accommodation those communities in 
a broader Canadian society. Tne history of First Nations schools re- 
flects these priorities, dramatically st> in the histt)ry of residential 
scho(''ling. This perspective seems to be deeply ingrained in the lit- 
erature and may be one of the reasons for the formulaic historical in- 
troduction to so many articles and books. 

4. The fourth observation is that the literature reflects a long history of 
First Nations' assertion of the and the resfiofisihiltfi/ to control 
their own schooling, and of negotiation for such local control; and 
further, that beginning in the early 1970s l(K'al control became one of 
the single most important issues in First Nations education. The is- 
sue of local control is now related t<j tlie broader issue of self-govern- 
ment as an inherent right. 

5. A fifth observation is one of bias. The historic exclusion of First Na- 
tions pei>ples from the formation of formal education has resulted in 
a foundation and superstructure that have been biased against First 
Nations precepts and custom in curriculum, testing, protocols, and 
administration; the retention of the acrulturation model in academic 
address to those issues has resulted in alienation of First Nations in- 
terests in the articulation of research questions. And finally, the bias 
is seen in face-to-face interactit^n in that we live in a society where 
First Nations people often experience racial bias on university cam- 
puses as elsewhere in stxiety on an individual level. 

Several of the Indian Nations at Risk Task Force sources reflect a vv ide 
range of salient aspects of the general state of affairs, including discussion 
of wider community factors (IN ARTF, 1990a, 1990b, 1990c, 199()d, 1990e, 
1^900 For example, in the )(4nt sessions with the National Indian Educa- 
tion Association, high unemployment in First Nations communities was 
cited as an inhibiting factor in sdiool completion, directly related to access 
to tertiary education, and the Natic.nal Advisory Council on Indian Educa- 
tion told the Task Force that substance abuse and suicide prevention were 
important area» in K-12 education. Tlie range of problems in K-12 that 
influence univer^^ity access and that are reflected in the Task Force's hear- 
ings is much wider: 

• declining numbers of First Nations students in teacher education; 

• lest bias at all levels, including for university admissions, a premise 
that is fairly widely discasst'd in the literature; 

• inadequate preparation in secondary schools, to the point of lack 
basic academic skills; 

• inadequate career guidance and counseling in secondary schools; 

• exclusion of parents from involvement in educational deosion making; 

• tlie need for higher employee standards in feilerally operated schools; 
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• the need for First Nations advocacy for First Nations students in public 
schools, particularly for special needs students such as gifted and 
handicapped; 

• teachers: low expectations of First Nations students and self-fulfilling 
prophecies in performance; lack of teacher accountability; 

• stresses in student transitit>n from First Nations schcx^ls to public 
schools; 

• lack of specificity in preparation for vcK’ational versus academic 
postsecondary experience; 

• a curriculum that alienates First Nations students tlirough its exclusion 
of First Nations concerns or inadequate treatment of those concerns; 

• curriculum that is not sensitive to the cultures of First Nations; and 

• lack of attention to First Nations-specific learning styles. 

The literature generally reflects these and other areas as problematic. 
The phenomenon of dropping out is central to this discussion, especially 
the high dropout rate that begins at the late middle schtK)l level and 
accelerates to late high schcx)l. Steinberg et al/s (1982) discussion includes 
a large literature review of this phenomenon, and makes the summary 
judgment that the factors can be summarized as the current schix)ls' 
production of a negative self-concept in First Nations children. Coladarci 
(1983), in a study in Montana, says that the dropout rate is a function of 
irrelevant curriculum and perceived teacher indifference to First Nations 
students. Rehyner (1991) gcx?s beyond a specification of the causes of 
dropping out to recommend the kinds of changes that are needed to retain 
students in secondary schools: he says that large schools have to be re- 
structured so that teachers can C(^me to know students; there should be 
active recruitment of tea».hers who demonstrate that they are caring 
enough to spend time with students, and to learn from them; the curricu- 
lum has to speak to the Native experience; testing should be diagnostic, 
not focused on streaming students; and parents must be given their right- 
ful place in ensuring that the kind of education that is provided will 
strengthen the family, not weaken it. 

The reductionist explanation for the dropout phenomenon is that of 
culture conflict. Wilson (1991) describes a Manitoba school in a larger 
white centre where secondary students transfer after successfully com- 
pleting middle and elementary sch(x')! in a band-controlled school on a 
reserve. The modal pattern is to drop out, and Wils<.)n says that it is 
because of unresolved culture conflict. Tliis is also the explanation that 
Giles (1983) provides in her study of Indian high school dropouts in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. In a study that inventoried values and attitudes of 
students and dropouts, she says chat it is the more "accultu rated" students 
who experience most success in .sclmols. 

The theme c^f culture conflict is pervasive in the literature tliat deals 
with K-12 sdiooling, hardly less so in the literature on postsecondary 
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schooling. One problem witii the concept is that it is bas^d so fundamen- 
tally on a doctrine of cultural determinism, a concept that no longer has 
much currency in anthropology, the discipline that gave the concept to 
educationists. The conceptual problem with the idea is not just that tlie 
premise of determinism has never been demonstrable, but that the con- 
struct adds no explanatory power to a description of a situation. Another 
problem is that the remedy for culture conflict is ev^ o more problematic 
than its definition; and yet another problem is tha* because it puts the 
explanation in tlie abstract realm of "'culture,"' it exculpates those who 
maintain biases and supposes that the "conflict"" is inevitable. 

Many local examples ('»f community stresses impinge on successful 
K-12 completion. Some of them are described for the Northwest Interior 
tribes oi the US in reports of hearings before the US House of Repre- 
sentatives Select Committee on Children, Youth, and ^imilies (Congress 
of the United States, 1986); for Northern Canada 1/ Griffiths (1987), who 
dihcusses h' >rthem youth, poorly served by a welfare system and a juve- 
nile court system imported from the st>uth, and youth who have had to 
leave home fi>r secondary education and who then face alienation and 
crisis; and for the Northwest Territories by Hall (1 986), who describes 90% 
of th(' youth of the Territories as dropouts frcim '-econdaiy' schcx^l. Smitli 
(1983) exemplifies negative aspects of the situation of urban First Nations 
children in his description of their experiences in Detroit. 

Bias in testing in K-12 is cited as a contributing factor in failure by Dana 
(1984), who challenges the use of the VVechsler Intelligence Scale with First 
Nations children; by Chavers and Locke (1989), who relate inappropriate 
applications in testing directly ti^ postsecondar}' access; and in the joint 
discussions on academic performance between INARTF and members iT 
the National Indian Education Association in 1991 (INARTF, 1990a). 
Chrisjohn (1988) and McShaneand Plas (1988) have added an informative 
dialogue to the literature in their disagreement about the place (T assess- 
ment of cognitive operations through test instruments. 

The summary judgment in che literature for the long term is that there 
is a need for radical change in schcmlingand for more constructive mcxiels 
of sdiooling. For the short term, the answer is remediation and interven- 
tion at tlie K-12 level and for a>mpensatory programs and opportunities 
for the manv whom the schools have failed. 

In the large literature about local control of schixils since the 1970s are 
reports that demonstrate the potential of local cont ol and the relatively 
successful establishment of schools vvitli First Nations priorities, such as 
Gardner's (198f») desc ription of tlie Seabird Island Sdniol. Anotiier current 
in the literature, however, maintains that the movement toward li>cal 
control has not in fact recreated schools: the same problems and new ones 
exist (e g , Hall, 1992; Kirknc'ss, 1983). 
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Factors that Make Sucass or Failure at University 
Aside from the complex factor of K-12 sch(xiling, where the discussion is 
dbout the lack of preparation and skills for university work, inappropriate 
nr no counseling, teacher characteristics and effects fe.g., Coburn & Nel- 
son, 1989), and inappr(^priate testing and curriculum, the factor that is 
mentioned most often is financial aid (Cibik & Chambers, 1991; Falk & 
Aitken, 1984; INARTF, 1990d; Wiiey, 1989; Wilson, 1983). Problems are in 
source, amount, and continuity. 

Several studies, varying in scope and compass, have attempted to find 
other factors tliat influence the academic success or failure of First Nations 
students in university education. The metric for success may be on the 
basis of grade-pt)int average, other measures of academic performance, or 
simply persistence. 1 he obverse is academic failure or student attrition. It 
is difficult to find documentation of specific program or institutional attri- 
tion, but the global rate, as remarked above, is high. McIntosh (1987), for 
example, says that only 10‘Kiof American Indian first-year college students 
finally graduate and, as previc^usly noted, for Canada the figure is be- 
tween and 2H%. 

One of the most important generalizations to be made from the litera- 
ture is that some apparent contradictions between studies should keep us 
from too readily overgeneralizing among localities, among the several 
First Nations, and among the kinds of institutions in whidi the students 
have enrolled. For example, in one study at UBC, mature, married stu- 
dents had a significantly better degree completion rate (Whittaker, 1986), 
while in another it was the younger students, as opposed to the mature 
students, whose indices were higher (Benjamin & Chambers, 1989). 

Another good example is in the operational research distinction be- 
tween groups, based on "more" or "less" identification with First Nations 
traditions. The short research question is whether there is a difference in 
measures of success between "traditional" and "acculturated" people. 
Sandoval (1978) seemed to imply that the Jicarillo Apache college students 
that were tested in a study of success factors, coming as they did from a 
mi>re "traditional" community, may have had a relatively greater cultural 
divide to cross in order to be successful in tertiary education, (The import 
of his article, however, was to state that the difficulties he (observed in 
student performance outcomes reflected a failure of the high schtxil to 
prepare the students in terms of skills and by counseling.) Insofar as 
Sandoval's implication about relative adherence to "tradition" is implied, 
other studies point in the opposite direction. Blue and Blue (1983) found 
that traditional First Nations students reacted stress differently frt>m 
others, but there is no implication tiiat performance varies between 
groups distinguished on the basis of "tradition." 

Otiier studies have indicated that adherence U> First Nations tradition 
may play an important role in university success. Rindone (1988a, 1988b) 
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connected traditional Navajo values to family strength and family support 
in her assessment of factors that motivated 2(X1 randomly selected Navajo 
college graduates' success: tradition contributed to success. Huffman et al. 
(1986) found "cultural identity and retention of native cultural traditions" 
to be the most important factor for a smaller sample (38) of dioux college 
students. Family support has emerged as a tremendously important con- 
tributor to university success for First Nations students in a number of 
studies, such as Falk's and Aitken's (1984) survey of 125 Southwestern 
First Nations college students; Wilson's (1983) t>pen-ended op in Ion na ire 
study, completed by 214 Wisconsin First Nations graduates and students; 
and Pavel's (1991) secondary analysis of the large US School and 
3 c\/l d data corpus. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that "tradition" translates to "family 
support." Lin's (1990) study of 87 First Nations college students in Mon- 
tana found that students from more traditional families had higher grades 
and applied themselves more directly to academic tasks than those from 
"mcKiem" families. One reason for the need for such family support may 
he indicated in an earlier study of Lin's (1988): Lin found that for many 
First Nations students, campuses are unfriendly, even hostile, places, and 
the sense of self and identity pri>vided by strong adherence to tradition is 
probably the students' mainstay. Comparing attitudes and achievement 
between groups of Anglos and Montana First Nations students at a pre- 
dominantly white university, Lin found that a common feeling am<mg the 
First Natit^ns students was alienation, and that the response of alienation 
to institutii^nal life had the mt>st important of all other factors' effects on 
grades. 

Unfortunately, such alienation emerges as a common theme in the 
research literature. Aitken and Falk (1983) cited alienation as a reason for 
dropping out in their study of h32 Chippewa students in higher education. 
Dennett and Okinaka (1989), in a follow-up study of minority students at 
Indiana University, found a high dropout rate among First Nations stu- 
dents, and articulated a major concern: the "negative quality of campus 
life for ethnic minorities and stmng feelings c^f s<icial alienation and dissat- 
isfaction." Sluhr (1987) explained that a factor in his study of First Nations' 
student attrition seemed to be "cultural" factors that were at issue between 
white instructors and First Nations students, and he cited institutional 
policy, poor instruction, pt>or curriculum, and instructors' lack of know- 
h*cige about the students as factors contributing ti> attrition. 

Racism is obviously a factor that contributes to the alienation of First 
Nati(>ns students. It is cited as a negative factor in postsecondary educa- 
tion in Washington et al. (1985) in disc ussUm of the high attrition rate, and 
by Williamson and Fenske (1990), Its effect is not limited to undergraduate 
students; its incidenie is suggested as an important factor in graduate 
student completion rates; Richardson anci Fisk (1990) pose" the elin'iinalion 
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L)f campus racism as an objective for universities who want to attract First 
Nations students; and it is identified in the INARTF (1990c) massive 
summary of regional hearings as one of 17 major areas of concern in First 
Nations education. Anti-Indian racism and negative stereotyping were the 
subjects of a comparative study among groups of undergraduates in 
Texas, North Dakota, and Wisconsin, with the two latter venues having 
higher indices of negative stereotyping tlian Texas (Rouse & Hanson, 
1991). The same researchers had earlier documented the dimensions of 
negative stereotyping in a sample of 226 Texas undergraduates (Hanson & 
Rouse, 19S7). In a small sample (22 First Natitms students) in the US 
Midwest, more than half reported verbal racism from other students and 
staff (Huffman, 1991). The elimination of racism in educational venues is 
the subject of a collection of 19 articles edited by Katz and Taylor (1988). 

A few reports and essays focus on single factors as contributors to 
univ'ersity success, such as positive role models in academic life for First 
Nations female students (Edwards et al., 1984); the need for a more coher- 
ent institutional commitment to First Nations education (Tierney, 1991); 
differences among First Nations in indices of career maturity (West, 1988; 
but the differences w'ere found only at the second year of study); differ- 
ences among First Nations students in socioemotional adjustment (Whit- 
taker, 1986); participation in minority student organizations (Rooney, 
1984); and areas of attribution of success (Powers & Rossman, 1983). 

A small segment of the literature addresses learning and communica- 
tive st)'les as, problematic in First Nations postsecondary education; 
Fiordo (1984) described paraiinguistic differences between Natives ^nd 

non-Natives in universitv-level classes in Alberta and made recommenda- 

✓ 

tions for aca>mmodation to First Nations '"styles"; and Koenig (1981) 
compared "cognitive st\ les" in matched grt)ups to assess differences that 
First Nations people apparently brought to the postsecondary education 
experience, and that might have been altered by that experience. Wiesen- 
berg's (1992) discussion of postsecondary First Nations students" learning 
stv'les remains unusual, because so little is researched and published spe- 
cifically about First Naticms adults. One of the difficulties of First Nations 
universit}^ students that has received little research attention but which 
appears to he troublesome to many students is the difficulty of seeirg their 
own cultures and languages inappropriately objectified and trivialized in 
university courses. Te Hennepe's (1992) work n this area is unique. 

Few studies of success factors are designed as explicit comparisons 
witlT non-First Nations groups. A study that is comparative between eth- 
nic gn«nps and between venues, but that is only implicitly about perform- 
ance, \rcis completed by McDonald, jackson, and McDonald (1992), who 
measured perceptions of state and trait anxiety among groups of students 
at a tribal college. Dull Knife Memorial College (Nc^rthem Cheyenne) at 
l.ame Deer, Montana, and students enrolled al the University of South 
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Dakota. They found hij^her levels among the reservation -based students, 
and gender differences, and found as well that First Naticms students had 
less self-confidence about their academic ability. 

In another comparisv>n, when Indians and "Anglo" postsect>ndary stu- 
dents who were enrolled in remediation courses were compared on the 
basis of the fach^rs t(^ which they attributed success in postsecondary 
work, in a study reported by Pc)wersand Rossman (1983), Indian students 
v\ ere more likely than "Anglo" students to attribute their success (or lack 
of it) io effort, rather than to ability, context, or luck. College entrance test 
mathematics scores for Pueblc> Indians and "Anglos" were compared to 
discuss "possible" differences in performance (Scott, 1983). Tyler and 
Swan (1990) compared First Nations and Caucasian college students on 
the axis of perception of extraordi.iary mental experiences and found 
differences in definition of mental health between the two groups. 

A summary list from the literature about contributing factors to univer- 
sih' success and failure follow s. When sources are not noted in the text 
abow, they are noted in connection with the item on the list, 
i. K-12 sc'hiH>ling; 



3 
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financial aid; 
family support; 
family background; 

having a personal goal; related lo career maturity (West 19HH); 

determinatiim; 

intelligence (Wilson, 1983); 

no percephon of discrimination before high sdiool (Wilson, 1983); 
(related to 1, but noted as a continuation tlirough university) devel- 
opmental academic preparation (Falk & Ailken, 1984); 
o\ert institutional commitment (Falk & Aitken, 1984); 
role models (Edwards et al., 1984, Guyette & Heth, 1983; explicitly 
"American Indian faculty" in McIntosh, 1987); 

maintenance of cultural identity (Huffman et at, 1986; Murguia et 
at, 1991 ; and cithers as noted); 

(related to 1) lack of high schix4 counseling and university' recruit- 
ment information; 

alienation (Browne & Fwans, 1987; cited as the predc^minanl factc>r by 

Lin, 1988, and others); 

racism; 

closeness tc^ tradition; 
anxiety and stress levels; 
self- perception; 

venue cT program (campus or c(’>mmunity); 
gender; 

community' stresses (e.g , McDonald etat, 1991); 
institutional climate (e.g., Bennett k Okinaka; Sluhr, 1987); 
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23. bases for admissions (e g., no one conditionally admitted had per- 
sisted in the study by Benjamin and Chambers, 1989, which is not 
the experience in many special programs); 

24. culture conflict (Sanders, 1987); 

25. threat of loss cultural identity (Washington et al., 1985); 

2h inadequate preenrollment counseling (Stuhr, 1987); 

27. poor instruction (Stuhr, 1987; Te Henneppe, 1990); 

28. friends (Aitken & Falk, 1983); 

29. institutitmal commitment to student support (Aitken & Falk, 1983). 

Generalizations made fnim this list of factors might point us to an 

arbitrary classification of factt^rs; note that some factors are mentitmed 
under multiple headings: 

1. Intritisic ifcrsonal characteristics: family support and background; hav- 
ing a personal goal; career maturity, determination; intelligence; 
n^aintenance of cultural identitv; clostmess to tradition; anxiety and 
stress levels; self-perceptum; gender. 

2. itistitntiofuil ftutors (i.e., intluence or mediated in the tertiary institu- 
tion Itself) financial aid; developmental academic preparation; (.n^ert 
institutional commitment; role models and First Natiims faculty; lack 
of high school counseling and university' recruitment information; 
alienation; institutional climate; bases for admission; pc»or instruc- 
tion; institutional commitment to student support; racism. 

3 r noinvimetital factors that ori^^ifuite outside the iustitutiofr financial aid: 
a>mmunity' stresses; tlie nature K-I2 schiniling; lack of high schtx4 
ct^unseling and university recruitment information; friends; racism. 

4 C'liitural factors: closeness to traditic^n; culture conflict; threat to loss 
of cultural identity- 

Thi* summary judgment is tliat there is a limited range of pi'ssible 
instituti(inal inter\-entions, but tliat institutional interventitms in the ap- 
propriate areas are crucial to academic success and retention. 

foiiis on special fields The range of specific fields discussed in the 
literature is wide, hut it is not representative of either the efforts that have 
been made in individual fields to promote entry, or of the range of aspira- 
tions of First Nations students. 

If only broad general categi mesa re considered, the range and distribu- 
tion in fields that First Nations people in fact enter appear to be compara- 
ble to the range and distribution entered by others, according to 1986 
census data in Canada (though that summary' includes all postseamdary 
education, not just university); the modal field is in technical fields and 
trades, followed by commercial training and business education, and the 
university -based fields of education and social science follow (Armstrong 
et al., I99()). In iIr* US, the modal field changed fmm education in the I970s 
tti hu^'ini'ss administration in the I98()s (Fries. 1987). 
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The literature about university education in specific fields isartifactual 
and not representative. Isaac (1986), for example, discusses the recruit- 
ment and training of minority people for research careers in psychology at 
the graduate level and poses a mtxdel program. This does not represent 
any widespread movement in recruitment, but the US National Institute 
of Mental Health defines the area as important and promotes First Nations 
access (NIMH, 1989). Professional bodies. First Nations organizations, and 
tt> a lesser extent academic institutions have made considerable efforts to 
encourage and promote the entry of First Nations people into engineering, 
mathematics, and other sciences (e g., Matthews, 1990; Miranda & Ruiz, 
1986; American Indian Science and Engineering St>ciety, 1990a, 1990b; 
Farrell, 1989) 

rhough tliere are special recruitment, admissions, and support priv 
grams in medicine in the US and at some of the medical schools in Canada, 
it is difficult to find academic literature abtiut i^uch programs. Sweney 
( describes a program that begins prepara tic^n of First Nations secon- 
dary students fi>r medical schtx>l and for other health professions. The 
prt>gram includes a summer program in math and science at the Universi- 
ty of Ni>rth Dakota. An interesting adjunct to discussions of recruitment in 
medicine is a collection edited by Deiswenger and Jeanotte (1985), which 
they call a 'Nur\ ival manual" for First Nalic^ns women in medicine. 

Teacher educatit>n, along with law, was the first field in which there 
was significant participation by First Nations people. Noley (1991) says 
that the number of First Nations teachers in the US is declining relative to 
the gr<>wing population (Noley 1991); whether or not this is the relative 
case in Canada, the need for First Nations teachers is grcnving. 

in addition to the programs already discussed, such as the TEPs, it 
•should be noted that in both Alaska and the Northwest Territories there is 
a relatively new movement toward comm unity -based teacher education 
programs for First Natiims people. Ku^'dtiniiee Bhio Coffinumit]/ Teacher 
T.iiiiciition Pro^^ram is a coursework guide f('>r just such a community teach- 
er education priigram at Rae-Edzo, NWT, and presides an idea of pro- 
gram interna and intent in that program (Dogrib Divisional Board of 
Rducatiem, 1991); Alaska's community-based teacher education program 
is summarily discusst»d in the INARTF d<K'uments. 

Ihe INARTF discussions brought up problems in teacher education, 
some of the problems in attracting teachers appear to be the employment 
conditions (low pay, poor facilities, increasing expectatiims and responsi- 
bilities) and the fact that other fields attract more students. Campus condi- 
tions that affect teacher education, discussed in the INARTF sessions, 
include bia.sed admission criteria, lack of student financial aid, and on- 
campus racism, 

Posl^aduatc education. In the US in 1984 First Nations people comprised 
only cT total graduate schuil enrollment (Kidwell, 1989), so it ap- 
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pe^rs that access and persistence are problems at that level as well. In the 
early IWOs attention began to focus on admission and survival in gradu- 
ate education, and one c)f the most vocal promoters in the US for minority 
graduate education has been Howard Adams, a Canadian Metis at the 
University of California, Davis (e.g., his 1985 summary' of the issues and 
advice to potential graduate students). Canadian figures will not be as 
high as this low American figure. Until data from the 1991 postcensus 
suirey are released, estimates of Canadian participation rates can be reli- 
ably made only thrtiugh snow'ball sampling at Canadian universities, ana 
this will miss those who study in the United States and other countries 
abroad. 

Aspirations and choice of field were apparently similar for First Na- 
ti(^ns people as for other populations in the US as long ago as 1979. A 
study of ethnic differences in aspiration among GRE-test takers showed 
that gender (i.e., being a male) and grade-point average, not ethnic iden- 
tity', were asstKiated with the expectation to complete a PhD, and this held 
true for all ethnic groups in the study. Indians (as well Blacks and Hispan- 
ics] had higher degree aspirations than whites or Orientals with similar 
characteristics, and chtnce of field was not asstKiated with ethnicity (Cen- 
tra, 1979), Centra draws from U'lis data the relativist c<mclusion that each 
ethnic group is a "frame of reference" for its students (though it appears 
that the "frame t>f reference" is one imposed by the author, as the correla- 
tions he fi^und are not based on having elicited information about bases of 
choice). 

Gender was an issue in 1979; the demographics i'f graduate study have 
changed since then, but we do not understand the role of gender in dioices 
made for graduate study, and ti'iis must hold especially true in First 
Nations research. For this reason, Beatrice Medicine (1988) wrote a sum- 
mary of issues about First Nations women in university' education at all 
levels, including postgraduate, as preface to a call to research. 

Macias (1989) had as interview subjects 1 1 First Nations female gradu- 
ate students who w'cre academically successful, and founel that their suc- 
cess factors were systematic study habits and an approach to learning that 
included (a) muItimiKial approaches to learning; (b) ability' to synthesize 
knowledge; and (c) an approach to new information that was "reflective 
pragmatic " According to Macias, these approaches to graduate schml 
rellect inciigenous approaches to learning. 

I he central issues in postgraduate educatiim, as seen by the pn>fes- 
M>rate, may be introduced with reference to a meeting in 1988 of the US 
Council of Graduate Schcxils, where Trevor L. Chandler made a short 
statement that a^ntextualizes the thrust of the American literature. He said 
that there was heavy competition for both qualified minority graduate 
stucients and minority staff members, and that the most important rela- 
tionship in postgraduate education was the relationship between faculty 
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members and minority graduate students. Graduate work involves per- 
sonal relationships. 

Senior sdioiars' and staff members' role in making minority post- 
graduate education successful is seen as so crucial that two major confer- 
ences were dev'oted to the subject in 1988 (Adams & Wadsworth, 1988). 
Mentors influence career choices; Brciwn (1987), based on survey data, 
describeci crucial transition points in academic careers, from elementary to 
graduate school, the mv>st crucial choice during transition fn>m under- 
graduate to graduate training being that of career choice. 

The lather relaticmship betw-een staff and graduate student is that the 
graduate students of today are the staff of tomorrow. Howard Adams 
( 1988) argues that the age of the present professiuate .^nd the low numbers 
iT trained pt^stgraduates mean that minorities will not be in a position to 
replace current staff when they retire, so concerted acticjn should be taken 
now to encourage minority entry' into graduate school. In 1986 Adams 
prtiposed that a national office be mandated to act as a clearinghouse for 
information for graduate access; that steps should he taken to educate and 
sensitize graduate faculty to the nature of student needs; and that we 
needed more specifically defined research in this area. He introduced two 
otlier themes that are ct^mmon to much of the literature; (a) sources t^f 
graduate student funding sh(^uld be internal [o the university, such as 
assistantships, a tlieme he repeated in stronger terms in Adams (1988); and 
(b) universities must hire more minority facult)' and staff. 

Chandler's and Adams' statements are representative in another way 
4)f the Amerii an discussion. Though funding is more of a prc^hlem now, 
there has been federal financial suppi^rt for universities in the US tt> recruit 
and retain graduate students from defined ethnic minorih' groups (Pruitt, 
19H4), so the discussion of First Nations issues at the graduate level, as at 
the undergraduate level, is often in the context of minority group educa- 
tion in general, even when there is specific reference to First Nations 
peoples. In the collection on minority' gn^up educatitin edited by Ward 
and Cross (1989), for example, many aspects of tiie issue are discussed 
vvitli direct reference to American Indians, including special program 
descriptums. 

A sur\'t‘\ of American Indian postgraduate students in the I S South- 
west by Williamson and Fenske (1990) brought out these general factors 
lhat contribute to success in the completion of graduatedegrees: 

1. satisfaction with program; 

2 grade-point awrage in doctoral program; 
intention to finish program; and 

4 intention to join faculty; 

with (>ther specific fact(»rs being 

1. mentoring; relationships with faculW; 

2. perception of faculty an<l departmental attitudes toward Indians; 
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3. gender; 

4. feelings of r<icial discriminati(^n and aliena tion; 

5. academic self-concept; 
aspirations; and 

7. family support. 

Kidvvell in a digest review of issues in First Nations postgradu- 

ate education stated many of the same premises in the terms paraphrased 
below, but cautioned that there was no implication of priority in the items, 
that all are related: 

1. parental and peer encouragement, especially as First Natit>ns fami- 
lies often cannot pn>vide effective support systems for graduate 
^tudy; thi^ugh parents have high expectations, most do not have ex- 
perience in higher education and s(x:ioecon<>mic status means that 
tl^ev usuallv Ctinm>t support the graduate student financially (Kid- 
well, 1989);' 

2. awareness of career options; 

3. role models; 

4. adequate academic preparation; 

5. adequate financial and academic support services at graduate level; 
(Kidvvell notes that tribal governments often provide scholarships 
for graduate study; she says they should also provide loan funds and 
encourage local academic employment of graduate study graduates, 
e.g., in tribal c(>! leges). 

Even in descriptions t>f local programs, such as the one at Hunter 
College to promote graduate access for research positions in mental health 
and substance abuse, recommendations are made for global strategies to 
attract and keep students Isaac (1986) takes from Hunter's experience that 
graduate departments should sponsor activities that relate minority 
student interests and should support minority student organizations. An- 
other local program with glc^bal implications is one in which First Nations 
teachers were prepared in a special graduate program for becoming 
schu>l principaK fl ujan et al., I983,». One of tiie unusual aspects of Hunter 
College s pr(>gram is its justification: Isaac describes the rationale for the 
program not in terms of service t<i a client population, but because of the 
unique anitrihution that minority students can make to psvchological 
research. 

Comifuinicfity auti hitcnriitioth 

.spo w/ pro^ram>. A common appruich to First Nations university edu- 
cation is thecreati(Mi a special focus or special needs program. Programs 
with special 6>cuses are discussed In (>ther sectii»nst>f this review. Ihey are 
tliost* like the summer progran^ at University i>f Lethbridge, set up to 
orient adult First Nations students to universiLs' study and to improve 
piTtoimaiue and retention (Heatv C'histe, 1 986) Such pn^grams are 
IncalK mntiv aledand organized but there are so many of them, including 
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a number of ''transition year" programs meant to ease entry into the 
university, that in total they represent a movement that is international in 
scope. A common feature of these programs is that they are externally 
funded, not base-budget items in most universities, s(^ even when they are 
programs of long standing they have an ad hoc aspect. 

Not all special programs are restricted to formal teaching. Winchell 
and Esse (1981) describe a program in Native American Public Adminis- 
tration that involved graduate and undergraduate students, as well as 253 
other tribal members, and tell of the transformation of the pmgram from a 
pi)stgraduate course for the Navajo Nation into a centre for tribal govern- 
ment and First Nations issues. 

Couuseliu^ ami other supivrt services. The research literature and the 
essay literature confirri a need for First Nations-specific support pro- 
grams on campuses. Wright (1985) notes that Llie formation of student 
support groups ca n'lpus is vital, and is one w^ay that universities meet 

the objective cited by Mixtre-Eyerruin (1981), Uiat si cial as w’ell as aca- 
demic buppt^rt systems must be in place. 

Counseling services are central to this support. A 6ody of researdi 
literature indicates that the identity of the counselor is important. 
Maviland et a!. (1983) found that bL>th male and female First Nations 
bludenls had a strong pnTerence U»r I'irst Nations counselors and w'ere 
mi>re likel\' to gt» t() one, no matter what the nature of the ct>unseling issue 
(Havliand et al., 1983). In a comparative study^ Bennett and Big F(Hit-Sipes 
(1991) found that both white and First Nations students preferred counsel- 
ors with similar values to their own, and that there was a stronger prefer- 
ence among First Nations students for First Nations counselors. Given the 
critical nature ot literature about testing, it is surprising that there is not 
more literature about psvdiometrics in counseling, such as the wurk by 
1 liU iland and Hansen (1987) dealing vvitli the appropriate use of psycho- 
metrics with First Nations students. One tlieme in the counseling litera- 
ture calls fc)r educating non-First Nations counselors about how to relate 
better to First Nations students (e.g., Ft^rd, 1983|. This is the intent of st^me 
ot the discussion about counseling in specific areas such as suicide preven- 
tion (e.g., Capuzzi & Golden, 1988, especially the article therein by Jordan, 
"Interventions with Native Americans" and the Ottens, Fi'^her-McCanne, 

Farber discussion of interventions with college populations) and in 
employment interviews f(»r First Nations college students (Mahoney, 
1992).' 

Compensatorv' i^r academic support programs are fairly common for 
First Nations students, either in general study areas or in specific fields 
An example of support oriented toward a specific field is Clever's (1982) 
description of a model for a comprehensive mathematics clinic found 
useful by F-irst Nations students Evaluation of tlie Fersonalized Education 
I’rogram (TEP), a program meant to improve retention aiui achievement 
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among traditionally "underprepart^d" first^yt^ar students at the University' 
of Minnesc^ta, showed a fairly high attrition rale from university among 
the participants, but the program was successful in that among those who 
persisted acadenriic performance wasct^mparable to that of other uni^^ersi- 
ty students (Garfield &c Romano, \%?>). The use of tutors with First Na^ 
tions students is exemplified by tl'ie University of Manitoba's formal 
tutoring program; in addition to providing study skills workshops, vt^lun- 
teer tutors worked with 300 of the 600 First Nations students at the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba in 19H3-1984 (Hurlburt, 1984). 

Rccmihtient ami Most of the special programs for First Na- 

tions students use moditied admissions criteria. Affirmative action pri'- 
gran\s are the norm at American universities, but it is not clear in the 
literature what proportion of First Nations students are admitted to un- 
dergraduate programs on that basis. A substantial American descriptive 
statistical literature is generated in mtmitoring institutional progress in 
admissions (e.g,, in addition the state, regional, and national sources 
already mentioned, see Birdsell, 1984; Hand, 1988; Hc>fstra University, 
1990) A smaller though substantial literature exists about strategies and 
measures of retention (e.g., Degen, 1985; Don-Paul & Chambers, 1989; 
Fallows, 1987; Smith, 1981; Weidman, 1985). 

C ompetition among US universities for qualified minority applicants 
has pn^iduced M^me studies of specific factors and strategies involved in 
admissions For example, at a large university in the US Midwest it was 
found that the primary factor influencing ethnic minority' choice of univer* 
sily was the institution's proximity to home (Stewart & Post, 1990); and in 
a study of Minne^'Ota C"hippev\ a students, the authors promote readmis- 
sii>n strategies by suggesting that teriiarx' education institutions encourage 
a return to studies among tlmse who have dropped out (Aitken & Falk, 
1983). 

Guides and directories help American First Nations students make 
admissions choices, For example, a large schiM>l division in Nevada has 
published a guide for chix>sing a universit\', related to career choice, 
aimed at a First Nalionsaudience (Clark County SchiHi! District, 1980). US 
tuition benefits 6>r American Indians are discussed in an informatii^n 
package included in Olivas and Sick ward (1986); and Texas publishes a 
directnrv of financial aid available to Indians in Texas (Texas College and 
University Sy'^tem, 1986) A large privately published guide to 5(H) differ- 
ent colleges and universities directs American Indian and otJier minority 
''tudents to universities on tlie axis of record of access for minority stu- 
ilents (MiViurffy S/ut/cnf Dirollfucnt:^. 1987); and First Nations parents of 
students who want to enter engineering or science have access to a guide 
rorch(H»sing uni\ er'^itit'^' (American Indian Science and Fngineering Soci- 
ety. 1990a, IMUOh). 
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Implicatit>ns fi)r university recruitment reach to earlier years of sch(X)l- 
ing, not just to secondary school. San Diego's Advancement Via Individ- 
ual Determination (AVID) Program is oriented toward several thousand 
minority children in SO schiHils In grades 6-12, with the objective of univer- 
sity preparation of First Nations and otlier minority students. Evaluation 
of the program after 1 0 years demonstrates that it has had a positive effect 
with American Indians (San Diego G'iunty of Education, 1 V91 ); 

Program ezmhmtiims. Reports of evaluations of special programs have 
added a great deal to our knowledge t')f First Nations education, but 
because they have limited (^r restricted distribution it is impossible lo 
assess the scope of this kind i^f literature. 

For this review', a small sample of convenience of pr<>gram evaluations 
was reviewed in order to illustrate the categories they employ in evalu- 
ation. The evaluations were (a) a report, with recommendations, on serv- 
ices provided to First Natit^ns students at the University of Alberta 
(Council on Student Life, 1990); (b) a report on the Project for the Educa- 
tion of Native Teachers (PENT) at Brandon University (Reimer & Doerk- 
^en, 1982); (c) an evaluative report, over four years, of the Native Nurses 
Entr)' Program at Lakehead University (Lakehead University, 1987-1990); 
(d) A program evaluation of Toti:lthet Centre, a First Nations Community 
Learning Centre at Missit>n, BC (Vedan, 1992); and (e) a prcigram review of 
Saskatchewan's Northern Teacher Education Program at LaRonge(NTEP, 
1991). 

The substantive findings in tine reports are similar, as are the recom- 
mendations, A review of the components of the reports, however, is 
inr^tructive. Not all reports have all these components, but the genre in- 
cludes these ca tegi^ries for descriptic^n: 

• Rationale; 

• Integration and relationship with ht^st institution(s); 

® Mechanisms for First Nations involvement in policy; 

• Courses; 

• Statement of relationship to traiT.licnna! university program (and 
statement of academic justification for modification); 

• Support services; 

• Administrative structures; 

• Student record data; 

• Student performance data; 

• Retentii>n rates; 

• Discussion iT problem areas; 

• C.raduate follow-up study focusing on any of 

• pt>stprogram experience; 

• evaluative statement^ witli reference lo program components; 

• f’valuative statements with reference to host institution; 

• Rea»mmendations 
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The substantive findings are usually formed around descriptions of 
student characteristics or performance. Recommendations are sometimes 
motivated by discussion of problem issues ir^ administratitm or imple- 
mentatit>n of programs. There is wimetimes a recommendation for some 
kind of program vhange, and rarely a rec(UTimer;datitm for a change in 
relationship with host institutions. This genre is dearly evaluative of pro 
grams as an adjunct to established tertiary institutions, 

hp^litutioual sc//-sf»di/. Universities, consortia of tertiary education insti- 
tutions, government educational agencies, and sometimes individual re- 
searchers direct a kind of reflexive research to the institution itself, to find 
out what institutional characteristics or prtK'JSses promote institutional 
access for First Nations pet^ple or set up barriers. There is typically an 
information gatliering a’)mponent to such research followed by a series of 
rect >mmend a ti i >ns. 

Research strategies vary by method, scale, and focus. A recent case 
^tudy of H) large American universities attempted to assess the effects of 
state policy on the university and policy effects on minority students, and 
recommended the implementation a model of adaptations to "'organiza 
tional culture" of the university in order to imprtn’e minority student 
performance (Richardson & Skinner, 1990). On the other hand, Tierney 
(1991) based his argument tliat institutional recognition of cultural diver- 
sity has to be a higher priority for universities on Interviews with three 
First Natiims per^mnel at university. An example t^f individual researcher 
in\’olvement at institutional evaluation is Friesen's (1986) descriptkm of 
institutional mistakes made during the implementation of an outreach 
teacher education program. 

Rased on summative evaluation of 10 small-scale projects for minority 
student services at American universities, Brc>wn (1985) generalized that 
in'>titu tional 'Success conditions" were (a) institutional commitment; (b) 
program leadership; (c) program concej. ualizati(>n; and (d) faculty in- 
volvement in the program. 

In Arizona the state university^ system's Board of Regents initiated a 
large-scale self-study of minority access to the university system (Cotera, 
1988; Cotera & Wood, 1988; WiH^d, 1988) out of which grew' recommenda- 
lioivs that echo ihe terms of the literature in access, support, recruitment tif 
minoritv staff, community in\olvement, and continued information gath- 
ering. State University of New York, after self-study, recc' mended ad- 
dress to the issues of racism, mc>re effective recruitment anii admissions of 
minorities, and involvement iif minority staff in pi>licy decisions affecting 
minorities (Zwana, 1988). 

The Actii>n Council for Mim^rities in Engineering surveyed minority 
»‘ogint*ering stialonK M ^4 uf>iwr''i(ies assess lnstituti(>nal strategies for 
promoting access [o science and mathematics careers, and the interven- 
hoo" llwv re<. onmiemied were in the areas of f nancial aid, mentoring, and 
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exposure ti> scientists ai an edriy a^e; sensitizing:; faculty to minority issues; 
and taking measures to reduce ethnic conflict in the institution (Friedman, 
1990). 

A few studies deal directly with tlie dynamics and causes of campus 
racism (Huffman, 1991; Rouse & Hansen, 1991), but many more are stud- 
vs of factors m w'hich the experience of interpersonal racism is noted as an 
inhibiting or negative factor in performance and relenticm, In fact, it might 
be said that racism is a ftuUnote throughout the literature, yet no studies 
were found that directly and solely address the incidence and extent of 
campus racism involving First Nations pe4>ple. In the past few months 
several Canadian universities have begun discussion among themselves 
to share information about self-study abimt racism on campus, and to 
share strategies botht for education about racism and ft^r dealing with Its 
incidence (personal telephone interview, Lois Stanford, AssiK'iate Vice- 
!V(‘sident Academic, University of Alberta, November 1992). 

iustitutional duutj^c One phrase desc'ribes the characteristic of universi- 
ties that are more successful in recruiting and retaining First Nations 
students and describes the change that by implication is directed to less 
successful insiilutii>ns. The phrase in tlie literature is usually iWytitiiUoml 
ivfmfiitnuiit. 

Hi is commitment motivates change in other areas. The next summary 
sUitement is that universities should cease to cast First Nations as "client" 
l ommunities, but incorporate First Nations people and concerns in all the 
princesses tliat involve the lives of educational careers of First Nations 
studentsand staff. This may involve formal agreements with First Nations 
communities in university-related work that gi>es beyond the instruc- 
tional program to include such activities as research and applied social 
science and science. 

Several authors, includng McIntosh (19S71 and Wright (1985), are par- 
ticularly impressed vvitii the necessity of hiring of First Nations profess<>rs 
and instructional staff. Institutional a>nu'nitment means that First Nations 
people wi'kuld be involved in policy discussion about admissions and 
programs as these affect First Nations communities. Tliis commitment 
may mean the support of special programs and, taking account of the 
unique needs of First Nations students, support services 

Institutional commitment implies a commitment to improve the insti- 
tutional climate: there is no necessary conflict between the maintenance of 
academic autonomy on the one hand and an evaluation of program in- 
terna and course content that is perceived as misleading, offensive, or 
irrelevant to First Nation^, on the other, Institutional commitn"\ent would 
see processes established for the resolution of such conflicts. 

The literature dealing with undergratluate universit)’ education in 
i.Iudes tile term rncfitnrin^, a function for university staff members. It is 
amplified as an essential in gr<i(iuate education. Tlie area of change im- 
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plied when the term used is the improvement of professional interac- 
tiooijl, facedo'face encounters between students and faculty members. 

Hie implications ft>r institutional change are clearest in the area of 
teaching. Two examples of strong statements of responsibility charged to 
instructional staff are Ht>rnett's (1989), who puts the onus on instructors to 
priimote success by acknt>wiedging and dealing with racism, encouraging 
students, and clarifying instructional goals (Hornett, 1989 ); and Vasquez 
and Wainstein's (1990) statement that it is the instructional staff members' 
responsibility tt) conceptualize cultural difference, not deficit, and to adapt 
instructional strategies to meet tf\e needs minority students. There are 
reports in the literature of formal address to that issue. Texas A&l Univer- 
sity. for example, attempts to educate instructional staff about the needs of 
minunty students, especially in the area ('^f dealing with racism, though 
s()me staff resent the implicaht>n of tlie need for such sensitization (Man- 
gan, H*91), 

cln the lither hand, this part i>f the literature record contains many 
public reflections of the positive experiences of non-First Nations univer- 
‘-it\ instructors who hav i‘ learned ahi^ut instruction and themselves in the 
priHO^s of teaching First Nations students (e.g.. Collier, 1993, in press; 
I'’rouK, 1991; Sturgess, 1984). 

Fiordo (1984) spoke of adapting uni\ ersitv instructional styles fi>r First 
Nations adults, but cautit>ned that the adaptations shouki not be mechani- 
cal, and should be made onlv after study of liKal c<mditions and needs. 

r ^ 

1 ust whai tile instructic^nal style should be is a problematic: Hurlburt et al. 
(1990) examined preferred teaching styles with students in Manitoba on 
i he a\i*s of structured teaching and teacher control, to discuss paradox and 
contradictory expectations of students. Wiesen berg (1992) analyzes visual 
\ ersusoral (perhaps sequential versus simultaneous) approaches to learn- 
ing of F'irst Natii>ns adults, while Huitt (1988) discusses psychometric 
iinding personalit\' differences of First Nations students and recom- 
mends adaptation of instructional strategies based on those differences. 
Many of these approaches posit an indigenous learning style; an explicit 
reference to such a learning sty le as a fiiundation fc>r instructional modifi- 
( ation IS HeschN M‘-i 9 ()) attempt to use models of indigenous thinking in 
applii ations to teacher education in a 'special TEF in Saskatchewan. 
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VII: KeView.of Methode Cuetomarlly Ueed in 
Foeteecondary Educational Keeearch 

Background 

CtradiiiUe The sa>pe of graduate surveys employed by universi- 

ties find a alleges is wide, ranging from a surveying only a handful of 
tiirmer students of one institution to thousands of former students from a 
range of institutions. The purposes of such studies can be characterized by 
the distinction in focus: most of the surveys deal with employment or 
pt'st graduate education to describe educational outcomes, but many of 
the surveys include alumni opinion, perception, or self-reports of effects of 
the educational experience. When this is the case, another distinction in 
the tradition seems to be whether the surv'ey is intended in any way hi be 
tw aluative of the institution or documentary of educational effects. 

Some universities survey graduates as a matter of course and have 
maintained fairly large bases of response data, which are useful in the 
documentation of trends and for other longitudinal research. 

The graduate surv'ey is an important part of program evaluation, but 
this may account for the fact that although graduate surveys appear to be 
completed quite regularly, they are often not repi'irted in the academic 
literature and their distrihutit>n appears ti> be for the most part local. 

The most common research method used in graduate surveys is the 
mail sunvy, hut telephone surveys and interview are used extensively, 
I itten as complementary to the mailed survey. 

Major issues in design of mail survey in graduate re- 
'-‘Mrch involve sample sv^ection, questionnaire de.sign, response rates, and 
tnangulation or ci^mplementarity^ with other methixis 

A standard for mail survey research for many people in education is 
Uillman's (1978) Mail ami Teleidione Surveys, which specifies attention to 
the detail of planning and suggests strategies for improving response 
rates. Response rate is the metric of success in Dillman's metliod. The 
>ummar\' judgment in the literature in interpreting results in ihe light of 
low re>ponse rates is tliat a judgn'iont must be made about the reason for 
mm response and \vhetht»r this fat lor is related to the research question. 
Ihere is no agreement in the literature about the effect of increasing 
rt‘^l'onse rates through incentives (including small numey incentives), but 
It appiMrs that telephone or mail ttMIow up io nonresptmdents generally 
mipiov es respoi'ise rates. Prenotification has influenced response rates in 
iHiU a ttnv ri-pnrted cast's. 

A major questiiin is how to design the questionnaire instrument It 
appears that open-ended or free-responst* questions, although tliey may 
te)ki» more time and effort to code and interpret, are gcxxl in exploratoiy 
res»*fii\ h or m cdM»s where the object of the restMrch is to ha\ e an in-depth 
know ledge of respondents' reports Some researchers have attempted to 
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create an empirically verifiable metric for the complex issues involved in 
questionnaire design, but aside from ver\' basic directiims there seems to 
be little agreement between experts about the specifics of questionnaire 
design. The two researchers wfu'» have published the most evaluative 
work in tliis area in the 1980s, Judith Boser and Sheldon Clark, have stated 
finally that it is the nature t>f the population being questioned that dictates 
h(>\v a questionnaire should be constructed, and that questionnaire design 
IS an "art" more than it is a "science." One rule is that the questionnaire 
should “engage" the respondent. Research about questionnaire format 
and appearance is inamclusive as to the effect of format on response rates. 

Tetw/s This technique was developed in sociology, but its effec- 

tiveness has been demonstrated in marketing research where it has be- 
come a popular research tool. Its use is motivated when a range, not a 
mode nt>r a norm, is the research objective. Its pow'er is said to lie in 
i’xff In tuition, not i^o^rnfftioiL Groups are asked by a trained lacilitator to 
discuss a focused question, the disc'ussion is rect>rded (written notes or 
electronic recording), and the discussitm is subjected to therruUic or con- 
tent analysis. There are st)me techniques for quantifv'ing value.-, found in 
inter\ iews and those techniques may be useful in focus group discussion 
analysis, The definition of the groups who discuss in this research is based 
on homogeneity: they must be homogeneous with respect to tlie salient 
identifying factor i>f the research question 

Sensitive questitms can be dealt with in focus groups if the group itself 
is defined in such a way that sticial desirability dues, not become an 
inhibiting facU>r. It has been claimed that the use of focus groups has been 
usciul in many di\ erse populations and is particularly useful in traditions 
where orality' has been the usual mechanism for cultural transmission. 

There is an applied aspect to focus group research: because partici- 
pants heiiime engaged with the ttipic, fiKUs groups can be included in 
nartiripatory research, 

I hr Wifurr and Scope of University and Collej^c Grudnatc Surveys 
Most of the reports of graduate surv'eys that a|q>ear in the available 
literature deal with high schiH»l graduates. Other common areas in which 
graduate surveys appear t(> be useful are (a) evaluations of special pr(>- 
gramsat the elementary to sect>ndar\' level, and (b) vocational programs. 
Like the latter, surveys of graduates of universities and university-level 
instituti(ins and programs tend hi focus on employment, though inh'irma- 
lion collected for university follow-up studies often begins w ith questitms 
of employment hut then focuses more coherently on graduates' opinions 
and attitudes 

riius the information that is customarily collected in survey studies (>f 
university and college graduates may be broadly categorized as demo- 
gr<iphl( «inil attiludinal The dt»m(>graphic informatu>n often includes gen- 
diT, ethnicity, employment flatus, and factors assK’iated with 
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employment (e.g., salary and level), further education, and codification of 
data relating to institutional entry, such a^ level o( education prior to 
attendance- The attitudinal and opinion questions usually consist of evalu- 
ative statements about experiences during postsecondary education and 
evaluation of former students' perception tif benefits of their university 
education. 

Graduate surveys may refer to single instituticjns (e g., a single univer- 
sit\ ), large public jurisdictions (e g., an entire province, or even country), 
or a single program in an institution. In tlie latter case, graduate surv-eys 
are often included as integral parts of program evaluation research priv 
|ects. Even when that is not the case, the objective of institutional evalu- 
ation is iiften part of these surveys: most of the reports that are a\'ailable 
include attitudinal data and institutional-evaluative questions. It is sur- 
prising, given that so many graduate surveys include stime aspect of 
evaluation of tlie institutii>n, anu given tliat ev'aluativ'e projects often in- 
clude graduate surveys, that the literature search turned up no use of 
graduate survevs in projects that assess the cost-effectiveness of programs. 

Analysis ('•f data is almost always descriptive and dtxrumentary: it is 
surprisingly quite rare that any kind of analysis based on social science 
theorv' informs the study, explains the configuration ('if the data, or is used 
to address a particular theoretical construct. 

Except f(^r the ver\' few large-scale studies found in the literature, 
which are entirely descriptive, the audiences for reports of graduate sur- 
veys appear to be local and the reports usually have limited distribution. 
G.iven the number of studies completed, it might be expected that more 
reports would appear in appropriate specialized journals. Yet for die m(>st 
part the available literature consists of institutional reporb, with a few 
journal articles that are remarkable for the way that they appear to be 
truncated summaries of obviously much more comprehensive research 
reports. We assume that the relatively small number of more or less 
publicly available reports (e.g., only 24 abstracts were generated in die 
ERIC database where the {.ivbcripior b ^radunte surveys and co^le^^e hP'adiiates 
are concatenated) reflects a pattern. It is clear from the literature detailing 
how sudi reports should be done that a considerable body of research is 
actually undertaken. Most of it must be completed for client institutions or 
agencies. Even though almost all the projects are reported in summative 
terms, it might be said that the intent of the tradition as a whole is more 
nearly formative. 

The scale of reported projects varies: the smallest graduate survey in 
this review focuses on nine Black graduates of North Carolina University' 
(Alien, 19S5a), and the three largest are US's 1985 Survey of 1983 84 College 
Graduates (National Center for Education Statistics, 1985), a machine-read- 
able data file with related tabular summaries, a database that includes 
18,0(X) graduates who were mailed a 39-item questionnaire; and Ontario's 
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Lmylui/mmt Suwey of 19S2 Graduates of Ontario Unhiersities (Davis et al., 
NW), repeated in 1V85 (Denton et al., 19S7). Ontario's studies include field 
vv(^rk as well as questionnaires and are addressed to all university gradu- 
ates fi>r a given year within one year of graduation. In smaller scale studies 
the reports vary on the basis tif sample selection and sample type. In many 
studies as many graduates as can be identified constitute the sample; in 
others random samples or stratified random samples are defined; and in 
yet others the graduate population is represented by a sample of conven- 
ience. The sample is iTten defined by a single year of graduation; samples 
defined over mt^re than five-year periods are much less common. 

Most projects oriented ttward graduate follow-up are designed as 
surTeys. ITie term si/r:vy is usually ass(x;iated with two data collecht^n 
meth(Kls, questionnaire and interview, which appear to be the techniques 
most often used in university graduate ft>llow-up studies. The question- 
naire is by far the most common. Records review sometimes complements 
the questionnaire; interview is the second most pc^pular method and is 
sometimes used ti^ complement I’te questionnaire. A small proportion of 
tliis literature employs the method of secondary analysis of existing data 
or secondary analysis oi oilier reports. 

Examples of uriiv(r<iit]/ and eo!h\^e \^raduate surveys. The above discussion 
presents several p(>ssibi!ities for ways to categorize the literature about 
graduate surveys. Examples are provided here based on the following 
typolog)'. First, some reports are presented as models for specific methods 
i>r research strategies, and the report of findings is of secondary fcKus. The 
second and third categories are derived from a fundamental distinction, 
one not often made in the reports themselves, about the extent to which 
the questions of the survey relate to employment. This distinction may 
reveal the substance and intent of a study more clearly than the explicit 
restMTch question. A significant number of studies are focused exclusively 
o!i employment. Tliese seem to be fundamentally different from the stud- 
ies in that graduates are invited to express opinions. A few' studies which 
in\ itc opinions are focused on graduates' self-assessments of some kind, 
but a larger number ask graduates express opinions about their percep- 
tions of the relationship between the quality and nature of their post- 
graduation experiences and their university education. Many studies are 
focust^d directly back to the institution and ask graduates for evaluative 
statements and judgmentsaboutprograms, services, and the general insti- 
tutional climate while they were attending university. 

Examples of rejvrts that demonstrate research methods. Reports of graduate 
surveys are i.. n presented to demonstrate research strategies and tech- 
niques, not to re,. **t substantive findings. Bender and Cockriel (1983) 
illustrate how alumi. «s(x:iations' databases can be used to maximize 
response rates in studies of alumni perception of assiKiation activities and 
for lUher "market" rescMrch. The authorsdemonstrate their techniques for 
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i>btriinin^ a 76. 8'’.. rosponso rale from 1,74^^ alumni of the University' i>f 
Miss>un. 

A model for continuing institutional assessment is provided by the 
liniversity’ of Illinois, which has been systematically studying its graduate 
outcomes since 1972 (Dcuid & Duff, 19S6). A a>mputerized data system 
has allowed for generalizations iwer an 11-year period about demo- 
graphic information relating to employment and postgraduate educa- 
tii>na! experiences. Half of the questions on the graduate surveys, 
b.uwever, relate to graduates' assessments and attitudes about the Univer- 
^ilv and its programs. 

Sagaria et al. (1985) completed a project in which the research objective, 
like the project ft>r which this review is prepared, was to create a model for 
evaluation. ITieir survey "assessed student characteristics, activities dur- 
ing college, endeavors after graduation, and attitudes, goals, and values" 
in order to "ev'aluat[e] whether the college is accomplishing its mission 
and [tt>] provid[e] a management tool to evaluate the effectiveness of 
specific programs" (Sagaria et al., 1985, ERIC abstract). The authors de- 
scrib(* the administrative set-up for the survey (a management committee 
with subcommittees Uun ersee specific evaluative components, follow'-up, 
and implementation) and also present their project management plan for 
the surv ey as an appendix to the report. 

Set’imdarv analysis of existing data allows for y et anotlier valid survey 
melhoti, one exemplified in Frankel and Stowe's (1990) study of several 
hundred thousand newly qualified teachers. They found that only 61'*^. of 
An'ierican newly qualified tea( hers were in fact employed in teaching. 
Another sun'ey that began witl'i a secondary analysis of existing data was 
the study completed by f\n’el (1991), who used the US database provided 
in the High School and Beyond study (Center for Education Statistics) to 
ewiluale Ti[ito's model for instituti(.>nal departure. Pavel sampled almost 
400 American Indians and Alaskan Natives to find factors and patterns for 
either staying in piistsecondary' education or dropping out. Secondary' 
analysis may he done of otlier research reports; Evers and Gilbert (1991) 
conclude, after review of two other independent studies, that Canadian 
university' education does not "add value" on such dimensions as "social 
‘skills, supervist^ry skills, conflict management, and creativity." 

t'uwiplva of r( 7 ;(Vfs that focub on iivnu\^raphu ^ and nnidoymait In Mary- 
land's 1981 survey i>f bachelor's degree recipients (Maryland State Board, 
19H4), the focus was almost entirely on postgraduation demographic vari- 
ables such as emphtyment, and the attitude awponent related to gradu- 
ates' perceptit>ns (>f the relationship of their undergraduate education to 
their employment. 

hihnes and Tavlor (1991) compared demographic information (eg., 
tamiK backgri^und. laU>r markt*t expi‘nenct‘, etc ) in a survey of a group of 
149 lurmer I’niViT^itvof I anca^'ler (UK) 'students. 9^> of whttm grailualt‘d 
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dHii 49 of whom did nol The study is unusual in that it uses salary' 
differential between the two j^roups as an independent variable. 

Chizek and Miller (1984) surveyed 539 graduates, from 1964 through 
1981, of Iowa State University Agricultural Education Department, and 
the questions were related to the demographics of employment patterns 
and professional asscK'iatiims in the held. A cc>hi>rt of one-year badielor's 
graduates' employment status was the focus of DraddtKk's and Hecker's 
( I ^>84) analysis, and an unusual aspect of the Ontario studies (Davis et al., 
1984; Denton etal., 1987) is that the report documents not just employment 
status and variables, hut the various methi>ds that graduates used to 
obtain tlieir jc^bs. 

Bergen's (1988, 1990) vvi^rk in university graduate surveys focuses on 
t'mplnyment, but is bascil on in-depth inter\ievv with relatively small 
numbers of graduates (e g., 12 to 15); life history' data and the graduates' 
ro|H>rted kvlings constitute the data. 

Lxamiflc of reiK^rt^ that fociL^ on ^^raiUnitc attitinic Duvall et al. (1985) 
anah/.ed questu>nnaire responstvs from 242 graduates of education pro- 
grams at Indiana University over a 14-year period ending in 1983, to find 
out what kioils of pi>Nitions the graduates held in educatii>n. The focus of 
the stud\ was to ask for graduate ev aluatiim i>f their trainingat Indiana in 
both specific and general terms: the questionnaire invited addre^.seven to 
specific courses, but also to general areas (e.g , effects in awareness of 
liisabilitie'' and cultural differences). 

A cc»mhination of inter\ievv and questionnaire was used bv Glencke- 
Hall and others (1985) to get at graduates' self-evaluations of self-sus- 
tained learning after graduation and self-asst‘ssments relating uni\ersih’ 
experience to personal goals; graduates' fn^m 1978 (iV-56) and 1980 
(i\ 63) completed queslii'innaires and were interx iewed, b<>th in 1978 and 
1 98(1, and the tw<^ cnh(»rts were compared. 

Sixty -eight percent of the Saint Mary's College (Indiana) graduates 
from 1985 provided data abtmt tlieir employment or furtlxer education in 
a surx ey completed (he Uillowing year (Lester, 1986). The focus of the 
study was on employment, hut an important aspect of it was graduates' 
assessments of the relatit^nship between their employment and their pro- 
gram majors, evaluation of their degrees, comments about the atmosphere 
a( the college, and recommendations. A similar fcKus on employment was 
the object of Allen's (1985) surv’ey of 765 graduates of North Carolina 
L'niwrsity, 325 of whom responded. In addition to demographic informa- 
tion about employment, Allen asked forevaluations of sabsfaction levels 
wit}*! graduates' education and for self-assessments about the personal 
effects of their education Unlike Lester, Allen did ooi ask f(^r more specific 
evaluativestatementsabout the institution. 

A study that is focusc'd entirely on attitude, not empUiyment status, 
ct>mpareii psychology graduates with 4>tlier graduates in terms of atli- 
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ludes about tht*ir work and interests and assessed the comparative likeli- 
hood of entering graduate education (Finney et al., 19S9). Another nar- 
rowly kK'used study is exemplified by the University of Nebraska's 
sur\'ey of U358 graduates fnnn 1986, simply to relate age at entry to the 
time it takes to uimplete a degree (Crawford, 1989). An unexpected find- 
ing of that study was a difference between minority and mainstream 
^tude^t groups along gender lines, and Crawford's recommendation was 
for more studies of ethnic minoriK' students, comparing those who gradu- 
ate with thi»se who do not. 

The (>bject of Mendocino College's 1990-1991 graduate survey was U> 
get former students' impressions of the educ.ational growth and change 
they experienced in the institution (MacMillan, 1991). The study combined 
rciords review (N.:156) with questionnaires (N-73), to compare demo- 
graphic and quantifiable variables with the former students' assessments. 
MacMillan h'und that of the respondents rated tfie college's resources 
as \er\" to "somewhat" helpful, and documented that the students re- 
pi»rted the most de\ elopment in the area of "scientillc and critical think- 
ing, " with lower development m "maths proficiency" and "aestlnetic 
<nvareness " 

Hun/ikt‘r's ( 1991 ) survey of ?>,0\h i>f the 1989-1990 graduates t>f the 
University of C'alifomia, Davis resptinse rate) focused on employ- 
ment status, continuing education, and other demographic \ ariahles such 
a> salarv, but incliicied institutional assessment as a major part of tl^ie 
''tud\ Tieparalion for graduate studies received a high mark from stu- 
dt^nls (4.22 on a 5- point st ale), and there was general sarisfactitin with the 
«K'tUicmic environment and with university' programis and services. Sig- 
nificantly, however, graduates were unhappv with their perceptions of 
the measure nf racial harmony on campus. 

Wright and VV easel Head (1990) conducted a survey tif graduates of 
Montana tribal colleges: Uiey reported that a majority of llie graduates 
found employment or continued their education and also aq^orled high 
levels nf satisfaction with the educational instituliiins from which they had 
graduated. Rindone's (1988) questionnaire survey of 1(>7 randt>mly se- 
lected Navajo college graduates, although it is based on demographic 
vle'-tnpth»n ♦ if the group, is oriented toward the graduates' explana tit »ns tif 
their success, w'hich appear to be confirmed by the demographic data: 
student motivation and family support are important factors in achieving 
college graduation 

Wilson (1983) comhint»d graduate surveys {N 214) with interview 
(\' 189) to identify factors that ctmtributed to a»mpletit>n of c(41ege de- 
grees in her study o‘ inions about Wisconsin Indian postsecondary' 
t'tiucatitm. Richert (1987), in a report prepared for tiie Gabriel Dumitnt 
Inst^ute abi'ul the Saskatchewan Urban Native Teacher Education Pro- 
gram, inclutled ev aluatiy e responses hv school principals and superinten- 
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dents, ali>ng v*^ifch a summary cif responses from the 88 graduates of the 
program. Though employment status is a baseline, the focus of the report 
is evaluative of the a>mpetence of the graduates, based on their own 
assessments and confirmed by the assessments of the administrators. 

Saskatchewan Indian Federated College is presently compiling results 
of a survey based on a questionnaire sent to the 800 who have graduated 
since 1^76. Its focus is employment and postgraduatit>n experience, but 
two questions solicit t»pen-ended evaluative statements about genera! as- 
pects of SlFC's programs. 

The evaluation of the Native Indian Teaclier Education Program at the 
University of British Columbia (Pepper, 1^88) included a graduate ques- 
tionnaire survey (iV-44, a 46.5^X» respi>nse rate of 94 sent to graduates), as 
well as a survey of former registrants (N=50, a response rate of 24A% of 
207 sent out). It included an instructi^r questionnaire compt>nent to profes- 
sors and interviews of administrators and others associated with the pro- 
gram. Due to the nature of the research cjuestion, the questionnaire relied 
heavily on graduate assessment, attitude, and opinion. 

^iwimary A limited number t>f methods are used in univ'ersity gradu- 
ate surveys, the predominant one being the questionnaire. With larger 
numbers of study participants, the fact that they are graduates dictates 
that the questionnaires be distributed by mail Numbers of participants 
range from below 20 to several thiiusand, and populations of graduate^ 
may be sampled on a number of bases. Though tliis kind of survey seems 
to focus on questions of employment, a number of sudi surveys include 
graduate opinion and attitude, and there is t^ften a cH)mptnient i>f institu- 
liunal evaluation in tliese studies. The publicly available literature in this 
area is more than likely not representative of the work that is in fact 
completed in the area 

Mali SuriKys and Questiomiaire 

Mail surveys are closely associated with market research, and stuneof the 
refinements of the technique have been developed in tliat field. The re- 
search strateg)' has an important place in educational research, particu- 
larly m program development and program evaluation. On Uie following 
page are some t*xamples of the application (T mail survey researcTi »*e- 
ported t>ver the past 10 years in education. (The first statement in each 
descriptii>n identifies the population that was surveyed, and folk^wing the 
cokm IS a short statement of the research (Objective.) 

The range of research questions addressed w'itli mail surveys is quite 
broad and the populations are diverse. That observation raises the issue o( 
what aspects of the technique are common requirements in design and 
implementation, and what aspects are dictated by tl'ie specific research 
condlti(>n Review of what researchers say about methodological require- 
ments followed by summary comparison of reports of how ptuiple have 
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Examples oj survey research using questionmires 

• College stud« its jnd alumnae: attitudes toward loan debt (Bodish & Cheyfit/, 

• Doctoral program graduates, assessments of prt>grani s instrucbonal systems 
(Kedtield & Dick, WH4) 

• 4o Black student drt>p outs at Indiana University: factors. aHitudes c».)ntnbuting to 
attntu>n {Sades, 

• Associate degree graduates of Howard Comntunity College response rate for 
253 responses), hdlmved b\' telephone calls, personal goals (Frank, IM^l). 

• 1000 public administratt'rs m Indiana (24“'o rei^piinse rate): opinions about issues m 
graduate education m public administration (Mohapatra et a)., UWl), 

i MiO viK'ational graduates in North Diknta (bl% return rate, for 48f> responses): 
impact \»f vocational education iind perteption of effects on emplovability 
(Ifniversity of Nortli D»iki>ta, WMV). 

» i.»raduating senn>rs at Ct>lumbia and Barnard College, cjuestionn»ure with t<.illow-up 
mail sur\ey . companson between initial p>rolessed enthusiasm fi>r teaching, with 
one year postgraduation perspe\ ti\< Kane, 

• Mail sun ev of business programs m w*mrminity ct>lleges program descriptum and 
program demographics (Florida ^tate Board, UlSH) 

• I'ersonnel and Students in poslsecondarv occupational education delivery at 3H4 
institutions (o\ er (H)00 respiansesl. student motivation and instructional decision 
making (Hollenbeck, WH7) 

• Crad nates of Wayne State I 'niv u rsity instructional technology programs: student 
charactenstics. self-assessments, assessments of academic preparabon (Richey, WHS) 

• Student U>an borrowers random sample of 2000 witii response rate of 70‘T.c 
cWmographics and opinnms about loan process (Baum & Schwartz, WHH). 

• All 425 students in learning assistance t. lasses at Mt. San Antonii> College 
'•elf -assessments about reaching educational goals (Hall, WH7). 

• !,2lHl vocational employers in South Carolina, assessment (4 vocational educational 
(South Carolina Slate Council, 1986). 

• 740 beginning vocabonal teachers from 50 US states the process of competency 
testing (IVat/ner, I'iHT). 

• 1/'S2 graduate students in scienct' and 75H at Unix ersity of Texas (30^n 

response rate). library needs assessment and cha 'acterislusi of users yLawTence, 

NS3) 



dctudlly completed the research brings out the folli>wing i^bserv'aHons and 
generalizations. 

\ The mail surv^ey, by its nature, automtitically raises the issue of ques- 
tionnaire design. 

2 One characteristic of mail surveys is that pettple need not respond, 
and nonresponse is a major issue in mail surv^ey research: 

a. does the rate of response (which varies in studies W'hich have been 
reviewed here from a Uw of 20% to over W’^i) bias research find- 
ings, and if so, how? and 

b. what can be done to increase response rates? what are acceptable 
respt>nse rates? 

3. Selection of subjects Is a research problem, whether or not sampling 
procedures are invctived in the definition of a study population: who 
receives the questionnaire? 

2 ' i 2(W 
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4. It is fairly common to combine mail survey techniques with other 
teciiniques, particularly telephone surveys; quite often Interview re- 
search techniques are used in addition to mail surveys. 

3- Responses are more easily generalized if tlie variables are at least or- 
dinal, and it may be that stwetimes responses that may be more ap- 
propriately expresst'd as nominal are forced into an ordinal scale. 
This is related to the next item. 

h. Analytic techniques with mail surveys are t»ften based on question- 
naire design which anticipates generalization or inference from re- 
sponses that can be scaled: techniques for dealing with open-ended 
questions raise st>mr of the same prcjblems as analyses of semistruc- 
tured interv'iews. The size of the sample or study group, as well as 
location, sometimes m(.>tivale mail surv'eys with open-ended ques- 
tions w'hen semistT' »ctured interviews might provide a wider range 
of data categories. 

7. There are several different varieties of mail sur\eys; 

a. a group of authorities or experts may be surx^eyed abt')Ut consen- 
sus in a field, or to d(K'umenta range i>f expert opinion in a field; 

b. mail surveys often focus on demi)graphicdata, in (irder h> prov ide 
a description of a population on some axis; 

c. evaluative restMrch sometimes involves mail surveys; 

d mail surveys often deal with respondents' opinions and attitudes. 

One kind t>f mail surv'ey is directed to institutions. Examples c>f some of 
the rect'fit res^Mrch that has used questi(^nnaire sur\ev techniques in the 
area of First Nations postsecondary education are shown below. 

Or^e authority who appears to be favored as a standard by several 
education researchers is Dillman, whose 1V78 text, Mail afiii Tclcf>h(yfic 
Surccu^, details resc'arch strategies for ensuring that there is coherence 
between research objectives, questionnaire design, strategies to improve 
response rates, complementary^ data collectum techniques, and interpreta- 
tion of results in light of actual responses. There are reports of projects in 
which tlie adequacy of Dillman's "total design approach" itself is evalu- 
ated. Brady (1^^^^), for example, says that the 9l)”''o respumse rate in a study 
with 30 subjects was due ti> the um' of Dillman's approach, which includes 
pilot testingof the instrument and tl^euseof tlie telephone. Smith and Ders 
(l^^syTconceived iT their invn study of college alumni as a test of Dillman's 
techniques to improve response^ rates. Dillman himself (Dillman et al., 
PJ84), on the basis of a large C( mi parative study, attempted to demonstrate 
empirically llial attention to the detail of "total" design mail surveys was 
of primary importance. 

tlcsij^u. Recent extensive methodological discussion is 
provided by Oppenheim (19S12) for questionnaire tiesign and assessment 
ot attitudes, and Mi»orlhv ( ), vvho LOiUia>t> respiuises in which ov erall 
judgments are made, with judgmiM'ls of attributes, in ordvr io raise* as 
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sHhonl the order in whieh the contracted kindc of judgments are made. 
C'on verse (198h) takes the researcher through steps involved in creating 
sur\ey questions, and Berdie (IVSf^), though his work Is focused on psy- 
cnometrics, has provided a kind of standard for questionnaire design. 
Questionnaire design in stviai science is treated comprehensively by Sud- 
man (1^)82; Sudman & Brad burn, 1984). 

Given such a range vif authorities, one expects a kind of orthodoxy for 
the technique. Yet agreement betw^een authorities is only at the most basic 
and general level. During the past few years Judith Boser and S. Clark 
have researched the issues involved in questionnaire design, through 
application of techniques as well as through soliciting evaluations 
(through mail survey questionnaires) from recognized authiirities anci 
experts. In three of their repi^rts (B(>ser <Sc Clark, 1990a, 1990b; Clark & 
Boser, 1989), they tell (^f various attempts to establish some objective 
measure of characteristics common to mail questionnaires, and their re- 
\ lew of literature shtnved that the common concerns were with (a) general 
appearance; (b) instructions; (c) choice of items; (d) i)rcler of items; (e) item 
format; (0 choice of response options; and (g) wording. This should sur- 
prise no one Identifying areas of concern is perhaps important but prt>- 
vides little in the way t>f direction for g(xu1 or even adequate design. Boser 
and Clark's search was tor a set of objective standards. Their painstaking 
sur^ev of experts, through two rounds of analysis and validation, pro- 
viiieii no consensus. They found that the experts could not agree w’ith each 
other except on the most fundamental issues and concludeci that the 
characteristics of the population being surv'eyed bv mail will dictate the 
"tailoring" of questitmnaires to the population that is of interest in tlie 
project, and that questionnaire design is as much an "art" as a "science." 

Whether or not the questions are open or restricted-choice is a concern, 
b(‘i«iuse open-ended questions take longer to answer. They also make 
analysis and generalization of results much more difficult. For informa- 
tion that can be scaled or quantified, or for information for which the 
responses are restricted to few reasonable choices, precoded items with 
restricted-choice responses are possible and usually preferred. A motiva- 
tion for (>pen-ended questitms is summarized by Sudman and Bradburn 
11982): 



iii'iiitutiofuil ijiwstionuairr^ about Fir^t Nations issues 

• C?ueNht'nnaire, mtervifW''. w ith IN inform jtum in ethnu' 

including Fir^t Njtu*ns t^Mi^muniUes in C\ilifurnui. char.K ^enstics of 
gJlekeepcr?> (MeU>ver Duran. 14‘n). 

• 7^^ colleges and unuersibes in First Nations areas in US (33 responses), assess access 
ti> information; demi>graphics: and institutional responses (Wells. NHM) 

• 17 child- welfare I'tficiaK parboipahng m rel.iti-'d wiirKsh(rps m MonUina 

perveptiori'' of needs and .ippropruite pro^esve*. I Dull knife C’4>Uege, lyKiii 

• IH public higher education institiition»i in Arizona extent of First N.itit'n-! servn.es 
and peisonnei in higher tdii«.alion in Arizona (MOniosh I'fST) 
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lh**vnjt*n tormjl alU>ws and t*juiu»ra^«^ respord^r-nts li> thetr opiruon^ full)' and 
v\ ith a-s muvh nuancf as tht'y art- <.apab1<.^ uf. It alsii alltjws rt*spondf nts to make 
dishPition^ that are nnt iivuallv po'Hsjble with the preupded fom\at> . and tt» express 
themseU e> in language that is eomlortahle tor them and congenial to their views, in 
i!\anv instances it produces v ignettes v»f considerable richness and i^iuitable material 
that will enliven researth re^H^rts It is an invaluable tool when you want to go intti a 
particular topu Jeepiv , it is an absolutely essential tool when you are beginning wvirk. 
in an area and need to explore all aspects ot an opinion area (pp. 1. '^0-1 51) 

Sudman and Bradburn also remark tliat open-ended questions lake 
much lt>n).;er ti> code and analyze, and that t>pen-ended questions entail 
more time and ct>st. 

Si>me i>f the literature focuses na rrtnviy on specific aspects t)f question- 
naire design and their effects tin both the sincerity of responses and re- 
sptmse rates. Pitiyanuvvat and Phattharayuttavvat (1^91) compared the 
effect of ink ctilor on the questionnaire (as well as the effect.stif prent>lifica- 
tion anti return deadlines). Ink color and prenotification had a positive 
ettect tin returns in their larj^e sample (800 public school teachers in 
['halland): their lowest response rate was 7\A%, their highest, 94.9'\.. 
Israel and Taylor {19V()) measured the effect of question order in mail 
surv ey qut*stionnaires; and found nti effect ft>r .single- response items, and 
in interaction t^f question order with any of these categories: questitin 
tomplexitv, social desirability, and inter-ilem assiKiation. 

Poser (W‘^0a) studied questionnaire format (folder vs. booklet; tv'pod 
vs. laser printed, etc.) with medium-sized samples (KX) and 2^7) iT alumni 
groups in T ennessee and found no significant differences In response rates 
with different formats, nor in fact with questions of different length. 

In a study involving 288 individuals who had completed teacher edu- 
c<ition, Poser (19VH)b) also reported the results of a cost-effectiveriess sur- 
vev, comparing prenotification strategies; postcard versus letter 
reminders, by one versus two weeks postquestionnaire mailing; and the 
timing of mailing of duplicate questionnaires. She found that preliminary 
letters are not cost-effective, but that reminders and follow-up with dupli- 
cate questionnaires are. On the issue of cost effectiveness, comparing the 
mail survey with telephone interviews, on the basis of time spent and 
return rates, James et a!. (1984) telephoned 161 individuals and mailed 
questionnaires to 728, all of whom had been accepted at university but 
failed to register. They fi>und that the mailed questionnaire is better when 
lime is not important, because it reduces investigator distortion and 
a\ oids bias w ith issues involving social desirability; a telephone interview 
is not a good methiKi for sensitive questions, but with nonsensitive ques- 
tiiiiis, when time is of the essence in a research project, they condudeci that 
telephone surv eys could he cost-effective. 

I his review found no discussion in the literature about any special 
I'onsKleration that should be taken into account when using questionnaire 
restvirch techniques with First Naliiins pe<.>ple, though there are many 
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Examplcr> of quest lOfinaircs xuitli First Natiotis pcqiles 

• Firsi Notions ^issocuitt* decree recip>it*nb' from Montana's sevon tribal colIfc*j 5 W, to 
linJ educational outcomes (ernplovment and educat:j>n); most respondents had 
either continued their educatir >n or found employment, and were s.iiisfied with 
their educational experiences (Wright & Weasel Head, 1490). 

• First Nations hi^h school graduates m the US I'acific Nc»rthwest. find positixc 
lac tors that influenced outcomes (Cc»hum Nelson, 14H4). 

• Navajo college j^radiiates (n - 107); factors conlrihutin^ tc* educational mc*tivalion 
(Kindone, l‘WS). 

• ^2 *’irst Nations umc hers who had participated in special program to beccMiU' 
principals proy»ram evaluation (Lilian et ai , 14H?) 

• Xiraduatesof four Alberta First Nations teacher education proy;rams retention of 
^radiiatesin First Nations communities (Martvn, 14H4) 

• Kepresrntatu e sample ol 2lMi American Indian vveunen 1 114 rc*spondents) job 
s.itisfaction and ethnic and sex role slercsitypin^ (W.irnc-r, 14^^) 

• /It) First Nations people in a three stale arc-a, about sexual a» lis ilv, akcdioi, iind 
drup, use asst-ss HIV risk fHali et al , I44ti} 

• S?’ First Nations college shidenLc. ni Mont.in.v clos^nesc. to tr.iditn'ii and atiitiiilc*s 
.ilsuit co!le);e U in 14U(t I’tTcc'p) 

• S*n>ndar’. anaivsis of comprehensive L'SC Vnsus supplenientarv cpiestionnaire 
(t ns'k et at , |4K(i) 

• of nude 1 list Njtions ‘.•udcnls, compvired w'lth male W hi le students in 
Montana attitude differences (Kuev-Lin, WH5) 

• Micniac heads of hoiisehc»ld; attitudes abcHit education (Muq^hv, 14H4I 

• 211 Wisconsin Indian u*lle);e ^aciuates (a 27,H''.i return rate ol tho-e distributed ) 
.Ulitudes, positiv e lac tors in college cc>mpletu>n ( W ilsc)n, I4h.^). 

• |4s (.'he n ikee c hildren (cjuestionnaires not nuiiled. of c c>uisc‘) between ages tU 3 and 
1 I Iam;U'h»c‘ prolKieivi, v m t hc'rokee (DerJan et al , 14M2) 



1 ‘xdmplt‘s ot tht‘ UMM'tf 4|uvstionnaitcs in ivsiMrch in b’irst Nation^' poststH- 
I Miclarv t‘cluv‘atuin. 

Kesponse nitrs Oipof tht' most intetv'din^ quusliorts in the lilt*ralure 
vvhtdher iiuvntivvs small cash gratuities) are effective in increasing 
response rales. In a series of research projects with students and alumni, 
Menton arul Tsai Denton et al., 1985; nc»nton et al., 1987; Dentt>n et 

4tl., 1988) found that they liave not increased their response "ates with 
''mall cash gratuities ($0.25, $0.,50, $1.00) nor with $50 raffle . ntries, nor 
witin multiple mailings, hut Uiey did so w'hen they established a newsltdter 
tor communication between resp<Muients. Yt't Hopkins and Gullickstm 
( 0189), reviewing oilier studies, said that the literature demc>nstrated that 
even small cash gratuities increased rates of return among both profes* 
''ional and nonprofessional respttncients. Wilde et al. (1988), found as well 
th(ft (fn irvhand monetary incentive (ranging from a stamped envelope, 
through a 50-cent gratuity, to a chance at a $50 drawing) increased re- 
sponse' rates a me mg scientific professionals and coliegf' instructors; the 
oviTail response rale was 4b.95”^, but with llie stamped envelope the 
return was n3.9”';,. Tliey also maintained that lime spent on develojiing a 
pleasing [irestMitalion stvle tor the questionnaire was well spent, as they 
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round tiial a quebtionnaire that en^a^ed the re.spundentb brought re- 
^ponbeb trom people whi^ had had no previous interest in their subject. 

The danger in nonresponse is aptly stated by Passrm^re (1981), that 
differences between return and nonreturn on unmeasurable axes create 
inconsistent estimates of population parameters and/or values. Of the 
several ways to deal with the problem johnson (1991) reviews five, noting 
that ignoring nonresptmse is the least reliable, and that double sampling is 
the most reliable. On the other hand, when the demographic data were 
compared for respondents and nonrespondents, through a records awiew' 
of teacher education graduates, Boser (1988) h^und no difference between 
respondents and non respondents in two groups where return rates were 
S8.h'*n and 78'’n respectively. In a survey of 540 newspaper editors, tele- 
ph()nt^ follow-up confirmed that nonresponse does ni>t show severe or 
significant bias, even w-ilh a fairly low return rate (Chang et al., 1989). 
Aiken (1988) reviews statistical prix'edures for dealing with ntmrespoi*ise 
i)r Unv return t>n mail surveys. 

Hi>w di»es a researcher kinnv when a response rate is sufficient? 
Though the questic>n is more compelling when a population is sampled 
rather than surveyed, and when parametric inference is made, the ques- 
tions raised are important in the present study. Predicting response rates 

difficult In one large study (comparing gn^ups of 810 and 2549 C(>llege- 
bound students, distinguished on the basis of declared majors) Webb 
( IW) attempted to predict response rates on the basis of academicability, 
dem(>graphic data, and choice of major, but had identical response rates 
(40.7"n) in each group. In terms of analysis, Johnson (1991) cautions that 
the main consideration is to assess the relationship between the tendency 

re'^pond and the items of interest on the questionnaire. 

Tile factors that influence response are \ aried. The reason that many of 
the journalists in Chang et ai.'s (1989) large sample did not respond was 
simply lack of time. In a survey of doctors, ^obal et al.(1990) found that the 
m(»re homogeneous the group, the greater the response' rate. Wl^en Green 
(1991) assessed late and nonresponders, through interview, in a study 
in\ olving hOO elementary and secondary' schoolteachers with a response 
rate of 71.2‘’o, she found tliat delay in response* is as^K'iateci with h^wer 
intiTest m the topic and lower self-perceptk^n in terms of skills examined 
in the research. Tailoring interest to specific gn^ups may be one strategy 
involved in the multiple matrix sur\ey sampling suggested by Munger 
and Loyd (1988), when a large questionnaire can be segmented and sub- 
gr(>ups receive different questi(>ns. 

Mai! surveys are effective (and cost-effective) research strate- 
gies f(»r finding out about attitudes and opinions, for collecting certain 
kuuK «^f demographic information, and for varic^us kinds cT follow-up 
stuihes. The nbjectiv es of the specific project: the nature, size, and location 
of the population involved in the study, and the relationship between Llu' 
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way the popuIatit>n is defined and the study objectives ail conspire to 
make a very complex task of the creation of an appropriate questionnaire, 
and further to relate those questionnaires to other techniques used in the 
study. 

tjuestionnaire^ should be en^a^ing; pren(>tificati<'»n appears not to be 
as important as folknv-up and mailing duplicate questionnaires {tht>ugh 
surely this must vary by population and perhaps even by each project); 
and response rates, while problematic, must be evaluated post hoc to see 
whether specific questions might relate to ntm response. 

Mail survey and questionnaires have been used in First Nations 
groups, though there appears to be no discussion in the literature of 
specific issues involved in using questionnaires or mail surv'eys in First 
\atn>ns research. 

/ 0( f/s Research 

Focus group research was dev eloped in sociology in the 1^40s and 1950s, 
hut adopted iri the field of marketing, where it has become one of the most 
popularof techniques (Lindsay, 1979; Merton, 1987; Ryan & Martinson, 
19W0) It is apparent tiiat its use in educational research has increased over 
the past sev^^n years. Its use is appropriate when an in-depth explanation 

ntxessary; when a raris^c (as opposed to a norm or mexie) of attitude, 
reported experience, or perception is required by the research question; 
when other meliiods show relationships that are inexplicable or paradoxi- 
cal and a broader amlext is needed for explanation; when data is about 
sensitive issues, or from griiups pet>ple might address a question in 
din u'^sion that they might deal with( nly obliquely — if at all — if requested 
in ome other format such as a questionnaire. 

In general, more or less homtigeneous groups (hi^mogeneous on axes 
identified as salient with respect to the restMrch questiim) are interviewed, 
nr have a focused discussiim, with a facilitator or moderator w'ho is 
traineil to keep the discussion focused on the question at hand, and not U> 
impose judgment or topical structure other than in the maintenance of 
focus, the discussion mav be rec<irded and transcribed, or a recorder mav 
make notes (or both), and the records are then subjected to content or 
thematic analyses. It is usually thought of as a ''qualitative" research 
melhtKi, but Krahn (1990) has provided a method for scaling and quantifi- 
t Hlion of semistructured interviews, which may have some application in 
lovus group research. Simard's (1988) framework for analysis of fcKus 
grnup research i ^ based on quantification of the "qualitative" discussion t>f 
the group. 

Ihe kinds of research questions that are addressable with this strategy 
are wide, hut include questions in which the range, not mixle, of attitudes, 
\ alues, and perceptions of nn identified group relates to the research 
vjuesti(>n Depending on the nature of the research question, focus groups 
mav he the s>le research strategy' in a project, but it has become fairly 
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Examples of focus xm^ip research 

• Middle '•chool prinn^iils and media ^.ourdinatnrv m Nurth T arolma. rttle the 
librarv in instrm tu>nal f^rognuns (Lewi>, 

• Militarv pippulabons: HIV studies relating to f’atient participation 'n treatment 

are\ I‘iy2), 

• Thai individuals: heliets and altiluJes about the pnuper age ot marriL»ge 
irramualraUina, WS5) 

• Six ^^oiipv (>t women experts in applied w'omen's areas needs assessment t't 
women and ^irK m the Kansas ('ity area (Ni>ble& Klein, 

• hive tocus groups ot adult literacy programs m I’hiladelphia; etfetts of hteracv' m 
trrms vd empowerment (though the data indicate that these adult learners 

self determination motivates their participation, rather than being on effect of it 
(Niwek, b>‘ll). 

• Kkus group the use <.4 computers m religious education flames T Kobersun, jr., 
in Miller. Ed,, W^l). 

• The use of student portfolios in teacher education (project involves »questionnaires. 
i.lassroitm observation, and content analysis of student portfoiji's) (Wolf, l‘^91). 

• Heginning teacheiS' fnHowing telephone surve\, sought perceptions and evaluation 
of ConneLticut s menh>r induvtion program int»> the teaching profession (Yl'sKj, 

iwn 

• St' junior and senior high si hool students m Ontario racial and cultural bias in 
t. anadian learning resources used in schools (Johnston & Crawford, IMKH). 

• Members, active m cn ic affairs, of Canadian visible minorities: issues involved in 
CIVIC participabi'n for members of visible minorities (B.uicmft, ]^^0) 

• Two ‘^maJI groups of vt>catu>nal teachers from T American states: comparison of 
problems faced bv tea<.hers m traditumal education routes and those without formal 
teacher training (C annp Heath Camp, 

• Wide range of focus groups from constituent groups m education in British 
Columbia, complementing large surv ey and interv levv strategies, focus groups 
addresst*d effe^.ts of province wide Grade 12 evammatums (Bateson, W^O) 

• 7? females, 13 W years idJ, at risk of dropping out of school in Philadelphia, 
perceptions of race, gender, and class among drop-tuils and at-nsk female teenagers 
(NOW, WS8) 



common in the past five yedrs ccimbine ft>cub };];mup research with 
Mtrv ev resea rcli. 

The issues raised by the technique may be summarized: (a) criteria for 
compositum of grt'ups; (b) criteria for size of groups; (c) the role of the 
mode ra lor /faciliu^ tor /researcher; (d) data recordinj^; (e) complementarity 
of tediniques witl'i otlier research strategies; (0 analytic techniques for 
data reduction and generalization (e.g., Byers & Wilcox, 1991); (g) issues (>f 
validity and reliability, and to a lesser extent (h) inference to populations 
defined in terms of the axis on which the focus group may be said to be 
homogeneous. 

The kinds of data that can be collected with focus groups, as Byers and 
Wilcox (1988) point out, could not be collected throuy,h questionnaire 
response nor observ'ation: it is possible to get at underlying attitudes and 
behaviors that would not be fortluoming with other methods. They say 
thal the format may allow respi»ndents to be less inhibited in response 
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IfisUtutioml/md'vidual relationships with focus }iroups 

• V'aru>UH library user groups; as:iess how tht» libraries' business serv ices were being 
used (Baker, 1991)- 

• Focus groups m public relations: a department ot mental health attempting to 
reduce stjgma id mental illness (Cmnig, lyVO). 

• Admitted postsecondary applicants; evaluate recruitment campaigns (Miles, 19S><). 

• Focus groups of employers, students, ctdiege personnel: employer needs, labor 
nuirket experiences, and the place of community ci'lleges. along with large-scale 
(1. 1 31 students, H colleges) surv'ey (beppanen, 1^41). 

• ' Non traditional" students as a community college- student perception, institutional 
tdfectiwness (Bers & Smith, 19KH). 

• Members of various technical training stakeholder groups in b regions in Australia- 
'substantive problem issues in technical training in Australia (Navaratnam, 1992). 

• 1 1 focus groups representing all segments of the college con\munitv in a 2-day 
retreat; lev ision of institutional goals of j community Crdlege (Marrow & Keed, 

1991). 

• 1 14 fourth-year university student "persisters factors criticoJ to long-term 
retention of university students in a study that also involved records review and 
other ».]uantitative methods (Lyons, 1991), 

• Community members (constituents of public schools), following content analysis <,>f 
written schiH'l comniunicatjon'', groups confirm eil analysis that the school's written 
communications were inappropriately constructed and onenteil (Hans<>n et al , 

1991). 

• 40-i>0 community members in sev eral different communities in Idaho: definition i»f 
issues and solutions in retenbon of Hispanic youth in school (ldah(> State 
Department of Educatiiin. 1990) 

• Focus groups t>f constituents, complemented surveys, interviews, and commissioned 
research papers to assess current status of Ontario's umversity system and to project 
future dimensions and needs (l*ascal el al„ 1990). 

• I’rojett rev iew of pilot project to strengthen basic competencies of vocational 
pnigram students using observ'.itum and focus groups {Watkins, 199(1). 

• Focus groups of students at Syracuse University: comprehensive information about 
ipiaiity of student life relativ'e to use of student center (f'eters & Yonai, 1989), 

• Administrators, counselors, and iejcht*rs from 12 schools in Dallas to recommend 
change followuig large scale survey of Hispanic dropouts in Dallas (Dallas 
Independent School District, 1989). 

• Former community college students: definibon of instructor attnbutes «ind 
behaviors that contribute<l tc» student success (Elliott, 1989). 

• Constituents m community colleges: evaluation of lecturing and preparation for 
lectunng at the community college level (Engleberg & Boileau, 1989), 



than they would be in semistructured interview or in cjuestionnaires, and 
lht‘ ran^e of responses is greater. Ihey point out as well that a majtir 
danger is that of blast'd results. 

A standard reference ft>r the technique is tlie second edition of The 
Toatseii Interview: A Manual of Problems ami Procedures by Merton, Fiske, 
and Kendall (iL^O). Stewart and Shamdasani and Morgan (1988) 

have written basic texts about the strategy'; Mi^rgan's, one of the Sage 
Publications series in qualitati\e restMrch, wa^* favi^r ^ly reviewed (Dr\'- 
man, 1988) and provides u^mprehensive treatment Some of theanthropo- 
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lf>^ical inter\'iew teciiniques discussed in Weiler and Romney (1988) are 
applicable to focus group interviewing as well. 

The record of rep(irted research results demonstrates that the venues, 
populations, and applications of the research strategy represent a wide 
range of research questions. Cumulatively, the literature shows that ftxrus 
group research in education has increased remarkably since around 1985, 
It appears to have been particularly useful in institutional and program 
evaluation, program planning, and in needs assessments. Its cost-effec- 
tiveness relative to other techniques has been remarked on. 

There is some implication, but no explicit claim, that focus gre)ups are 
an effective data collection strategy in populations in which access is 
otherwise problematic, in which prestructured formats exclude salient 
"cultural" data, or in which bases for interpretation of participant input 
may be a pR>biematic issue. Simard (1988), in a review of research about 
the family in Francophone Africa,claims that fiKus groups are particularly 
effective in i>ral societies, and particularly w'hen the researchers are mem- 
bers of tliose societies as well. 

In that vein, it might be said that tJ^e first motivation >r the use of ftx:us 
groups with other than Anglo populations relates to tfje quality of data 
that can be obtained witl'i the mcthcxi. For example, the study of the needs 
of the black communities in 118 US cities, reported by the National Urban 
League (1990), noted that both large-scale survey techniques and fixrus 
group techniques were valuable in documenting the needs and problems 
facing Black youth. In the Washington, DC area, four fcKus groups total- 
ling 58 employed and unemployed Black men and women discussed 
whether tliey felt they could get themselves out i^f poverty thrt^ugh work- 
ing: the appendix attaining quotes from the group illustrates that f(Kus 
groups provide the kind of informabon that could not possibly come 
through survey (Foster, 1988). Focus groups w’ith a cross-section of Latino 
communiw leaders in Lt^s Angeles complemented broader community 
surveys of needs and issues of Latinos in that communit>' (Tomas Rivera 
Center, 1989). 

Focus groups may be used with ethnic minorities when the research 
topic is sensitive. Singer (1992) reports their use with Latinos in five US 
states and Puerto Rico in a project aimed at judging and enhancing the 
effectiveness of health agencies In education about HIV risk. TTie tech- 
nique was used because it was thought that sun. ey techniques would not 
get at the "nuances of constructed scKiocultural meaning" that had to be 
understood in order to make the agencies’ approach to the problem mean- 
ingful to their constituents. 

The second motivation fi>r the use of focus groups in cross-cultural 
situations has to do with validity: Hararl and Beatty (1990 say that tlieir 
quantitative results were inexplicable without the use of fixrus groups in a 
study of Blacks and whites in work relatiimships in South Africa, 
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Yet another use of focus groups in cross-cultural study is illustrated in 
one of the rare references to the use of ft>cus groups with First Nations 
groups, and that use is in manifestly comparative research. Shively (1991) 
wondered why westerns (movies) were popular among First Nations 
peoples because those films were about an era that, in Shively's words, 
"celebrates their destruction." She showed such a film to matched groups 
of Angk> atul First Nations reservation residents and then collected data 
with written questionnaires, individual interviews, and focus groups. She 
said that comparisons between groups showed that First Nations people 
responded in terms of values fe.g , autonomy, closeness to nature) and 
Anglins responded in terms of tiveir group identit)' and its hisU^rical asso 
ciati(^n with the prc>cess i>f impositicm of their ('iwn values. 

Melluhis. In addition to the classic and apprehensive text by Merton et 
al. (1990), and texts by Morgan (1988), Stewart and Shamdasani (1990), and 
Krueger (1988), comments on method are provided by Lederman (1990) 
and Sevier (1989) Rasch (1987) includes a theoretical justification for the 
u'>e of the techniLjue, relating theory to n^elhod. 

Zimmerman (19H9) includes instructions for fiK'us group research as a 
comptment of a genera! guide for creation c>f learning materials in heallii 
for "low-literate" pc^pulations. Two discussions of research methods are of 
special interest to this study, BriKiiganN (19<^2) brief description of the use 
of focus groups in research about universities and colleges is comple- 
mented bv the text by Bandura (1992), who assesst's the shortcomings of 
reiving on surveys in studies of minority student retentiiin in higher 
education, and demonstrates the advantages of using focus groups. Brodi- 
gan's criteria fi^r the motivation <^f the technique are (a) in new research; 
(b) wlien combined with quantitative studies; (c) to pnn ide a context k^r 
inlerpretatuMi of survey results; ami (d) as a means of investigation. Tlie 
use of fiKUs grc'iups is included in a manual that delaiK how continuing 
cduuition units can involve themselves In market research in program 
planning (Campbell, 1990). The technique seems to be s<i closely asscici- 
ated with marketing in some discussit>ns that Dea trick and Knox (1989), 
who are involved in the design of "client -centered" sexuality education 
coLirst^s^ pr opose focus groups as a "market research technique" to inform 
the impt ed design of the courses to attract young males to the courses 

Cohen and Engleberg (1989), noting some of the problem issues in 
focus group research, provide some cautions for the use t)f the technique 
in poslsecondary institutions. They apment on the difficulty of interpre- 
lalit>n of the results (’jf focus group rescMrch and specify guidelines for its 
use. ITiey think that because its use is problematic, institution-wide proto- 
idls sh()uld authorize only specified individuals in the institution, who 
have demonstrated proficiency, to mciderate focus group discussions, to 
recruit members or to interpret results. They caution that market re- 
searchers anvl (onsiiltants do not know the college institutional environ- 
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men I, and m> may misinterpret responses. This is part of a general caution 
in the literature about who should moderate the sessions and analyze 
results. Nelson and Frontczak (IVHH), for example, evaluated effects of 
analyst identity and whether or not focus group participants were ac- 
quainted with each other. Their metric was idea quantity and quality, and 
they evaluated the process i>f scx>ring discussion transcripts They found 
little interactiim between variables on the basis of acquaintanceship, but 
U>und that analyst identic had nuKierate to large effects. 

Bertrand et al. { 1992) discuss the relative merits of w'orking from tran- 
scripts, tapes, notes, iir combinations (e.g . notes, amplified hy reference to 
audiorecording). 

Cof/iplrniefit/intw othn nirthoifs Validity is said to be enhanced by 
combining focus group research with other kinds of research. The argu- 
ment in Cilik et al. (19H6) is t\ pical of this discussion. About their study in 
Rwanda ol mothers' actions when children have diarrhea or malaria, they 
s,ud that combining foc us groups vvitli interview and questionnaire meth- 
i>ds allowed them to express findings in both quantitative and qualitative 
terms, and the triangulation of methods demcmstrahly increased the valid- 
it\ i>f Uu‘ studv. Harari and Beaty {19SH)) rept>rt a cross-cultural study of 
workers in S>uth Africa: surwy instruments from studies in 1946 and 
1^80, used in a 1987 study, had suggested that there was consensus be- 
tween white managersand Black blue-a>ilar workers on workplace issues. 
Ftvus groups revealed a different story, and the authors are clear that 
L|uanlitative measures in cross-cultural research of this nature are inexpli- 
cable arid mislcjuling without a tec hnique such as fcv us groups. 

A project in Conakry', Guinea assessed child immunization services. It 
was designed to tru ngulate methods with a combination of two surv'eys 
(one of mothers and another of immunization facilities), key informant 
interx'iewing among health care providers, and focus group disc ussions 
witli parents This research model has now been adapted by the Centers of 
Disease Control for assessment of American child immunization pro 
grams (C'.lik, 19M1) 

T hree studies of medical sterilization as a component of birth umtrol in 
Central .America and Africa are reported by Ward, Bertrand, and Brown 
(1^91), vvho found that fcKus groups provided similar results to Uieir 
surv ey results except on questions of parameter anci inference It is com- 
bined with survey techniques in Widdows et al.'s (1991) study of the 
perceptions of the users of a university library; Krugman and Johnson's 
(1991) study of movie rental versus television viewing; Noble and Klein's 
(1*^92) survey (686 respondents) on which to base a needs assessment of 
women and girls in Kansas City. Fox Valley Technical College (1991) used 
focus gn>ups l( » explain the context of the results of their random sample 
of co!k»ge records, telephone surxev (N 3(X)), and individual interviews 
with empli»yers, in their assessment i>f the pi^sitii'n of the aging worker. 
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Focus groups were used in connection with a survey study of 1,114 gay 
men in Si>uth Africa, to try to find out w'hy for some of them AIDS>risk 
behavior did not seem to be related to their knowledge of risk (Schurink & 
Schurink, I^SIO). U was used by Basch et al. (1987) to complement seman- 
tic-differential values assessments of youtli about impaired driving; and at 
Virginia Commonwealth University, 31 students in focus groups gener- 
ated a range of values, orientation statements, and descriptions of valuing 
prt)cesses that allowed a research team to create a 95-item survey ques- 
ti(^nnaire for adminislratii»n to antUher 210 students (McMillan, 1989) 

Focus groups may be used to explain results of quantitative measures. 
Sewral f(H*us group sessions were used to verify and contextualize find- 
ings, and to project outcomes, after a psychometric instrument selected 
impulsive, high risk-takers among undergraduates (Valenti & Fergust>n, 

1991) ; and in a study in Singapore on learning styles, measures based on 
scales of cognitive and affective learning were qualified w'ith the use ('jf 
focus gri'kups (Cheung, 1991). 

In a curriculum policy analysis in language arts invoiv'ing 3(K) schools, 
the place of fiKus gri^ups was in the initial stages of research, when the 
technique was ustnl to dev^eU>p the surv'ey instrument (H^iugh, 1991). 
Buttram (199(1) ust»s a needs assessment in education to demonstrate that 
focus groups are particularly useful in improving survey design, in that 
the objective is not to document cxmsensus but to dcKument variety. 

Hugentobler et al. (1992) combined focus groups with sur\*ey, field 
^tudy, and st*mi structured individual interview' in a study of work stress 
and health, and discuss the contribution to construct validity that the 
I'omhination of techniques provides. Roy (1991) discusses focus groups 
combined with case studies and c'lral histories, and Jc^hnson (1989) reports 
the combinatitMi of focus grc>ups of migrant families, combined with eth- 
nographic studies, in a research project oriented toward sch<.K)l recruit- 
ment of migrant children. Records review and on-site observation, in a 
national study of volunteer^ and teachers in adult basic education and 
English as a second language instruction, were combined witli focus 
)^roup research at nine training sites in a comprehensive examination of 
the nature of teacher and volunteer training in these areas (Kutner et al., 

1992) . Another large-scale study of the processes involved in becoming a 
viK’ational teacher, comparing groups by entry' route to the profession, 
combined large-scale survey techniques with ethnographic study, pro- 
gram evaluation, and focus groups in eight regions of the US (Heath- 
Camp et al., 1992). 

Btyonil n^scarch: Focifs /zs hiUrventiofi;^. Focus groups involve 

subjects more coherently in the research prcKess, and Jacobi (1991) cites 
this as an advantage in institutional research. She remarks on the cost-ef- 
fectiveness of focus group research, and cites as another advantage the 
area of exyl/Jfi/itum, not simply description. 
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Bers (19H9) discusses problems and advantages as well, but the advan- 
tage that Jacobi sees In invi>Iving subjects integrally in the process Is a 
characteristic of focus gmup research that in st^me cases gives the research 
a kind of participator)^ research Uirust: when four focus groups consisting 
of 60 managers and employees in a large teaching hospital addressed the 
common needs and problems, the 6k:us gn>up itself was seen as place for 
change tlirough the imprcwement o( communications in the institution 
(Capps, 1991). In a large scale study involving four American states and 
dealing with tlie ability of the states to manage ea>nomic change, hxrus 
groups were built into the design as a mechanism for '"citizen input" (Jobs 
for the Future, 1991). The technique may be used concurrently with re- 
search as an instructional development technique, as it was in two cc’im- 
puter-assisted university courses (Kubota, 1991). In an applied pmject 
with at-risk youth in a school system, Kleiner (1990) saw the ftxus group 
and a "School System Empowerment Report Card" as strategies to keep 
the vi^uth in school. 

F\)cus groups are used nt*t (^n!y in resiMrch in education, but In applied 
^ituati()ns. C imnors et al (1991), for example, suggest using ftxus groups 
t(> share information with parents and stakeholders in the pmcess of 
building community support for schools. In the volume edited by Topor 
(1992) hxus group research is dis< usstxl as marketing strategy and as a 
restMrch t(H)l in higher education. 
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